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AGRICULTURE ON THE RHINE. 


CHAI'TEH I. 

AA!ONt:.<T ill** nianv tlioiLsand*? who yearly tloek to tlio 
biuiki^ of f>o llhiiu* then* aro not a iow for whom the 
'ociul :«';iviiy, the cotidition, the wauls and wis-hcs., ol’tho 
|KH»nlc ilu'\ minjirh' with are m aitractivi' oljjects os th** 
}MM'ircsq\K> seemiry and roioautic lotreiids of the far- 
fiinif'd nvor. 'I'ho fi'^uro'? hi tho lainNeo|‘>o arc pvo« 
lu'uu'ut rculiiro lor tho deeper cdifervcr. F<ei* .■'la h tra- 
v^'ih rs rlie follow iiij^ \olmiu» written, for from such 
jt*i imtlan' doe*^. not I'ear to 1)'* rebuke<l UvauPC he read'-' <> 
ntorcii in 

Pile iioldo arch iu proud decay,” 
vvhrje otljer^ r h<fOS'* OTily to enjoy its .seente effeet. No;* 
do»’s la* aic.'eijvate from them tl»e MippoHition that be- 
he ] •0311 Is to the ctTects of fjhady and smm> sites oji 
the jaodin lions of the >oil, he ha.s no soni l'«*r the plow- 
ifjiT liniP of the sunJii .stream, or the niojestie ;Ldooia with 
which niuht i!i>epts tiic preeipifes that overhiintf it, 
TJavl?;}*- himself llairsd !<:i.‘-iire hodi to enjoy the beauties 
with wijich iiatnve has elothed thi® enchanting river, and 
to < >)ini!inne with thow who <lwell upon iis banks, be 
th'f'ms it no snj'evduou.s task to invite any who have faste 
er h'lsure to study more limn scerery as they pass^long ; 
rt) iinj'iire with him i-espectiiig the account to which tht- 
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jHHiplt* l»ini tho iidvantttg(*s of soil and climate vitli 
which tiK‘y arc endov/od. In this voIwduv \vc pn»[) 0 sc to 
altord tin* in(|uirinir traveller, or such as are not less 
inquiringly disposed bccau.se ihey stay at home, a f'lue to 
the varied map of a'rricu'tural ac.tivitv vvldcli llie liuiiks 
ol’ tho lihine unioliL A jreaLer variot\ of olijects and 
modes of cultivation i.'. assuredly jircsenfcd jy no oHkt 
rt'jsion of equal space. Jn no cftuulrv has i)v' wclJ-liciup 
of tho pcop](‘ boon more Jutiiiuitely iulci tt'o\en wiih ius 
.'i^ncu!iur;«i j'ohcy and prospority ihan in (Toniiuiiy. 
l’\\v lours present a larjrcr sphiMi* of obscrvaiion to tho 
luudovvi:er. tile hiimei, aiw* i’ • siulcMnaVi, tlian that 
wliK'li, tviiii llie aid of KhonisJi stcijuK i> cunl radroad.s, 
in* can acooinjillsli ni iho .space of weeks. With 

thc-jc juoruniiiary observations we enter at once ujx.n our 
task of Iraciiif^ the pea-ant to his cottL'^c, the lord to hi*4 
castle, arnl both to the groat man of the world, at which 
ail an* liuyers and seIlor.s, not alone of prutiuce and inu- 
iiiiiaeture.s, Imt of consideration, iiillucnce, eomrort, and 
indepeudoneo. lie is but a sorry cah'uiaior who does 
not look beyond tin* money price at wiiieh he buy.'i and 
'-•■lls, as we shall have frequent occasion to «-how in the 
f iuirse of i.hi.*> tour. ^Ve .shall often have (o le^t the value 
fA’ tlie epithets ticor md cheap; and periiap" no oilier 
d’-'Met can so lully illustrate how relative the noiiuns 
are that attach to ilio.-e words. 

The ^■urI■anee into Germany by the Rhine presents 
^lothiiip: very attra<*five, to the eye. Long before tlie 
SVaveller reaches the Prus.siau frontier, the neat farm- 
houses that in I loiland line the eaiviijlly w‘alh‘d or fas- 
cined dianks of the givat stream, gay in their shuttei's 
and doors of red or green, and groujKjd willi tiie co]>[>i(Mj 
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orwiliow so ianiiliar to us from tho liimlrfcafU's of th'* 
Diikh iiiu.storss, givt; way tf? continued ^Imitations ol' 
o.sii'i’s ainl vvav« -wasiiod banks, that y(*erii Ui indirafo a 
cliaiigo («r no pb'using- kiniL 'J'lio transition is on both 
banks siiddcij, troin a pooplo vlioin trado oarly aUracteil 
ttt ili<‘ Ijank:- of ii\or and fatjillimiscd vith its utililv , 
lo oiK rilsno.'t t‘\(‘liisi\oly atrricultiir.d, wliicli long lookct- 
whollv to tin* land for iKiurishinont and jiower. Tlio 
fafp (.t liio oonniiy has also cliant'oil material I v !»y t!ir 
lime til-' Ixta*. ui wliu-h \on ascc‘nd the Rhino naohe^ 

I ho rrii,''>ian boundary. 'Dio i<^vol ol‘ the bm-k ooniitry 
has < onside'ivibly bo- ** ^ he stream, whi* h mav in-n 
ebafo ag.iin'^t iJio bunk vvi bout, as in Hollaiai, <'ndan- 
g<Tiiif: ^Iie lives and projjeiky of the ..niabitants <>f vi boh; 
j>3o\iiioos. 'I'liis eharige is not poreoptiii»le from the 
Kkor (xeopt to the practist'd e\e of l!ie goograjilier, 
w'h<^ !’( ill the eireuinstaiiei* that the ‘dro.im \» 
eonfira-d ^^Ithm a single bed, the cxisteiieo of rnekv 
sTriila ill the biisik^, and .susjiccts that it !.as oaton ifb wav 
tiirojiiili ilie lower otKsots of some monnlaiii-tdjaiii. Os 
tile i’i..dn bunk, /. r. on tlie traveller’s left a.- he asemuU 
the liver, the rise is trifling, and a well-eultiviited strij. 
of land ilankiie_r the nver, formerly a portion of tin- 
dm iiy of (bb've^, intervenes between the lUiim* and the 
inimerne li^'ullis whieli sefarate lloilaiid Irmn (iermen'*. 
t'> vvhniie exteid, nMtravei>»ed for <'eiitanes by roads, iIm' 
Diiteti art' iinlelited for tbeir nidepeiideiit nationality, 

'J'he. want of roads in the inland (ierman stales gave 
an ('url^^ pro eiainenee to those distriets that eoirinuuKled 
waier-navigatiem. and amongst the navigalile. rivers of 
(Germany the Rhine was prominent. The J,«owor Rhine, 
as that po.-tioi' of the river lying Iierween the Sevfii 

n 2 
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Hills iuid ihc seia called, and the Middle Hhino 
from Miiycnce to tire 'I>rachcn!h]s, fbnticd long the vii*- 
tual narth(‘rA boundary of the Rbthafn empire, beyond 
which few or no pcmianent setilcmonts Were tnado. 
The Rhine was, how'cver, fully appreciated by the Ro- 
mans as a grand foud for Warlike and commorclal operor 
tlons, iuid Its banl^s tc<7m with relics of that s.irring age. 
Th>fe Teutonic tribes that taiecccdrd the Romans us con- 
querors or lirimij^raiits foniid in the roads, harbours, and 
other eonstniclioiis of f^rcdeoessors, a foundation of 
poiv’cr far more valuable than the chivalrous daring to 
^Ich they usually ascribed their success. The rise df 
the second line of Frankish kings has boon described 
by M. (vuizot as resufting from the conqnc.sfs over the 
Noustrian or *H'estern Friiukis achieved by th(‘ Aiistrasiau 
or Eastern' Frankish fribcs. To jodge from the acts of 
Charlemagne and his favoiirfte places of abode, that 
monarch knew well from what source the Aiistrasians 
and his family drew thbir might. The nuns of his im- 
])(n'ial ca.«tle are now scarcely to be iraccil at liigelheiin 
on the Middle Rliine, and Aix-hi-CbapolIo contains but 
his grave ajid the' cathedral wbidi ho founded ; ytd ai’C 
those relies sufficient to attest the importance attributed 
by tliat discerning monarch to the great wator-poad that 
eonne<jls the Alps with Ihe'Gcriiian Ocean,* 

Tlr' ■periotl that marks the riflfc of the great vas.-^als of 
the German empire shows us the Earls of Flanders, the 
Dukes, of Brabant, the J^ords ’of Hainault and Chives, 

* Napoleon is said to liave cntcilaiued the idea, of re- 
building the pidaee at lngelheini» and we believe that the 
;'Ko\?il i.ibrary at Paris contains the plans and elevations of 
the intended pulatiiiiii, comprising even the decorations of 
thkbiterior. 
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^ potentates whose alliance is courted ?ind whose riunily 
is' dreaded by their reigning coutenipDraries. Thc::»e 
districts all belong to the regitui of the Rhine, or are so 
contiguous* to it as to be influenced by the events of 
which its basin was the scene. The Counts of liaps- 
burg, of Nassau, aiul of Luxemburg successively as^ende^ 
the Imperial throne. Civic indcpei\dcucre ve^d its 
buTinor triimiphantly on the banks of the Rhine, apd the 
Rhenish League is a no loss interesting histotical event 
than the more famous ConfiMicrai^ of the Jlanse Towns, 
in which the eities of the Lower Rhine, esjjc'cially 
Cohign<‘, playctl a eonsplcuous p^’t. Tha^ die rneelianical 
and refined arts also flpurishcd at aii <»riy period in these 
1‘iiios is well known. 

I'he ])onion of Prussia by wh^cli the tiiivcllor on the 
Rhine enters Germany from {[olland was formeriy tlie 
Duchy of Cloves. The high road frewa Nyiuwegen to 
Cologne follows tbp heights that recede from the hifi 
hank of the Rhino and leave a iionrow' atrip of low land 
(originally marsh, and afterwards enclosed), which L 
ooeaMonally iiiumlated, or what is called JMderland \i\ 
the language of the cepalry- This .narrow strip Fonned 
the county of Miirs. ][t has been already observed tliat a 
tract of land stretching along the, right bank of the river 
from the frontier of Holland to the mouth of the Lip]ie 
also belonged formerly \o Cleves. The farmer who iol- 
low's other than political boundaries still distinguishes be- 
tween the heights i|iid the lowland^ of Clcves. In the 
former tract, which is travarood by the high road from 
Cologne to Nymwegen, that owed its original construc- 
tion in all probability to the Romans, trade has had its 
usual cffi)ct upon the farmer’s calculations. Estates ore 
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not of piiny dime/i ;oris, bccauso too small a farm would 
not pay Woll : tKoy are not large, because there ’ > con- 
siderable demand for diury produce, rape-seed, ilax< 
tobacco, and oiher products that remunerate when cl 
tivated on a middling-sizod farm. 'J'he farms average, J. 
[icasants, 30 to 50 acres ; for landed pro[)riptor8 ( w bo art?* 
not numerous of this class), from 200 to 400 Prussian rii' * 
gens, or 126 to 250 acres. A great deal of land in 
districis is rented out to farmers, whose houses arc well 
placed in the centre of the grounds belonging 1o tlicm. 

Some readers will be surpristKi lo licar tlrii t)lcs(^ titreo 
characteristic features of the higlilands of' CIc\cs arc 
rare exceptions in Germany. In the greater pari ('s|K‘- 
cially in all the populous dieslricl** of Southern (ic-m^ny, 
the land is tilled by its owners, st-urcclj'^ any small hold- 
ings being farmed out. The po..se8sioiw of' ilu‘ ]‘('as.ant 
owners and cultivators are .i^ually very diininn ivi-, and 
those of the richer lords of the soil, c^r*cci;d\^ m th‘‘ 
North, iinmcnacly extensive;. Lastly the pcti m.-i srarccly 
anywhere lives upon his land, hut in the v|]. 

lage, w hatever may be its distance from Iiis tr'Iv'.s lltmrc 
the Duchy of Cleves has a pleasingly vui i.-e. app-aru i<*e 
where there is wood enough. Wood is u'^uuKy fou».d in 
aulhcient quantities to supply the inliabitant> with tV d. 

■ although coals are extensively used. Hut llic -jm v 
^ forests of the midland and northern Prussian j)Mi\ii!ces 
]^uinot be sought in a jwirt of tho country when*, for the 
W&sons already assigned, the land has a high value. The 
subdividing of property in this district is a natural result 
of the^gain derived from good cultivation and a judi- 
cious selection of crops. The Code Napolwn, indeed, 
j^rCficribes llic usual division of property amongst the 
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children of a fainil/ ; but the facilitv . for trade which 
this dirtrict enjoys cause the junior ibers to preicr 
,^^aving chc land to a brother, w^ho looks to fanuing, 
} ilo they seek their livelihood elsowbiji’e. We thus 
il that a law expressly- intended to promote small 
idirtgs has as little efiect upmi the size of larms as the 

r of -.^ntail in England, which be supposed to 

!W]‘ large holdings. Where activity prevails and is 
' restrained, the size of estates must be fixed \y the 
j.t ol‘ cultivation that is found -best to answer the far- 
r’s purpose. Wor«‘ \c to select a good model of the 
' Ic. oi' farming that prevails in the Do<‘hy of Cleve®, 

‘ bh:‘'iid rccomniond the traveller to leave the city, 
>ch prost'irves few P-accs of its former dignity beyoml 
commanding site, and follow the high road leading 
’'g tl licighus paral* with the Kliiue to Goch, m 
it and picturesque} town twenty miles to the south of 
e 111 a liandsome hoii'ie about half a mile distant 
ihc rov-T. ifskh's TIerr von ]lusch,a genlloinun farm- 
t .>!(' ol’ alujiit 200 acTce in the fashion of the 
.ciku'* oi’ German agriculture. Tlie house is in thV 
t.djjfi siyle of architecture, lai-ger than is usual amongst 
iiiritry pent lemon in general, and iu the roar, toge- 
' '\i1h the offices, is a very spacious farm-yard. To 
i '•< •dices- oi' farms of this description there belongs a 
drejlh-ry on a small scale, and occasionally, as at Goeli, 
a rn-ew'M'Y, ’'fhe low jjrioe of corn on the Continent 
makes it worth the grower’s while to manufacture from it 
'‘orae article that is more in demand than the grain. 
Stabling for horses, covi'S, and oxen, hero used for 
ilmught, all airy and roomy, with barns tlut for the ex- 
tent of the gromids would appear enormous to an English 
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farmer, enclose the side of tlie yard opjioSi^ to Ijie dwell- 
ing-hoose, st a distaiHse saiiciently gfeat to fmm a dis- 
tinct estaMishment. The idse ef the officios 1s a remark- 
ahie feature in all German fami4K)Bses, from the cot of 
jthe peasimt to tlie largest castle. All the huy, and usu-^ 
ally dk gttSehf is h^ed \ and the stacks to be seen 
in tite ]i>ucl^ fxf C^es, sometimeB on the fijld, and oc- 
C^ooatlly neco’ the houses, beking also to the exceptions 
tvitioli^diatingtiHlb this district, and evince the improved 
oetmemy 6f the inlu«bw>ts, 

jEnr the stables of such a house there is of course little 
to distinguish them from, the ordinary stables of FraiiC'o 
and England. Stall-feeding is the rule for the horned 
cattle, hut in tlie aiituum the cows are indulged with an 
occasional day's run on the badcy-stubbles near the house. 
The breed hr chiedy Dutch, vdth one or two Durham 
lidiiers intemiud. The milk finds a sale in the town 
of Gach, and neither butter nor cheese are uiado ibr 
maihet. 

How diiferent tlie pes'idon of a country genii cnian 
living upon the it^veiiue derived from an cstale of ^JO 
or 300 acres is from that of the owner of u similar pro- 
l>erty in England will be evident from a few details. In 
Germany sach an estate islookttd upon os somcibing con- 
. sidomble ; and if the Ipw price of provisions, togerher 
« with the simple and ineaiiensive manners of the Germans, 

^ be taken ^ato account with the higher return drawn bom 
the land by .the judidoua seleiTtion of the crops, the ad- 
vaatite^' certainly on the Mde of the German. From a 
farin Sf acres the revenue drawn in this part of Gcr> 
many is .not leas than 600/. per annum. Rye-bread at 
^4d., whoat0n bread at 5d. for the H-lb. loaf, and meat 
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at 3<f. to 9^ pvr }b,, with wino at U., per bottle, are the 
chief arttelcs of eoasHiaptioA of wcRgenoiM gc&wth. 
Diitil reccntljr tea and codec W'cre much less taxed than 
'm Ertgland, and only in nianufactiired wares could the 
lailanoe incline m favour of the English consuMcr. , In 
cloth and dress generally, in harness, thcaituro,^te, and . 
the omamfuta of a gentleman 'x estaiitt&IuxinDt, a (Semurn 
cannot indulge on a moderate fortune; |mdy HeJa wise 
enough not to pretend to do so.;- ppsItlDn 
docs not depend upon such 

but is fixed by his birth, and still more by his edncaflan. 
Besides, if any su])ertu]ioos traveller' wexe to remind a,, 
proprietor oii the Rhine of deddenekes ki the conven- 
tional arrangements or decomlidRps ot'hw “ intdnenr,** his 
best retort would ' be to lead the fastidious guest to the 
nearest window, and 'deBtso''hilii 0 prodpoe elsewhere the 
clear sky and suushine that for seven nHxiidis in the year 
'3, ii be enjoyed u])on the Rhine. ' In thewflesof the |i<h 
Ijility tiirre is no want of comfort and of elegance, a» may 
be seen by a visit to the villas ol*Pk*inceiSalin^ftei£E^scU^, 
at Dyk, near Ncuas ; or of Hetdorp, the seali^of Count 
Spee, near Dusscldorfl 

lu the Prussian .Rhenish provinces the atrial byjurj , 
a valuable relic of the French sway, and ahnost the ^.lily 
one the people care for, Ofters opportimities to tl»e 
cauniry gentlemen p) meet at ambes, as with us. "liiey 
indeed are shorn of the aristoc*i»tic eleineut of tho'grsnd 
jury. ElectkuMt hn^o only roefently ms^iired Interest anU 
the exercise of this rightitf too indirect to be vOfy aOtrac^ 
tive. The /‘noblesse,'’ oT' gentry, caUed ioi'^^rraan 

adel ’* (the reader may think of Sir Walter Stott’s 
*' “ Udallcr,*’ in the ‘ Pirate’ ), have no f im'gOr^ pitrscnal 

n3 ■■■ 
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right to a shan* in tlio reprcs*'ii1ation ol* tho j)co]>lr. 
Estates tliii-t ill olden tiuie-» were endowed with the juivi- 
h'g*-« of a lords-Iiip, still confer the right of a representii- 
tion upon tlie ownerxS, whatever may bo their hirtii. Th^' 
owners of these “ UittergUter/’ or knights’ eslates, ibnn 
a d’stmct body between the “hohor adel,” ornctbility, and 
the burghers and peasants. The knights of the Ilhenixsli 
provinces elect a deputation from tlieir ihuhIh i' to the 
provincial diet th^t sits at Diisbeldorf. Tlw* iiilia>»itflnfs 
of the towns, as well asthose of the rural district^, wliojiay 
a certain amount of taxes, ehoosc eh^ciors, to whom the 
selection of tlicir deputies for the proviueial parlianwmt is 
intrusted. The jiolitical rights of the di(‘t, or * ‘ Landtag,” 
as this assembly is called in German, arc too cireumseriliod 
to inspire that stirring symjiathy which the publication 
of the debates of a jKiwcrful and concentrate d i.ational 
assembly awakens. The magisterial func tions iin univi'r- 
sally performed in Germany by .salaried ofKeia] r»ersoii- 
ages, so that neither the burthen nor tin* dignity of 
public life is there aftached to the station of a coiintry 
gentleman, and he , is apt to waste his leisure hours iu 
trifling or in slotiiful oeeiipations, unless, w hi* li is olien tl.t 
< iise. he lias cultivated some refined taste. On tlie. otliei 
hand, these very eircuiustances favour that side of (Jeriniiu 
^ life which has only lately attracted the attention that it 
t deserves in England. The local and family lies are f iili- 
^'jecL to less violent shocks than constant <;ej)uriitions ol 
" relatives oc'casion with us, and age advances surrounded 
l)y the natural play of the atiectioiis among .^1 iriends and 
ivlativeP'i<;<i*The aged totter to tin* grave am(>ng'Jt the 
I “old familiar faces’' with whom the man lived in friend- 
;; ship or in strite, mid with whom the child shared his 
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}Soli5u^(‘^ S 0 ^^ study.* ' USe idea of (jpino in c« 
coiiutry whore the brilliancy of he sununer sky and the 
(dear frosty atniospliore of winter alike invite to the i»iKin 
air, is less iittaelied to ttic chimney corner and the fx'cu- 
liar iurnituiM^ of certain rooms, tlian to. the periodical 
ass(‘ni))lics of the mcuihers of a fauijly at birthday and 
other anniversaries, and to tiie sympathy that is sought 
ainitiigsi frifnds on the most trifling occasion of sorrow 
■w of j(jy. Society is indispepjMjble to the German. 
llv('n the jX'sisunt and the laboureir must have tlieir talk, 
if not with tlieir cciuiils in wealth, with those whose for- 
tune it. more or brilliant ; and the observer will not 
fail to ronuirk that a far greater equality of manner pre- 
vails in tlie mode of addressing jieople of all classes in 
<»(‘rtnai) y than in England, whcitt the relations of servant 
and niasicr jwiss in a) the very highest grades of society. 

sinijilo'^t conditions arc here attached to the uidul- 
^/ence ofj'u* so(‘iahle propensities. A country gentleman 
ihcn-i'ore, of th(' .standing that we have Bup{)osed, drawing 
fiilly fiud/. per annum from an estate of about 200 ac^res, 
can tis-,ume no magisterial aiu-, nor is he calh'd ujxm to 
.:ivc ciccrioin'cring or fox-hunting dinners. Ilis hours 
<*r.: early, his meals liglu, and he jwsses his life more as 
e* ap-x'iutor t]ia7i an actor in the busy world of industry or 
ptdilics. Siicli a man it will at least be acknowledged is 
more likely to rejoice at and to aid in the gradual and 
orderly growth of knowledge and of civilization, .than 
such as speculate njion unexpectod changes, and great 
and dazzling opportunities of success. W(‘ .suspect, how- 


ever, that the mode in which a gcmtlcunaii farmer- Jii Ger- 
myny contrives to draw GOO/, per annum from 200 acn^s 
of land, will quite us much jnttT«'&t our readers os the c\- 
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pl&natory ^olHcrvutio&s into whidi our d^&re to jmint out 
the posivion which he occupiefiinsof*ietj has B<Miiiccil up. 
We retiim tiiereim to the farm at us u gooi) 

illustration of our problem. 

The first study of every goori farmer in Germany is the 
local patt of Ilk tMk, the influence of smuI and cl'nnute. 
In the upland# of Qeves the cUimite is dry, ijid tlie sun 
hot in sunnner j 1he soil is strongly cfuirged witli lime- 
stone j cow-dung found to answer bi-tLer for wijiter 
crojis, or at least cow^<huig niised with horse-dung, thou 
the latter alone : for this reason oxen are kept us druuglit 
c:attle all along the Rhine. The dung-heap in the centre 
of the farm-yard is the f>oint on which the greatest CfU*o 
is conoejitrated for goo<l forming esfablishnionts. It 
usually lies lu a deep sloped pit enclosed by stone walls on 
three sides, J|||fehottom rising gradually to tlic level of the 
yard on th^Hlb’th side, to allow of the upjirouch of ll 
dung-cart : into this pit the drains iiY)in all the offices ur 
led, Bnd waste. of all kinds is thrown upon it. The plan 
of stall-feeding, but cs[)cckdly the care taken to keep the 
beasts dean (they are rubbed down every day like 
horsea), prevents their being allowed to tread the lieap 
down. Straw is likewise much eroiioiuised, as it k used 
liO mix w'itli the oats during the winter. I'he mixtiirt' of 
jcow and horse disng, with the flow of cold moisioning 
matter^ prevents the fermentation lhat would othcrw isc 
arise in the heap, and cause nmeh of its value to evB])o- 
mtc. After the fallow ploughing the‘ manure is only 
just ploi*j,hed in suflklcntly deep to cover it ; top-dress- 
inga ue a good deal in use amongsl good farmers jbr 
grain crops. 

At Goch, as w(‘ll as in other well -managed farms in 
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this distrirt, conifKist lu'ups are to he seen in aH y^rds j 
the suhstancos used for one resembled atnixture. we bare 
«(.*en in f<oine parts of Ireland. A heap of qnioklinio is 
I'Overed all over with turf-ashes, or with wood-ashes from 
the hoiise-sioves. Water is thrown pver tile heap, ajid 
after u few days the lime, in fetnieniing^, shows itscH 
throuLdi tiieasht‘s; the iie8|» is then turned over, a^iti 
eovond with .^shcs and watered, and this process is 
n'pcjtod nniil the liiue is thtniokighly siaked ; the mass 
h then mixed with candor earth, or othisr compost heaps, 
and forms tm ejtcelleiit xop-drossing. Tho use of turf 
and wood ashes for manure, especially to prepare the 
laial for fkix, has spread into this district irooi Flaiieders. 

The advantage of keeping homed caitto for draught is 
iiKTeJifi«‘d for the famier who has his own distillery and 
brewery, by feeding them on the grains. The number 
of st(M k kept is largt% even on those uplands where tiierc 
is little grjiring ; one horse for twenty acres is the j}ropor- 
tion of tliohest fanners, but then fifteen to twenty-five oxen 
and cows would be tho smallest number of homed cattle 
Oil one huTidrcHl acres, with one to tw o hundred sheep. 
On a peasant's form of fifty acres, w’e have found four 
horses, fifteen head of horned cattle, and seventj’ to eighty 
sheep. . 

In following the use to which lihe former pals this 
uuuiure, we come, to the distinguishing feature in Uhciii^ 
agriculture. No peculiar crop is here prescribed by 
legislative cinaottneijt, and the climate admits of a suffi- 
cient variety to allow 'the landowner to draw all tlie help 
he can from the nature of hk^ soil. The uplaudb of 
Cloves are particularly well suited to grow barley. In 
the autunin the land of this- description is well ploughed 
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and manured, .ind in the follow iiigr spring barley and 
clover are sown ; llie grain obtains the liigbost price in 
the Dutch markets. It is not unusual to turn the oow'b 
on the stubblc's, but each is fastened by the stable eliain 
lo an iron stake driven into the ground to prevent stray- 
ing, as the lots are small in these parts, and no fences 
are to be found. A number of cow's thus staked at 
grass look at a distance lik^ the regular fib s of cavalry in 
skirmish. 

Tlic second year gives a rich clove.r crop, jiartly for 
stall-fmiing, in part to be saved as hay, and the tliird 
(sometimes the second) cutting gives the seed knowTi in 
Enghuid as Dutch clovcr-seetl, from tile circuiusiaiice of 
its passing through Holland on its way to London anil 
Hull, When the seed has ripened and been housed,* 
the clover is broken up, and after several ]>lougfiings 
wheat is sown, which is followed by rye. 'rurnips ai‘e 
sown ill tlie rye-si ubbles, and the fifth y(‘ar biggins tiie 
rotation again with potatoes, followed by barh'y and 
clover in the highly manured soil. In soils leas pecu- 
liarly suiti'd to liarley (which recoiiunends itself us a pro- 
fitable article of exjiortation) wheat and rye follow pota- 
toes or ilax, and are followed by oats. Cabbages and 
carrots often alternate vfith potatoes os fallow crojis, and 
arc richly manured,' and in most large farms the twu 
rotations go on side by side on lands of diilering quali- 
ties. Pi'rhaps the absence of expensive fencing favours 
the study y ihe ^wculiar nature of the s^^ wbich is evi- 
dently Si'Vt'rely tric'd by the rotations wc teve described. 
Where coni]xisls with marl or lime arc used as top*dre>s- 

* The yield of seed is, according to Lobbes, lono lbs. to 
the Dutch bonnier, or about 5 cwt. per English acre. 
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m"s, thf' rotiiiioii is usually prolonged, and the rye erop* 
IS r«'p(‘aled and I'ollowed liy oals. It is courinou to top- 
ilress the barley, after it lias geririiriated, wiih ec^rnpost 
or with li((uuls. 

We now take Lh(‘ cost of cultivation and the produce 
rroni a witer whose authority we foibd readily aeknow- 
led*!**!! t<i be such as might be relied upon. 'Phe laud is 
ploughed tw'u'e, throe limes, and even five limes on some 
.'‘Oils, tbj- ilje winter (Top. After bcarjs jieus, and clover, 

' i!ic ])loni: liing Is usually sufficient. Coni-stubbIe.s are first 
turned ov(t w'itli a scavineator, which is formed by sim- 
ply adjusting the plough of the country ‘to a higher level, 
and causing it to cut more flatl}" under the surface than 
usual. The object" tliis process is, of coui-so, by cutting 
tln'ough the roots of the w'cods, to cause them to ib'cay 
the more rapidly. The seed labour U performed l)y Ibe 
farm>s(Tvant*!, uud goes to the yearly account. The liur- 
vciiting n'quiros extra hands. It is nsuad to mow'corn 
of all kinds \>itb a eradle-scythe. One wonum binds as 
nnich as t^^o n)eii can mow. The mowers as well as 
lenders contract for their work, Iho former at about ‘;s'. 
to 6r/. jM'j English acre; binders get about "Is. Cui, 
per acre. I’hreshing is now commonly perlbruied by 
norse-machiiies, ou large farms; which finish 100 shcavt s 
in a day often hours. The yearly wages are - -for nu n, 
5/. to 71 . : for women, 41, to 6/. 

It is not easy to conceive a simpler forming pnK'e.s.s 
than has been djcs'cribcd. The land is made to bear the 
utmost that Rjaturc without forcing permits. Horned 
cattle are used in abundance, but are not forced in fatten- 
ing, and the average weight of an ox does not exceed 
forty stone, 'SVith the annual yield a fanner difiercntly 
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c\r(;umstttuco<l might not bt» oontv*n ted. The roUowtug 
csltuiate of the crojnn the upland is tVoiu high aulhofity, 
uiul has bten eoiifivmed by our inquiries : — 

Wheat, 8 to 12 fold Peas, 20 told 

Kve, 8 to 20 ibid Tares, 1 (i to 24 fold 

Oats, 12 to 20 fbW lieiuis, l2tol6 fold 

Barley, 12 to Iti fold Clover, li tons aud 5 cwt seed 

Buck-Wheat. 40 to bO fold per iiere. 

The hinner's speculation turns, in this disfriji,, jiot 
uptni ftjrciiig eorn crops, for which ho has but a limited 
average sale. If he can extract more than usual Irmn 
the s(dl, he would in the uplands inereuse or r(‘|K‘at his 
growth of flax. In the lowlands he would g!‘ow more 
ra|»c>socd, clover-seed, and tobacco he now does, 
'fhe change recently ihade in the Engtlsh inqM)rt diiti<*v 
Oft seeds has laid the foundation for a great influx of 
wealth into the Bhenish district. 

We may venture to asamne that tlie above sialement 
represents the average return of fair soils in ilnv whole of 
the region of the Rhine fl>r a careful i'ui nuT. More liian 
thirty bushels of wheat per acre is nowhere obtained, ami 
with the prevailing iiieat and com pric.es it would evidently 
not pay to force a greater corn production at tbc co^it of ii 
greater consumption of manure. On the oilier hand, the 
repetition of saleable croj^ is limited by the necessity of 
cha^i|;ing frequently products raised. 

Ge-inin farm usually supports itself, care being 
taken to want as little as possible that is not siqiplied by 
the ground. The brea.d is baked at hom^l^and the oven, 
if possible, healed by faggots from the or hedges, 

where tlo ; l^xist. 'fbe mcsit is also usually slaughtiTcd 
at ,h^<||pc, and [irovisions of beef and poik sausages, of 
la c^ bufter, bacon, hums, and smoked meat, an^ perHxJi- 
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fully laid in, tngclhor with tho potatoes, sour cabbage, 
beaus, ami beet-root, and tho dried apple and pear cut- 
tings, whix h ibnii tho articles of ftjod. 

"I’he land luay therefore be imagined as dividcil into 
two lots, one of which furnishes the food Ibr household 
u>i* and fodder for the cattle,, while tlie btiier yields the 
nuirket crojte that are to be tHrned into money. In the 
present St) le of fanning, au estate of ‘200 aercs in the 
Due’ny of Ctleves nef'ds ten men, and ton women or hoys, 
farm seivautfi., We may assume that four lue.iics, six 
oxen, fifteen COWS, ten pigs, and one hundred sheep are 
kept. This stock will requu^, on a close, ealculation, 
iiu acri's, togcth<!r with the stubblootunnps off thirty 
acres of wheut or ^e. Thirty acres of w'oofi w:5i give a 
’ seanty supply of firings which will need to be eked out 
with coals. Ten acres, yielding 300 bushels of rye, or of 
onuivalcnts in potatoes and culinary vegetables, are de- 
voted to grow food for the inmates. We have then 
Mcvcuty acres for market crops, with (at Goeh) the profit 
<m the sale of milk, fat cattle, wool, clovcr-see*!, linseed, 
the gain mi the brew'ery and distillery, as the revi'uiie of 
the landowner; frgin w'h^ch, however, wages, wear and 
tear of house, offices,, and imj^dements, together with 
biiiiilng alterations, must be 
The land producing market t>f)pa may tliereforo be- 
estimated to yield as fcdlow.s ^ 




Yield. ivico. 

Amoua* . 

20 acifs of potiCees « 

5000buBhele,at 1«. fid. £375 

0 

»> ,, 

barky 

650 , , 2 0 

C5 

it 


wheat 

COO , , 3 i\ 

105* 

0 

10 ,, 

flax OFTrjjie 

• • • • 

1.50 

0 

1 ao 

clover-seed 

8l>cwt. at 4 5 0 

180 

0 

10 ,, 

lui^d . 

25 , , 30 0 

37 

10 
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Yield. Prlre. A*nount. 

1 00 sheep, ivool, at 5 SOO lb& at U. 8f/. £'42 13 

£1)55 3 

Deduct interest ^ 2000/. . stock . £100 

Wages 10r> 

Repairs' cf 50 

Fuel (coali), -veCcnAKEy^ bill, &c. GO 

310 0 

£646 3"^ 

The profit on cattle sold ipy be set ofiT 

against • butcher’s for oxtraoiwuries, and if 
45/. l)e estmiatcd^ to |J^e genera) and local, 

taxes falling op tike grouti^, tre see .^t GOO/, per annum 
may be clearQ443ty a fai^Cff, wfep y$sdu{d live with his eer* 
varits c^\20p ,tb^«d])achy of, Clcves^ If the 

farmer keeps a gentlenuin’a establi^lwBeiit united with his 
farm, he must deduct the^expcaaoe of it from his gro» pro> 
fit ; in 4EMug w^kh it will probably appeiir that as much 
crmif^ii,ml|«^n)[7inay be purchased for that sum in Ger- 
many aaJ^W. per unuum wcudd eprnmand in England. 

We shall almrtly review the itema tliat haTc given 
for ithe soke, of of an equal quan- 

t oC potatoes the farm is found in 

greati^r par4.<^ impowftilc. As every 

. hia|Hwp('4m55^'il i« opljr by changing the shape 

in. yn&idli the egpefabuniiance ia sold that it cun bo diH> 

^ poaed of. , iledqe. the nepemity farv^j^^ distil buy and 
■ brewery which are ibuitd cm ell large The extra : 
w'heai and bailey raised .would also fi|]j|yito sale at homo, 
in ordinary years, withoot this BubshUary heljpi tlic profit 
on which, how'Cver, allows a good price to oe reckoned 
in the farm books. Tho^ whojuie disposed to be.woriti* 
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cal oa the score of continental farmings should first care- 
fully weigh the circumstances of the country and th<*. 
state of the market,, before they venture an opinion as to 
. what the cultivation ought to prddu^e. Jacobs, 

Wnd all travellers who have taken, point, have 
f found the production ' of Gertmity w ef iy M iiaU, Our irw- 
quiries confirm this fact. We find it^ however, natural, 
and do not believe that wlfo: the present population, and 
the restrictions on exportation, H cohkl well be otherwise, 
liarley and sqejs are here ckportiblo products, their 
value is fixed the and London ibices, as the 

' value of flax, since the auccoi(6tal fixertions df Messrs. 
Marshall, is no>v fix^ at Xieecte; 1b the Mkinc manner 
? w'c find tobacco and"t«rool sold at the rate^tjontent in the 
^general market of Eurojie. ThO adviBWi^l^' tseoruing to 
the Ilhcnish luitnb* %lih the recent improved means of 
travelling, consists m the bringing these markets nearer 
to him. IT^d no restrictions been anywhere imposed on 
the sale of grain, the agricuHurc of dm Eliefi$W^vii}ccs 
wliicli lie contiguous to the sterile part of in 

France, to T3clgiuTn,"at)d to Holland, all cn^inporting 
eouTkti'ies, would doubtless have taken a direction 
that would have afforded gntili Even 

then, however, as'^colnpctit^' districtis of 

th(! East of Europe w ould, bftve w 

all probability not have been foreedlaf:dm costof iin^- 
<i raining, as in El^and. A gfteatcrshmfe of general pro- 
Bpfrily would h^K^ervadcdlhcse districts than novr fjrfe-* 
vailsi under the l^roii of corn iwCfelbitibns ; ahd butchw’s 
'neat being morn gcnertilly saleable, wotdd have favonred 
the holding of large stocks of cattle^ tfnd would hav<j thus 
en(*btoged high manuring. * ' 
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Tjiie comnicncemeut made by the, French in improving 
the ruiids w'lioFCYer they caiue u;^ conquerors, has been 
followed up pcrscveri^ly by the, Fr^uuan gov eminent, 

fearful saerifices, 

m the Npt, Q|ily ,go<«l, but luxurious 

roads now ell directions. A 

slii] greater .'cjfa^^ige was e|bcted,by the steam-navigation 
as soon ,aa tbie covpetitlon^of vu ious companies rc-f 
dared t)^ fi^ight to tbw present ^lodcrg^^ The 

connection of the 6ic)gi!ll|i raiiiroj^s wtj^ tbe Hhiiie by 
tlic Qptcuiiig pf the line ColQj^ to v erviers had the 
double eife^ of «ref^ng,^|tewontl9^ llhcuish j>roduce, • 

and of silanilaj^ng bo^b the Dutch i|pd.thc Belgian govern^* 
^nts to the tiiiimt trade ^ from Gmmany by ' 
a reduedhm of dsiaies, ai^ ndiminution of the annoyances 
tliat have loi^ been co^dejfi^ i^U^atal^le from custom* 
hoiisQs. By diQgroes a niw^nie^affic sprang up bi>4\vcen 
ttm provinces of Prussia on tho Baltic and 

tha;.pop«i^.^h^ on. tbe Bbiuije, which, although 
adviotii^^' to the eonatnmn? hi tho uianufucturing 
towns an^illaga% baa SPtatMally altered the ])osition of 
this Eheniah J{st distUh^ long left him but 

a doubtfid rcsslt, an^^ ^ probably ip a 

few years }» giYOO tipf ahd distilling wij} 

h gp yo > e(EpListo,4|^upBt^ beoawied on by c-apir 
taw,whO| on their part', wifl puFelni|c the materials they 
SisqliM^ the ftawN?),’* ^at neither JpRty is ultimately 1 
likely to lose by^ ^imgeof <sflsNt.,jOur rcsulors will 
premise. Thai It. is nt presents l^mpanicd by the 
usual lanicnlatioiu ^ those w^m^are obliged ^ to suit their 
fanning operations to the aystem Is aBo natural. 
Tbe Gomplti^aats, however, overlook the improved state 
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V tKclP general market^ wliich the new means of com- 
niunicalum have .efeoted, the influx of manufacturing 
prosperity, aiid'^e inicr(r^ of ]^ulation,.w'hich never 
fail to accot]n})any good mt^ans 6r official 

documents it ap|)ea¥s that tbhe in the 

Prussian towns, whore a slau^hlisriiig levied, rhse 

from 782 lbs. per head tif . p^pidatlbm to the period 
1R27-1S39, to b^ww The 

]jif)))ula(ion of the fi^een tow^s of the Rhenish' province 
j^nyiiig the slangtoeriii^'litt;^ ir^Caai^ in the last-uamed 
tiiroo years from‘ 245,635 to 206,274, or 4^^per Cent., 
altiuiiigh, from tlic low rates of prices, the 
Uheniah manuractoiiers were badly off in 'that inters 
jvah The period is rapidly approoxdilhg'wIdMi 
fanner will no longer dread thatany 'of ‘^6iO cra(» 9 '"nuscd 
in the proportions wO have described,' vtilf, in good 
years, be left us a drug u^n bis hands. ' Instep of 
calculating upon' his distlSery 'tO carry ^^per- 

abimdanl produce, he will Be in'duced 'to sti|i^'fhe eHhct 
of improved utciisils and cf careful stock-bib^tnidry to 
sup] )ly the demand 'of his niecumulariog xieigitbours. 
That ho has a large field before him,' aiidr %liaf the 
resources of these "find GourttrieS' are far from being 
strained, our reddera have .alrea<^^‘‘‘pdI!c<nved^ They 
would unqucstii^bly h^fve 'brng^^caTurabhe^ ^ 
.supply for exporta^on’) if the diHi^ jib-posed' ljty;^Sirn- 
importing countries^ forergtfgrain hsd tiot eonfl'n^ the 
production of on a^^^d.seide' more distant 

lands w itb cxubcrdhtly Sicib soils. Rhenish" far- 

nu*rs, and cspecially'ffid 'limdownert, may however be 
i congratulated on the circumstance that no unnatural sys- 
tem of cultivation has been fostered by partial legislation. 
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Thoy retain the ])rivilcge ot* following; the natural 
doniand that infallibly follows the growth of ]) 0 ))ulatioii, 
and they Uirp thedr position fo good account. TIk; hi^h 
prices paid for land are in some degree 1o be jLserilKid to 
th(! want of good investxiiiC^ in other occupations. The 
manufactures that are so sedulously pi oteetod by the high 
import duties, do not iiimish enough in quantity to sa- 
tisfy thb nor do their profits attract capita^ 

from the land. On the other hand, the only article ol 
agi’ieulture that is protcKJted by a high duty, cheese, docs^ 
not need this help, whieli perhaps in many places ope^ 
rates to the disadvantage of whole distnc.ts by indnaj^ij 
the farmers to neglect the growth of flax. Fora^' 
cheese pays an import duty of 12s. per cwt. Fkx ii 
only taxed at 6d. per cwt., and although jicrhaps n 
more profitable' for tho gmwer tliun cheese, yet allbrdy 
more employment to the labouring class. 
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chapter 11, 

We now invite our readers to accompany ua {uitheir car- 
riasres or on tlic map) in an eacursion into ^wlaiids 
of Cleves. For this purpose we leave the high road on 
the heights, and miss over to Pfalzdorf, a colony esta^ 
hlishcd in 1741, on a heath, by Protestant eniigraiits from 
the Palatinate. Near this settlement, which industry and 
.'skill have rendered flourishing, tlic house and grounds of 
tlicrr Lobh^s arc situatoil, whose father is known as, ati 
. Btccincd author on agriculture, in the practice of which 
"'art he w'as (as his estate testifles) eminently soocessfal. 
riu' grounds w('i'e enclosed from the heath, and are now in 
fK'rh'f t Ijcart and full cultivation. This faring Vasenhof), 
like that of Herr von Busch, serves still a niodtd 
f.«nn I'm* ilu' ncighl:x>urhood, and the opinion of the 
pnsent proj)rietor on all subjects connected with rural 
fM'oiioniy is not less rcsiKicted. The house iias less of 
architectural ornanumt than that of llorr von Busch, and 
i'' laid out more upon the plan of the larger farming csti\- 
hlishinents of the neighbourhood. The ground floor is 
occupied by s))acious kitchens and washhouses, aiid when 
w'o visited it the <;ibfiteatB of the former apartments were 
displayed at the windows, and on boards and stools in 
the yard, where countless {X>ts and stewpans, tin plates 
and dishes, cullenders and braziers, imnounccd d>y their 
brilliancy that the periodical cleansing time for the 
autumn, “ the kirmess," was at hand. Tics lockcd-up 
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capital, which, when added to the linen in the hoiiaewi'o’s 
dothes-preaa, is often worth a large sura, forms a sto'Ii 
Ofl i^angibfe amongst the nsddle classes and peasantry ra 
dermany as the jewels of noble families. The di visit, t 
of the treasure amongst heirs male and female occasions 
no less anxiety and bickering than that of the wsettes, ^ 
nocklac.eg, and bracelets of j)eopIe of fashion. The yard 
of this>est ^lbt hmcnt is equally spacious with that beh "c 
des0rihe4|HI|||Bi offices run in a long line panillcl to ttic 
house, wBill i | £ | ||ai nto a thriving orchard. The kite!.' it 
and 2owe]r^|pd^s dose the yard, being ii>*ci < 

the end i)^|^site to the onlraucc between the offices * 
the house. Between grouj/st of i roes on (\ li sid t* 
coiniiost-hcaps indicalo the foi*osijinf >ind ‘‘kill of the 
master. There is more planting on this- estate than :s 
common iii the uplands, the stnuil valuta of iiie heath 
originuiiy having induce<l the purch isor to plant cxiert- 
sively. The ho»s<^s of l^iahdorf are n«at cottages on .i 
large scale, mostly built in w'Ood(‘n iViunework filled 
in with bricks, or with strong wdek v-work plu^tercd on 
the outside and inside, eight inches thick, which makes a 
warm ami durable wall. They all slajid in u line facinii 
the road, ' itli sniull gardens in front, and the ’ nd hi> 
loriging to it at the back of each co^'tage. The h dir irs 
are from fifteen to tw enty acres, and arc well f 'd^ , ^il- 

though th« occupiers have other "ources of industry, si li 
as carriers’ w'ork, fiax, and sometimes, in spite of he' 
Jew.s, who monopolize this brandi of trade, cal1.h'-deaI-( 
ing. A prvjof of their skill as farmers is afibrdod • y 
their flax, which is the principal market-crop at Pi 
dorf, and which is there raised upon .tlm lightest f 
ceivable sandy soil. h ■ ^ 
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F!a\ is sown liorc after clover, carrots, oats, and bilck- 
v\lioiU. “At Ncukirc'hcn, nearOeldem,” says ScKwerfz, 
“ ihc rotation — barley, clover, flax, wheat, is held to be 
Fliix must not <‘onie on the same land more than 
•UK O in six years. The clover-stubbles after seeding- are 
tsloiuhed deeply l)eibro- the winter, and ten one-lmrse 
■arts of dung are laid upon an acre of land and r*v 
.iiui!! tJicre. In spring the sti-aw is harrowed off, the 
i,^r««iiid once ii»»r»' harrowed, sown, harrowed again, and 
About five bushels of seed aro sown per acre; 
Kiga •'•e-1 is found, to la.<3t good longest, but the S(‘ed 
from liie P-alatinate, wiiich must be brought fresh for each 
■‘■'Cl ynrs the Iw'st flax.” It has been observed that 
■• die dung has been allowed to iie on the land 
u}jh the wiiitCM 'Uv flax yields ino !, ))«t the rye 
it re<juires m ome, Whore the dung is ploughed 
'ore winter, i»e flai less luxuriant, but the laud 
is ai'ier it in better lieart. 'I'he flax is steeped for 
.'■10 ui water, and then iRe’,.<*ad our on elover-Iand 
<»r eight w e -ks to tinish the rorting of the husk, 
^okc'n ainl hackled by hand in the llelgian manner, 
'iiid to yidil 8 cwt. of fine flax i>er acre (KJ rw't. 
Dutch morgen). P'rom 8 cwl. of dried flax, about 
•wi. is obtained by the Btdgian dressers, and this pro- 
Tio^rn):! wc have adopted in our calculation given above. 

‘V few miles to the north of Pfalxdorf, the cross road 
into the lowlands, which is raised but little above 
« ■ \ alloy of the Rhine, and there the more luxuriant 
“^'■tation indicates a change bc>th of soil and climate. 

Ill these lowlands, which extend from near ti»c 
- -ontier of Holland up the Rhine for thirty miles 
long the river’s bank, the farms are large and the land 

c 
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' usually laid out with regard to abnn(iaiit and riidi pas* 
"tui'ea.' " Cattle are here Mtenod on tlui grass and clover. 
A fiarm -ftear Weed has a stock ol' seven horses, eight 
:'0D1^B, thirty besides calves, and sixteen to twenty 
pigs, on about twenty-eight acres. These farms are half 
pastttt’c hind, flooded in the sjtrmg by the Rhine, and yet 
the number of hands employed is from seven to ten men, 
and threw to four women, servants. Th(' wages of the 
' former am hrom 5 f. to per annum, with hearty meals, 
at which meat ai[»pears every day, especially on the low^ 
leR' of the river, where the astates mostly belong 
to lich owners. C>n the right bank the rood wc have 
follbwed jbiiis the second high road from Oleves to 
that runs i)arallel with the upland rtwid, at AppcI- 
a flourishing village, the houses of which arc 
.widely scattered, to iirlace them as mneh as poasrible on the 
h»ds belonging to the owners. Adjoining Apj»eldorn 
is the hamlet of Marienbaum, which the inquiring tra- 
veler will find the best station for a halt in this ueigh- 
' ^V^bod. He Will be surprised at the acconmuxlatioii 
wlddt the mnaflbrds, and will obtain mueh useful infonn- 
ation fhwn the people of the house. From the inn to 
the bank of the river is a pleasing walk of about throe 
miles. , l^e small farm-houses have a very neat upjiear- 
ftn^ Bhd have a kitchen and flower-garden as a never- 
failing appendage,, IXere loo wc have found the la- 
cottages on small allotineats very neat, oon- 
iahiing k grdM deal of room in oosabiaation w ith great 
eeob^my cfvcenaimtiiHi. ' The cottage is built of brick, 
with nhigWiw^^wiiich seih^ as barn The 

Igtetien, ad jomhif wlucb iaa bedroom, 
.W)th v Two oBier room.^ o^jen ihmi these,, and the 

X ew, Ut in t^tinuation under the same 
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Yooi’. Small patches of land appoaifce. tlio :houf>e9 iivcre, 
when we saw them, €llod with eabba^, 

and Ollier vegetables, between vl^htcb and the 

])CO])]o had constructed a te^liomy fenee with stiekp, up 
which was trained the^ large .bean, fhiat. ought h> i>e 
better known in England than it Is, jAnd whipb tvw. sliall 
take the liberty of calting the G^msin.beaa^ in (K^intradtfH 
t'riction to tiie small Frcu<^ bean. These 
cious when fresh, and are preserved la varioiia.l^ays 
..•r winter use.. The road from Marienbimm W the 
Rhine lies through a polder, ^whieh is protoe);^ fiuxm 
(he river, whose level is higher than parfo of lha Jfaijid, 
:by a high dam. The keeping up of tills embankment 
is an f^xjionsivc matter, and its cost is defrayed by a,|tate 
V.v^td oil the landholders of the pold«r. A fv^f0fifs 
pe< it g»vc way, and the water caused great .ddya^lion, 
!Oi the poldt'f is occupied, by a numerous body Oit'amalji 
faru^ers taul hjnd "nera. Tim banks of^^e riner cm 
h> 'I are formed of similar dams, Ui^ ^hia jpMtof 

' Vi and mighty stream preslnta little .th0.:pic* 

u. -<:tn We may, therefore^ letunx 
i *r'> u little to the right of the road anoth^ pr^ty^ 
..s>.A:/y-hojae bsionging to a x. 'tired offieer, reputed mie 
^ the best thimt 'i* ir these ^rta. Sevcusili ^es 
xi.'U>id .lis iiouao iw ^lev' ed ^ the growth .of to^oe)6, in 


which he is Very successful; • 

1 1 hits been noticed that rape-'Seed find tobaec^ ' 

qucntly substituted in the lowlandaakllMil^ot erbps,.. 

. for tlw flax mtd fadatoes oif !1E1bie growth or 

tobacco sa ditootffspod », by. j&wtif 

dollars to fl per 




cm THE BBINIB. 

<>f^e tAnd. '‘This to 14f. and 16 j?. per acre. 

Some detn^, respecihig^ tbit crop, which one of those 
kwd thAt BiN» -intended to potiie posterity has excluded 
^n 'Eogliah rdte^nt, imyla^ wsts^ptabU to our readers. 

'The plantt $re raised in a Ihotbed and ti'ansplanted. 
Thl^ hotbed 'Conajstt'of a pit a IbiiA deep fille<l with cow- 
dung, imd coreited fivfe' ioch« with earth, on which a light 
fiacAe is ftadbd'' that la covered with oiled pa^wr insteatl 
of-gkss, atld'Snffieieiktly eloped te throw off theTa\p. 
Horae^tmg is ^nd to be too hot for tiic plants, and it 
throws tfp ^drtgi,' near which the tebacco does not thrive. 
A bed of “SSO s<^ro feet will hold plants enougli for two 
adr^ of-land. The seed is sown in March, and must be 
atl^eWbd equally over the bed, that the plants may }ye of 
like size. T^e meagre here used for SOD square feet is 
Dutch pipes-full, a measure more amusing to read 
of' t^^an' difficult to use. When the seed is sown, the 
frame ^Pllut up', and the crevices everywhere closed with 
moist eliy or CoW'idw'g. TbeCovera are lifted in dry 
weiiitiN^'eveiiy three 'Says, in rainy periods every six days ; 
the'hcd'is'Wat^eff sufficiently to kedp it a little moist, 
t The^l^uhd which is Wbe planted wfth' tohuerv) must 
be ploh^lmd' ffVe orsii ffmes.' "With ffie W ploughing 
bat two tho dung is worked iii. Th£ last ploughing but 
one brings the 'dung up to the 8urffii»,^find it is again 
the ' last' plen^mg. ' The soil is thus 
Ihl&d^hiy 4he dung. The land, if large 

'enehigb, beds, and plants arc dibbled 

in'along a lbM^'tbedffbb^, ^tWbieetinda haff^ length, 
servings The 

plAiitidjg^Mf^^^ In 31^1 : re^hoeing in the Smn- 



liter suffices y >' here the l^ul i#jpeif(K^y .clolin^ The (edves 
sprout imlil the stem fiai tvrelvid Mrj^il 

ihe top is plu(^^ i>C /ThelfMve&tieave^^fliif^her^^ 
tfic sand-leaves, Sandgiit^'^Hafaqvo these are /the earth- 
leaves, “ Erdgut,” -ere. lai^ t^W; the 

uppermost arc the beat . Tl^'^lucking 

( ommouces with ihet lowest) or sand ,leayes»^ whj)c^ are 
Iniuiid on the field in bundles hy thcmselvf^' ^^ho Ciarth- 
Icaves are next pkdeod, lOid kept apart from the ,othM ; 
the best leaves are takim off last Whctn. the leav{» art^ 
carted home, on which- occasion qare taken to keep the 
bundle's as clean as possibloi a slit ia made in the, stalk at 
the thick end of tlie leaf, and the leaves a^e. pU^. up 
until they begin -to wither. They are then sfrunijprpn 
polos, to be hung up in tbc drying-sheiL This shod has 
walls of open wickcr^-work, and thcre.areopeidnga Hi the 
roof to facilitate a tiiorongb draught. The peasants faaug 
up their leaves in tiie haylofts over their stables i but 
the moist effluvia from below is found to injure the, leaf. 
When the leaves are partially ihied .tlu|y, are , piled (tlie 
(|iialiticc4 each apart) in si^uore . lieapfc^ to ferip^b iuid 
these heaps are broken up and reconstructed 
to allow the ,buzi|dles that at one tune lay^t^e^to be 
placed in the- middld, until ali heal^ The 

tobacco is then sold to ibe manuffctfiFery aud^ ^ .^n 
plants } icld ope pound weight, the return is^«nnsfdcia4l^^ 
buiiig often dO^di^lara ibr a Fiitssian Biptrg«^, 

I>er Engli^i X^4hUoiiaHtinrd'is^t^^^ 

the labpiu*,, and ^tnMifs are ^ by the 

lioher kind. 

The labourer, piarrts 

and even dung. If he finds the {^fa atooiS, hiS jdiiire is 
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j liut i¥ Kfe durig, 'which of course is 

he gctilone 

hjif of proiduceV'^'T^^ fiidfe rf’^idaproving the 

w^cs of iigi^itii^ lii|!b6<ii^ i^6]'d^s6^e somc&tten- 
fioii . Th4 tia JpSn ^hacco-g^'ing represses 

its in I^russU/ as btf heen ri^rkbd ; but we 

shall We ^F^'^iopppVtunities of noting this crop as 
wo |4Vani^/ap the Ahitie. Near the vill%e of Wissen 
W uiplands of Cleves. The- 

on which the l&mer rcflles as a marketable 
one Is which we notic^ as chieily jfiultivated on the 
uplaiids^near Pfaizdorf The fiax-fielils of a Village in Ihe^^ 

two hundred niorgcndU? 

(I^.,|cig8). Wl^>.clOycrf flaxV'ati'd iitheat, is coh- 
sid^lMHllood ittta^llll^at ikt does not IhHve on the 
samy^HEticner toSInonde in'six^^rlB; The clover 
stuh^Rre ploughed up deeply^ and tw^ty Small one- 
horse loads of dung carted npoii it before dm vt inter, 
and Icf'i upon the land. In spring the ground is well 
hairoWed'^nd ^teW^ then' harrotKed tigaiti'and rolled. 
This Is sdd tohaVe more effect upon the 

crop immediately follovra it, than when the dung is 
in. ' l^e ■ effect of the plk$ughcd-in dung is, 
ho^yj^V^iW oro^'’ of the ’folfowlng yea’-c, 

ThJsr'W-seeSi ’either" iVom ttiga; Bc^gftUn, or'the upper 
is estimated to avexago &<owt. jf 
df iS'cwt;'phr£ngHi!i!facro. ' This, 
tt ’l^^^glWiboUt 17i. per 

.fifnglish gW 

i ^busliels ^laed 'to the ocre.'^ ^^e crepn^j^itltr on 
wihieic's^S^^ ’taki^‘ 1» obtfdh good ^ualityv " 
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. I'iiG lovi laiid cultiy%|x^ ,oa, (mtill iams look^ to Ms 
rapenseod 

or his habits huoft ia jprefer the one to the othf£r.'' 

The large farmer isa sto^ft^!^ 
c'hcc^ . made Ja tlwL Pttt(^ ‘*ot]^tamharg fashioiC *id 
whose fat cattle fmd a leady sale in n^hfwtuHng 
district of Elberfeld^w in the cities of Di^sieldoi^ 
Cologne. . Hisfitllowrcrop^ are tfaeriefoiyi 'in&iijpji^whn^ 
Swedish, tumipSf orewfots and cabbages, «hI the grains 
A; from bis distillery, with oil><:akc, out Ids ot 

fodder in. the winter months. Lend ip the iovlanda 
iahigh in ])rice. Wa w^o told of a smaijl" estate of 18 
morgens, with a peasant’^ bouse and, office ^igmn it^ thid 
sold in 1845 f<w S10,DOO ^oUars, or 8 pOOaf^^^"|^w 0 id(i 
a high velniutioa to^i^tunate the f 

t.!\Qt the land ffddfor 1502, per 
We endeayoured to giito some idea of the position at^ 
standing of tbe.conntry gentleman on the J^war Jlhme. 
On.'* sketch was indeed a hasty and topst imp^rfp^t '^one, 
Initthc answer will probably be iiiiill ,Jpss esp^ 
satisfactory When we axe asked to desKoibe wh^^eutities 
a laage daas .of the . p^ulation. to bo jcalled 
Peasant is,A..^ 0 bd tlmt we ha^' bomwed.. % 
French, rimd; rpeoas oountryman* The pcw|^p^dihg 
word in €tonnit» Js l^uer ” which a hidl^ or 

workman ; «|A ^*ihe bauer is the .TOp 
the soil , for ^ genoral nottrishipent .A Jb- 

qniry sboews» therefore^ boew/* a wixrdjtitod W fo 
a tex9n>iaf^iiapn>aoh, is ra itsdity jadUtmctio^^ expressnig 

industrkw-^c^isrtk^ 

l|[ave only of - lato be^ emani^^ tinder 
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which tl^cultivfttQrfr of \«cri^toug in all 

^ t®he. dif- 

Jjn Eiiglaad llic 

j:Aoe ^unWshed m the 

mto the 
iji^Ei^sity Coined oat 
by eiudlcultiva- 

tors €9^60^1!^ ov«r., aaljyl^yy and in the 

FriHMth^veyoliidkfn iha estates we«e» by the' agency of 

mostly in small 

XMmiels'. ^ The German peaaaai was. erigiimlly a sub^- 
b^cnv'svhe^ held his, land ad' afemhd lord .ou the tnrms 
ofeliil; and'setivipa- In the inost aneieni timea the pea- 
89041 foHewieid rhia nhief into lil%'.lield« ^i^ce the esta- 


bil^jnsint of , stwadkig amiies.hia..datie 9 have been con- 
finedl^ fn agnciiltdlbtd.serviees^ B^had^to .worlds.' number 
^ 49'0 In the .week lor. his lordrShher witli. without 
idh jt 4 s^>‘; as the terms of . tlie holfheg ran.. If^Austria^ 
i$hei^.tiia> loheuivrents'’' (as they have been, termed by a 
lea«ii^ |iolhi<»^^ ntill la-eyail^^tlie Uiost coni- 

tsioii .ga^taou' is lOS days^ with a waggpn mi team, for 


eC Soaa^r hohliags nre .saddled 

with, hpiae.e^. manual,, smicc. The 
vajlher^ the^clo^ of, the long 
Qiei:!»wiy\^ the,, ereehon of u 

ittgffha epoph of a 
».3f^^:|K)9h Che mos^ the 

hem , fo » 
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or herei^tilt^ on, fixed' terms, a. ]Joii}t 
easily i6t^^ n<i>*«JfaiSfee of aaimu^g^ any 

other^fitlk!; Tbo 

as actual |sosi$^^ . 

seoins to bavei^oifi»M'#6 p^mtnte Ce tfiib ^fiiioaAce 
of niany'of the oppresaiTe forma of feifdd^i^-loiig Jkfiv 
the ncce^ify for them had passed away, '‘^kus.'^e vil- 
la^ bond, with Itb disthiedmis dfeatf,- modea^f^lkgv, 
and other habits; were preserved In Genknmy biEyoiid the 
period when H:he disedmfart they'0K!$easiehed^iMltd4e^^ 
them to beaboHshed in other coun^ee.' Tooths day^refy 
village ie distinguished by Ihe^eolOiirto which the 
and womeh^or the most part soruphlously ad|ierek» dress; 
by the hat of the males; and the prescrUx^d than 

the; favourite hood of the women. To eliange ti^e leeus^ 
tomed'atdre and adopt fhe costamooMhe^owei if 
nymbus kr GeriAafty with a change of eosdifion; ‘ -*lh« 
]ieasant who dobs so becomes a ^ bmgher;^’ er temteih', 
as lie enters oh, the career of a man: of ’l6airftiwg; -4ES a 
f)astor, a lawyer/ dr an diaeial charm^." life ma^ht 
olficc, whether a tumpike-ikeeper (Who is herb "a servant 
of tjid’ crown) or a bailiff/ wears the • peaaaMltVi^ diWsS^ 
iV any innkcepfer or shopman SO' attired. . 

lage Boniihoe shsames'tiio fr^ said eimv^'si^hSimoat 
ol' the toWnSfnim/siiid drOps tilie peasafit^S 'tidred^eesik^ 
hat whM'fhat ifi'-bustesiarfiy'wmw 
the rimpt^'^ 

ms!bm,',lkaa -bf the^w 

ofki^e % ^towns' wf ^ ' in 

Bhe^sh 

of trade hies underdid tboih^ prissiliso 4^ 

the peaaaat of 
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CIcM'S the Ihudal tio soon pave way to a (•ftl<*ululion of 
mutual advantage between the owner anti (*uii>v:il»)r. and 
the custom of fanning out land was hc7*c !i'’' ;)fcd curlier 
and has been continued on a more extensive scale tlum in 
any other part ot (JcriiMiny. 

That the opinion we have veritured, in ascribing tIk* 
free position of the peasant and landowner in the Duchy 
of Cleves to tlio influence of trade, is not a fbrwjd orre. 
is proved by the fact cited by Rive in his valuable wtuk 
on the peasants’ holdings in Wcstphal'ui. It apficurs that 
when, in the fourteenth century, the count > of Mark, on 
the right bank of the I II line, was united with Cleics, the 
rulers of the latter district could not understand why tlm 
relations between the feudal lords and the peasants should 
not l»e allowed to regulate themselves in the ruitijrid manner 
prcRcribfd by mutual interest, as tlicy hUd scert take 
place on the left bank. They could not enter into ili<* 
feelings of tlie peasants to dejiend upon custrunary privi- 
leges, or on the interference of the government tf> pnjteii 
them from cncrwching superiors. But it is likely too 
that the statesmen of Cleves calculated too lightly the 
disadvantagc‘.ous position of Westphalia, which lay out of 
high road of trade, and possessed no trav*:rsah!c road«. 
this county of Mark we now invite our readers to 
foiled us, and for that purpose recommend them to follow 
tbe'^^w from Marienbuuni to Xanten, an old Roman 
prettily situated al)out a mile from the rivers 
bQhi^. The antiquarian may there seek the pa'^sible site 
of the wockI in which Civilis excited the Batavians to 
revolt against Caesar, and the position of the cclcluatcd 
k^&tm Yctcra, Lovers of art will admire the nraginfl- 
church, which is too little visited by strangers, and 
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M here llie arehitoet will find the first specimen of flint 
I'onibinitlioii ol' 1 he round with the pointed arch, which 
is (‘haractevl.-sficof thellhccush architecture of the middle 
Wo may take a fiussing steamer at Xanicu and 
h«id on the oj^positc hunk at iluhrart, at llie mouth of 
ihi‘ navigable and romantic river Ruhr, whose rocky bed 
.'Old lapid current at Muldhcim are crossed by a hand- 
-onic chain -bridge. 

'I'ln se two places are the chief seat of tfie coal-trade, 
i.icii lias attained a great extent ou ike Rhine. 
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CIIAPTEll HI. 

the Duchy of Berg-, tlic title v liit )'.. 
after a long ^consolidation \v’ith Prussia^ was rc'V'ivi'd by 
Naj)oloon for a prineonility conferrccl u}#on Murat, "fiic 
former Duchy of Ihjrg, which extended along the Uhiue 
from the Ruhr to the eoiiim<*iic<unfnt of the tcrritoiic’^ of 
the lIoiiRC of Naissaii, has ever beeti famed for its riehnes-* 
in nducrals. Iron of the finest i.|uality produced in 
rope, lead, copper, zinc, and the precious incttils, fntipsli 
euijdoymcnt to the industrious inhabitants as miners and 
founders slilh To these jmrsuite niiinuJacturr;s of textile 
wares liave with considerahh' success been supej\whicd. 
I'liC population is therefore more striell}*^ manufacriino! 
than agricultural, and the agr'uiullure of tlio Duchy 
Berg is too much modified by tliis mixture, of occujiatioiis 
to be of much interest to thf funner on a large scale. 
We shall therefore continue our journey along the liifh 
road to Essen, a town once governed by ^)i>wrrful Lady 
Abbesses, with the double authority delegated iiiime- 
diatcly from the Imperial crown and from tlie Church. 
|f/J'he (}f)n\ent of Kssen dates from the ninth century, and, 
Sacconling to tradition, occupies the site of the first Clins- 
tian church erected in the district. The foumler is named 
Alfred, which indiculea a Saxon origin, and an acpicdm^t 
that impcHeetly supplies the town wdth water is ^riil 
c ajl g g . Allied’s “ brunnon.” The princely AblK'«:s of 
),Esseii had a sc'at and vote in the old (RTinanie diet, and 
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than osu‘»'‘ havo ciuxrulati^ for tho \ariml 
out tlioir \assiils, and asscrtpd tlioir Honral pn-frn- 
Fiuj'-i .swoitl in hand. With ,tho exception of the 
derfuliv curious old church, the most curious in stylo and 
form that ^^o have met \^ith, the tovrn has now little that 
at I facts curiosity, but with its neigh bourliood 'Wo enter 
upon a dirt'cTCiit mode of landed tenure from all that iire- 
Miil mK)!! the [.lOW'cr llhiiie. The powerful clerical foun- 
tliit’!r,i of Westphalia and this neighbonihood w(tc long 
al)h* U) resist the touch of time that was in('C.«isaiJiIy 
una’-iing and leaving to nnndder all the institution.*! that 
surrounded them. Hail not the convulsion occasioned liv 
tI'c Fren( h invasion at once dispelled their glories, it is 
H!ipos.sibIe to say vvlmt authpiatetl forms of feud:d tenure 
juiglit still exist in this now promising trad of eountty. 
'J’Mut the antkjunted form? wdiich the change mtwle by the 
t'’rc n h at once abobslicd, had lost all utility, was proved 
}»y ih(’ fact that the f<‘udal lords on that memorable 
■kCcasimi were utterly unable to lend any vigour to the 
‘ loitering throne, ami eijually incapable of affording the 
' slightest protection to tho.se whom they called tlicir 
: siihjeets. 

i 'fhe old Minster of Essen bounds an open place ad- 
j joining tile town, tW’O other sides of w'hich arc siirroundc<l 
* by irregular buildings that liear tokens of modernising 
in various epochs, and not in the best ta«te. One of tin* 
taigesl of these is dcvottnl to the residences and bureaux 
of the government officials, the legitimate heirs of the 
'Mti pi-oprietors. The ebange, it is true, was made in the 
-I'.h* of that glorious monarch Henry VI IT., of pious rne- 
, iu<u_\ , by a vote passed at a European congress, by which 
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lau(l« (ori«’>1'‘d to defray tlir cxpeus<*S! at' tlie slate, 'riie 
I’ross'uin f;ov -rnttioiit, howwer, did uot expoJ the .sisrei- 
liiK;d ukkI tliein as useless vn^ahoiid'?, like the 

said Henry, but allowed tbc lust members of the rieh 
“ Stii\ decent poiisions, and their iddjcss tlie en joyiiieiil 
of her jfrineoly honours until her death, w hich ( ( Ciirred 
a short time sim;e. Across this sijuare at Essen, therefore, 
the )»easants uiijrht for a lonjr time be sticn tn^opiu^ tu pay 
ill money what in former times was levied in kind - {lie 
fir.-t-fruifs or rent of the land ; and although nmny prai.^t'rs 
of the good ol'i time? huuenttMi the change, that an ICnulish 
arti&l has (•omiTiena^alilr'd in his pietui'e of tht? courtyard 
of Ooylaiid Abbcy,*’Wl tlie Germans live too nour the 
reality of that picture, und know' too inueb of its back- 
ground, t(» wifeh to reinm to its e]K)ch. The lay inipio- 
prialors brought with thorn wcU-dclined contracts, which 
the fijdrit of the times und of the Prussian admioi^t ration 
w(#t> alike willing lo adlicn* to, and to interpret fa\oi!rab!y 
for the peasant, Ihit w hile the m’Vf'teSj as part of the old 
contract, w ere thu.s rnoflified, the (a word borrriwcii 
by Norman lawyers from the French, to signify the duty 
oi'folfoinnfj/ the lord to the field) became also more (dearly 
defined, and (Eventually included every rnah’ subject, 
with<*ut regard to jiroiwity or other distinction, s. The 
gathering of the va-^-sids upon an eruergeiiey to do battle in 
the e{iu.«e of the lord of the soil, has given way to th(* an- 
iiiud ( onscrijdioii, and to the spring and autumnal military 
rnanopu vres, 'I'l'. t; personal bickerings of jealous m‘i gh 1 xmrs 
have Wn superseded by the policy which jun^vetits all 
prf>bahility of war except upon the largest s<‘ale ; but if 
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the lamlowiior bf not altopeilii'r tVoi'fl i'rom 111 ? cli.jit oi; of 
this jimitcr «vil, it is a benefit fully roco^nisL'd on all 
si<li‘s tliat tbi' snKillor calamitjr is efl'eclually rtnnowtl. 

K\en llic ebanet? of a European \Aa?* is now nearly 
rodurrd l(» tbo display of the means required to eheck tJie 
poriodieal ebullitiuna of one r(‘stless |X)\ver, by whom 
centF-al Eiiro])0 is kept in a state of cojitirmal alarm, 'rhe 
Pni'isians have almost solely to thank their Ercneii ijei'>h- 
boui.^ for the inmiense military estahlishiueni that is 
supported by the devotion of the }teo])ii‘ to their kinir 
and lijeir national institutions. Erory man Is enrolhii 
between the age of eighteen and forty, eilljer in the stand- 
ing army or the rnilitla, lh(?firr*t draft of w hii'h, comprising 
men from twenty-five to thirty-five years of ugc, forms 
the military strcagtli of the nation, 'fliis arrangement 
has been sneered at by superficial tourists ; but they have 
not told ?w by what other means M. "J’hiers would liave 
been })rcvented from invading (Germany in 1840. 'J'he 
French minister had then a good ojiporfunity of (‘xceuting 
a “ coup'* at sea, whore he was well prepared. Ho was 
prevented from attempting it by the imposing attitude 
maintained ))y 400,000 Prussians and as many Austrians, 
well e(|uipped, with horses and artillery in ubundunee. 

Again a change comes over the .spirit of our dream, 
ami the edicts of the ministers Stein and llardenberg not 
only recognise the ownership of the sell in the peasalit^i 
hands, but allow him to redeem^ at a moderate vaJ'Kitifm, 
all dues and services, whether in labour, in kind, or in 
money. The advantage of tliis somewhat violent release 
from dependence must be tesUKl by two standards : fii*si. 
the tendency to abuse the position of the Jsmdlord towards 
his dependent cultivator; secondly, the advantage at- 
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temiinjj tho transt'oriJiat'nm of so imidi iii:o 

ijxt'J oapitiil. The former teat vjjs too iW'sli in ilu* me- 
mory of lliu j.msanls, aiid,was too vi\i(i)y jfieluml tiio 
rcforriKTs of tiie time, to allow of miKli l■oll!^i^^^*rillioll tin* 
tlie, latter. ExperieiK-t* proved tho best rfolver of this 
difticiilly. Where trade had created circiihiliiijr eajjitai. 
atai credit, tho rents and dues wore eagerly nsireined l)y 
the landowners ; wherv those, resources eould ni»L l>e 
eomraandod, things remained as they were. Jn the comity 
of Mark, and in tho mljaeeiit niannfai‘tunng districts, mn 
only were tlie fierviws early redeemed hy mot^ev-J^;^^ mcnl««, 
and the land holders placed in the situation of I 
copyholders, but I lie estates offered hy the crown for 
sale, having fulleii to the royal donu^siio us indenmitieiihon 
tor eeded torritones clsowhero, found juirchaserh at 
modemto prices. W hatever sacrifices vt ere made under 
tlieso cirenuist.dii<‘es were justified by th(' piTKi<‘nt use 
made by the Prussian goveniinent of the money, 'riu^re 
was hut one idea to follow' in our linancial agi* ; pablio 
credit bad to be supported. This bus U'cn achieved 
during the reign of King rretJeriek William III. of 
Prussia. II is success is recorded in the j)re.senl jirice of 
tile public funds, and still more intelligibly in the impos- 
sibility which M. Tliicrs found of executing his me- 
nuced attack on the left bunk of the ifltine. We return 
to the present condition of the German peusunt. 

Vf herever holdings were large enough to niainUiin a 
family, and the population thin enough to feel no ]‘res- 
Mir<‘ from its increase, the old forms of dress and mode of 
living have been jireservedas strictly as if siiinptmir^ laws 
and feudal control still prevailed. The peasant’s position 
was, how'ever, even more materially affected by an inno- 
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V utiou iMfo-ctod iu llu intiJdlo ol' the. lasL fi'iitiiry. !‘^on»ior] y 
the la\f‘s of I lie staUi fell u])Oii tin* lord ; the hea' iest ••fall, 
ihul of ptTbonal servire io the lieUI, buin^ Te^iuded a’^ u 
mark o! luniour. The custom of stuiidinpr armies with 
arbitrarily chot-eti officers de|3nvcu the lord of ibis badge 
oi'ui.sti flioii, and he was ill prepared Losidwil ilute a moii(‘\ - 
puum ni. for his )KM*sonid sacrifice. A sluiidiitg army 
d<'mamis a regular revenue, and the inirodiictioii of a 
iand-ui\ was foiirul. necessary. The imposition ol‘ liiis 
lax Wilis what occasioned the first formal i'ecognilion b^v 
liic crown of a rifjht enjoyed by the [leasant in iiis hoid- 
itijr. The Empress Maria Tiicresa, in her ccicbraled 
“ I'rbarium,” uss'tLs the right of the crown lo interfere 
bctvM'i^n the landlord and the peasant, on tliegroMid th tt 
if the Ikdlcr is opi»rcss(*d by too severe st‘r\icc, he 
rannoi roulributc to the exigences of the state,. The 
'latisfor of the land to the oecujiier from the feudal lm“d 
tmis received the sanction of the crown. The Emperor 
Joseph 11. sought to extend this iimnvalion to fill the 
other provinces of his empire. In Hungary he met with 
detiTininod ofiposition, but the principle was everywhere 
evenTually triumphant, Wheilicr the mode adopted of 
eri'ecting the change wa.s,in all ciroiiiiistance.s, a desirable 
one 01 * not may be questioned, as wo have seen. 

VS'e may ussninc tliat the pressure felt In any rank of 
soeiety as the result of increasing population is a wise 
ordinance intended to spur men to exertion. In Germany 
(U’i iu Ireland at present) the want of easy internal com- 
nmiiicaLion and of credit, owing to the repc'uted agita- ’ 
tions of warlike neighbours or ambitious leaders, confined 
the pcaiutnt population exclusively to agrieulturc. The 
pressure which these felt as tbeir numbers iiiereased 
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would have imhu-ed miitiy to turn their attention to other 
modes of obtaininGr their living, if the land had not thus 
been given tis a bribe to continue in their comfortJesB 
rnnditioti. Gernmny with- it$ diaiinutivo holdings of 
land is certainly better off than Ireland would bo wrre 
“ hxify of tenure ” to samitify the holding of a potato* 
garden. But the principle is the same ; setting aside 
all questions relative to security of ppoijcrty, it can do no 
good tO' devise expedients for bolstering up and ])resorv- 
ing antiquated forms whose kisirfficicncyoficasions a pres- 
sure. Relief must be sought, where population j)res.«(‘s, 
in an extension of the fieltl of industry, as has been done 
in this part of Westphaha. The present state of hold- 
ings in the county of MariL and the adjoinitig districts has 
formed itself under the double influence of a rich pro* 
prictary and of growing industrial activity. The largc'st 
landowners wero, as has been said, jthe clerical founda- 
tions. Their property was better defined than that of 
lay knrds^ for none could be alienated. In a country 
suited to grain cultivation it was soon discovered that a 
certain area of ground could be better, that is to say, more 
economically' cultivated, than,. too small divisions of 
the land. The progress: hxtm the eatensivo cultiva- 
tions (still found in Hungary, Poland, and North Ger- 
many), where me central farm had several outworks 
giq a !jpge scale attached to it, to the more nio<lorato diri- 
^sion of the surface, by tnaldng separate farms of the out- 
works, can ifi the history of these clerical foundations be 
clearly fdllow'ed. Up to tlie period of the sale of the 
. doiOttkMvby idle crown, the distinction I'emaincd between 
the head flirm, ‘^ Oberhof,” and the dependent famis, 
although held by different tenants, in testimony of the 
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old systiim. 'riic? sizo of none of these Faring was reduced 
below wliat a res]:>(*ctablc tenant could manage, oud in 
this condition the cJoi-ical fbundarion,s suiTendercd their 
trust to the crown. The rapid sale of afi these holdings, 
which has boon noticed, occurred after trade and manu- 
;f;\cturcs had opened other ‘sources of employment ibr the 
piNiplo. Iron and steel were ii^great demand during tho 
French sway, and for some period after its expulsion. 
Of late years tho coalT-nnaes, which are found in the 
eoimfi-y on tlic hanks of the Ruhr, have gi vena fresh spur 
to exortiun. These circumstances couid not but exert 
great infliJcrK;o on the size of estates, and accordingly wc 
find holdings averaging a fair size. The 118081 allotments 
arc from 100 to 200 acres; The ikee of tlie country in 
the neighbourhood of .the Abbeys of Essen, its tributary 
Steele, and of the romantically situated Werden, may be 
tfirmed i)oetJcally agricultural. The holdings can be 
traced as to siiie by the mixture of copse and timber, 
which hlielters the form on the wind ride, if the neighs 
hour’s wood docs not enclose H there. The house, roomy 
and handsomely painted, with its wide^stretched offices, 
takes up 0101*0 room tlian an Englishman would think 
economical. Haggards and stack-yards aremre, riihough 
getting into fashion. 

A drive or walk from Elsscn to Werden oathe Ruhr, 
or in the opporite direction, will prove a treat to the 
traveller, and will justiiy our praise of the appearance of 
the country. We visited. a seat situated about five miles 
to the east, of Essen, where the hospitable proprietor 
opened for us a rich store of information. It was easy to 
detect the land he cultivated himself from that which 
was farmed out to cottiers or labourers, and ho declared 
his intention of resuming, at tho first opportunity, what 
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he had let out. The approach to the house as botw een 
shelving pieces of land which formed a hottoin ; the 
house stood near a running stream. This liuid appcai-cd 
to us sadlj' to want ilraining, but we w'crc assur(‘d that it 
only bore this apjieaiance in a wet season like 1845. 
Tiie remark has undoubtedly but relative trutli. 'J'bat ' 
(liainiiig will not ])ay with the present corn pri<.‘cs in any 
part of the Contiuiint, we believe. We equally believe 
that without it such wheat croi>s m are raised in England 
cannot be obtained. The query to solve appears to be, 
Ibercforc, w'hethcr such dear wheal crops, as arc evi- 
denlly a public grievance, can be a privatt.' binu'fit. In 
Westphalia, at least, no one is of that o]nnion, and good 
i’uriners would rpgret the aecessity of turning their aiten- 
tioii exclusively to grain, to the exclusion of esops that 
pay better. 

In the counties of Mark aud Berg the corn jtrices are 
tJic highest of .all Germany. I'he official accounts show 
that wheat in 1842 averaged 85 gros per schcll'el, nr 
42s. Of/, per quarter, in EibeHcld and the neighbour* 
hood, while in Minden and Faderborn adjacent the aver- 
age was 73s. gros per sclicll^l, or 67s. 6c/. })er ({iiarter. 
Tlihi diffisrcnce throws indeed a strong light on the state 
of the roads in the more remote parts of W^estphalia, but 
])crhaps the passive silence of the landowners of the 
Bishopric of Faderborn under such an iiiiliction is best 
cxj>lainod by the fact, that the district looks cs})ecially to 
jSax ns the i>Bying crop, hx the neighbourhood of the 
Kuhr com is tliorefore most cultivated, but of course 
divitles tbe held only with fodder for cows aud for fat- 
tening stock, — the characteristic signs of a populous 
neighbourhood. 

The farm at whi^ we spent the most lime while here, 
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had an (ixhnt of 400 morgens, or 250 aeres, of 41 
morgens, or 22 arres, were underwood. &ix liorses and 
twenty cow's aud ln'ifers, all at glass in rncadowa skirling 
llie little stream, formed the chief stock. The nutnlier oi 
limiian assistants appeared out of all proportion, Thirty- 
,’five men and women were hi constant employment, and 
in the harvest-time help was sotghtfrom strangers. The 
owner pointed to an outhouse whore both sexes lived pro- 
niiscooiisly, and declared himself unable to answer for the 
morals (if his labourers, whom we, of course without refer- 
ence' to Iheir immorality, termed his “ Irishmen." The 
resemblance vviis indeed too striking not to excite sym- 
pathy. 'fiicy were peasants from the heart of Westphalia, 
vind spoke /(«/; German^ a dialect that is neither in iiao for 
writing nor for conversation amongst the educated classes, 
'rims cut off from the means open to others of 'obtaining 
irlbnnaliori, their land for centuries untraversed by roads, 
mid under strict clerical rule, the appearance of thm* poor 
labourers was fully exidained in the thriving neighbour- 
iiood that lies so neif^ their imjKiverished homes.* Rut 
' more u^scful hint may he taken from the labourers of 
lielefeld, for from that far-famed linen district they came, 
land- loom w'eaving is the main oeeu|)ation of tho'work- 
ng people, and hand-spinning {>revai]s tliroughout all the 
iax district of Westphalia. No one has had sufficient 
*hterprise to establish a ffnx-niill in those parts, and the 
M)or workmen are left unaided, to contend against the 
mproved machinery that cverywhesre surrounds them, 
’he flax district lies too far to the north to be cntitled^o 

* The wages of those labourers is 8 gros, or lOd., per day 
or men ; aud ti gros, or 7(/., for wutueu. 
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a plac(‘ in a lioscrijRioii nf Rhenish a^rrit ullnre. Y et an t*x- 
CTU’sion tollni county of Iluvensuorg w ill n*j>;'y (hi* curifjsity 
of any one desirous of siudyiiig HiL’t-c«iit.ivalion. 'i'he soil 
devoted to it is of tlie richest dtiscription, s(^ tliut flax 
forms the third crop from the titaiuired fallow. Beans 
are sown oit the fallow, wheat follows, and then coide.^ 
flax. The conntry-poopio point out the distiicts where 
flax flourishes best, and trace the limit of its (lcgonera> 
tion. Hero again we find the system of making the most 
of the land by tVic simplest routine. Forcing by a mui'c 
studied rotation has not been attciiijdcd. As liowcver 
flax equal in quality to much of the Belgian flax is pro- 
duced in the county of Uavensberg, the eflcci of ma- 
chinery and railroads will be to stimulate the cultivutioii 
of a crop which the ])easants understand well. Wo re- 
member "to have seen a piece of Bitdofcld linen at last 
year's exhibition at Berlin, which the kiiig had purchased 
for 112 dollars, or 18/. 16s. 

We shall, how'cver, invite our readers to fldlow us in 
ascending the \allcy of the Uuhi*^to its junction with 
the Lcnna. The country all the w ay pi'cscnts the same 
pleasing appearance. Nor is the \iew le.-'.s gratifying 
W'herc the road recedes from the romantic banks of Ujo 
river, on which castles, ruins, and factories rajndly suc- 
ceed each other. I'he disposition ol* the agricultural 
tenements continues the same. The house, w ith its ad- 
jacent woods, stands everywhere on the larrii in the 
manner we described near Essen. The fj-cquent tall 
chimneys indicating the sites of coal-miues, round wdtich 
lalmurers* cottages occasionally cluster, ])oint to other 
«oun?es of industrial euniings for a large portion of the 
dense population. , 
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If we leave the Ruhr at Syburg*, the clevaled site oi 
Witikind'a castle, and the scene of fierce coiilliet between 
that Saxun hero and Charleniugno, and lake tlie roatl 
leading from the thriving town of llagt^n to the valley of 
tlic Wujipor, we jiasM the line of the new' railroad from 
Cologne to Mjiideii, wliicli traverses a beautiful valley 
on u splcadhl viaduct. As the traveller approaches 
Elhcrfcld, the seat of the silk and cotton manufactures, 
the face of the country presents u totally clilfcrent aspect 
from tlie adjacent distnets td the county of Mark that 
we have just traversed. Neat )>easunt 3 ’ houses with 
small jilots of land fill the rallicr naiTow valley, the 
hills enclosing which arc covered with wood for the use 
of the iiuincrous steel-manul'acturcrs. Here is tiic place 
to study Uio allotment system, although not in iLs best 
form. 'Fhe factories are nearly all worked by water- 
power, and are consequently scattered along the course 
of the Wiipj«!r, according as the full in its bc(i allows. 
Betwcrui tjicm llic ]M?asaut8* houses stand, often at a 
distance of a mile or two from the factory, u portion of 
whose inmates are Uic labourers eutployed. These 
houses have a garden, fields that produce grain and 
fodder, and usually a yiicec of meadow on the river’s* 
hank that helps to feed a cow. Whether the manufac- 
turer gains by this association of agricMilturo witli factory 
labour w'e shall have an opijoilunily of exauiiuiiig in 
anotficr volume, where we profsose tx> treat of the slate* 
of manufactures in the Rhenish districts. Jn an agricul- 
tural fioint of view, little can be said that distinguishes 
this from other p<}pulou.s neighbourhoods. The small 
holdings are tilled with care, but produce on an average 
rather less grain than the large farms. Cabbages, car- 
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rots, sniull ymtchos of fl.ix and rajM'-sood, jioint to tho 
wants or prcvailiiifr market crops of Gorman pcasaTits. 
It must V'o owned that a labourinj^ popidation, so scat- 
tered and rurally disjjoscd, forms a jjleasing contrast to 
the diniry rows of cottages that are met with at tho 
entrance to our manufacturing towns. Allowance must, 
however, be made for the small scale on which the 
German factories arc erected, and for th(» suhstitufion of 
water lor steam povv'er, which seatbTs the establishments 
instead of a<‘(uimulating them on one spot. Perhap.s a 
taste for gardening might, in England, be usefully nour- 
ished in the female manufacturing jjojmlatiou. Rut wc 
doubt w hether the English workman would change with 
the Gorman, however idyllic his dw<*lling may appear to 
the stranger. John Bull is much to be justitied if he 
])fofers fresh bread from the baker’s to the homely 
ryo-loavcs that arc here manufactured once a fortnight, 
and if he thinks beef and mutton selected at the shambles 
both better and cheaper than the dry cows ami »)ld 
wethers that form, the greatest part of his time, the n»cat 
at a German villager’s meal. 

Another source of earning for the ]>eusants of this 
district i.s the ca^riag(^ of goods to and from the Rhine. 
The ox, the primitive agent of draught, has, in conso- 
queneo of the good roiids, lieen very much superseded by 
horses. ’I'hese arc now about to make w ay for the rail- 
road, which w ill, besides, introduce cheap corn from the 
inland counties of Germany. Of course, a modification 
of the present system of cultivation must be aiitieipatetl. 
If raariufaeturcs spread with the improved means of trans- 
port, we may look to see these valleys filled with the 
cottiiges of workmen surrounded by gardens only. In 
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this manner small allotments may be useful. For the 
jrrowth of grain, or of other pro<lucts that arc best eulti- 
\atod on a larger scale, a small parcelling of ttic land is 
not economical. 

The pride of the German jieasunt is to be a small land- 
owner. The sacrifices made to gratify this longing are 
incredible, as is the tenacity with which he clings to bis 
land in all ehungc's i>f Ibrtunc. The price paid for small 
lots of land in the valley of the \V up])cr and the adjoin- 
ing districts would frighten an Engli>h farmer. From 
jOO to 700 dollars per morgen, or 1 17/. lo 150/. per acre, 
i‘> no Jinusual prici* for aral»le aiwl meadow land. What 
interest he gets for his investment seems never to cn)ss a 
jirMsanT's inirid. The rent of small palelie.- adjoining 
these houses i^s not proportionately higli, alLlioiigh dear 
enough ; 10 or Jii dollars per morgen { 21 . 10**. or 3/. Os*. 
])er Here) is c(jiistantly jjaid in ^ituutions remote from tl»e 
influence of towns. lluilditig .sites, especially those 
tavouralde for trade or manufactures, sell also as ingh as 
ill England. The sum of 3000 dollars was ]»aid a few 
j ears back for about an acre and a half of ground on 
wliicli some zinc-works now stand at Duibburg. Tliis 
was oipial to 500/. jicr acre. 

We .‘<hall, as we proceed, ha\c frequent opjMirtunities 
of dosmbing the position and life of the German peasant. 
Here wc shall only remark that the leading distinction 
between the industrious classes in England and (rcnnany 
i.'j mainly the result of* a difference in the division of 
labour. In England, the labourer is early taught to 
look toliis own exertions, concentrated upon some special 
occupation. He is fully aware of the advantages to be 
drawn from, and of the risk attendant on, a minute divi- 

1) 
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Kion of liibour, urnuist numerous and aciiu* coinjictitors 
'The German is still in that kind of depciuloiicc on the 
soil which apparently secures suhsia.tciice, and conse- 
quently independence, even if ae<‘oni})anied hy poverty. 
In these and other districts, when* the jxipulation has 
rapidly, of late, aecuniiilated, the {>easants are in a state 
of transition from Ihe one ptisition to the other. 

The ])opulation of the counties of lier^v and Mark ap- 
pn>a('hes lliat of the most densely peopled parts of Great 
Ih’itain. 


1‘opulntiot. 
e.r Ttti 



Circle of Diisseldorf . 

. . <17,781 

.... 4.57 



Soliijgeii . . 

. . 57,1)78 

.... 594 

]Wrg. 1 


Elberfeld - . 

. 104,5812 

.... 940 



liCnnep . . . 

. . «0,32() 

.... 5J2 


n 

Duisburg . . 

. . 85,627 

.... 350 

I 


Hagen .... 

. . (^2,097 

.... 404 

M 1 J 

1 « 

Iserlohn . . . 

. . 84,469 

. . . 272 

ivjarJc. < 

1 

Boehun . . . 

. . 48,980 

.... 294 



Dortmund . . 

. . 42,555 

.... 250 


Oil reaching fiannen and Elberfeld the traveller has 
the choice of following the line of the new railroad to 
Dusscldorf, or taking the hilly jjost-road to Gologiio 
by Remseheid, Soliiigon, and Burtscheid. On the line of 
the railroad tlie country presents much the same appear- 
ance that it does between Hagen and Barmen, but grows 
more decidedly agricultural, and the holdings iiicrc’asc in 
•1^ 'as the railway recedes from the W upper. In the 
iiBls of Rcmsclieid and Solingcri — the contrast between the 
cheerful cottage cultivation we have described and some of 
a very different dcscri]jtion is striking. These hills jircsent 
to the eye a mass of ixiurid elevations intersected by deep 
ravines. The small streams that run through the glens 
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are carolully phroudcd by plantations ol’ ablers, and at 
convenient distarurs tho water is collected into ponds, 
which furnish power For the woiktn^ of .small steel hum- 
mers or grinding-stones. The sidr‘s of the hills are 
nearly all und(‘r grass, althoiigli the w’att'i* cannot 
carried over them ; and, indeed,, it is too precious for the 
manufaeturer, who works here on avery ilimimitivc' scale, 
riie cottages of these owners of the hamiiier.s and llie 
grindstones an; usually small aud poor in appearance, and 
‘•land at .some distance i'roni the little mills. It is easy 
to follow the ■ caleulation that seenjs to presei-ihe green 
cro])s, as d(;manding less time and attention than othin'.s 
where the labour thus saved can be usclully ajiplied. 

Under these circumstances, and with th«j {uospect of 
an early railroad communication with the corn gi‘ow ing 
counties of central Germany, the prospects of this district 
must also tend to a diminution of corn crops, and an in- 
('r(;asc of garden and dairy eultivation, to the great gain 
of the luiidow'iiers as well as of the cousuming population. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Ir we m-joss the Rhino nt and r^pnin ihe 

hijrli road which wc l(‘ltat Xanton, w c coinc.*, in tlic noijrh- 
ijonrhood of Crcfcld, into u inanufarturinj? district. TIj(‘ 
[xtpulaliori of tlio (nrolos of Crofcld and (Radbach is 
iioaly GOO to tho Kniflish .square mile; ilial of iho circle 
of K enipo'i exceeds 350 to the mile. The labourci's, or 
more propcrl^V speaking, tlie weavers, in this district, like 
those near Elberieid, occupy very small holdings, which 
they ('ultivaUi in the usual gard(‘n-likc inanuer that ac- 
companies such allotments. The price of produce is 
Jicre, loo, generally high, and the complaints of distress 
are loud and munifold throughout the district, especially 
ui the present vear, when the failure of the potato-crop 
threatens to press heavily upon the |>ooror portion of the 
population. We find ourselves therel'ore once more in a 
|«irt of the country which ought to nierg»^ from agriculture 
iato gardening in a natural manner, and cannot wonder 
at the high prices and high rents w'hich these small par- 
ccl.s obtain. In tlie adjacent districts of (jelui.j'ii and 
Jiilich, although the soil is better, neithcT rent nor pur- 
chosc-uioney rates so high. Flax is cultivated through- 
out, and linen is one of the chief productions of the loom 
in those parts. Cotton-faetories are cree])ing into this 
neighbourhood, but tlujse as yet established arc ou a very 
small scale. Silk gives the must employment, after linen, 
to the hand-loom weavers. 
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'riio effects of trade and iiiiuiuruelures upon the aj^n- 
(Miltural interests on the loft bank of the Rhine are only 
striking] V visilde as lar as Cretidd, with the adjoining 
eiido of Gladbach. As we apj)roach Neuss all assumes 
an appearuuee that must bo as novel to u Relgiim and a 
Diitehiiian as to an Englishman. I'lio whole lace of the 
i-oumry is altered. Large tracts of ai*able land, deuudf'd 
of all jdanting, and no longer dotted with the Jiouses or 
^■ottages of the cultivators, extend on every side, but 
leave* the villages ehistercd round the distant spires, dis- 
tinctly visible in tostiniojiy of tlie existence of inhabitants, 
who are only seen on the fields at sowing au<l harvest 
time. What we have hitherto seen, togetlicr with mueh 
else that wc shall have to describe upon the Rhine, is 
(‘xe< })tional in (Jcrniun scenery. Rut from to liie 

moiiiitaiijs near Bonn, and as far as the distant coast of the 
Baltic, the habit of living in villages, often at a consider- 
able distance from the fields they cultivate, is the leading 
feature* of German ugricul rural life. Nearly all the social 
and not a lew jiolitical arrangements are essentially af- 
fected [)y this dis]X)siiion of the dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants, which has niaterially contributed to form the na- 
tional character. In former times it is possible that self- 
defence was the cause of a custom so generally adopted. 
The number of inhabitants in a village, altliough unable 
to contend with a large armed force, sufficed to ward off 
the pltll^dcriug or tymnnical attempts of single knightly 
freelx)oters, at a time when it was found necessary to 
sanctify by clerical injunctions the plough in the field, 
and to exempt Sundays and holidays from sanguinary 
<*001661 by the ** Treve de Dieu.’’ That the coistom still 
prevailed after tfiose barliarous ages had passed away may l>e 
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aorountod lor by the almoBt intmninablc wars of which 
Germany df)vvn to oiir own times has been the theatre. 
The efteet has boon, as wo have said, to lend a dec)) iin- 
print to the notions of the peasants that their interests 
have nothing in oornmou with those of the classes who 
call themselves their superiors In a (lerman village 
there is no aping of the drc'ss, manners, or language of 
the towns. The rich Bauer is i>roi]d of his position 
aniorigst his fellow-villagers, and retaliates the contempt 
which his appearance sometimes provokes amongst the 
tow'iismen, with a peculiar kind of sneering humility that 
shows how' fiir he is from considering it necessary to 
study piihlie opinion beyond the village bounds. This 
village-public opinion, if we may use the term, is how- 
ever an invaluable possession for (Germany, and mainly 
di.stinguisbes the Gorman from the French national eba- 
raetor. It is a blessing for (Jermany that it was )ire- 
served through the teni]>est of the Kevolutionary war. 
The inhabitant of a ‘‘dorf,” even on the fVench fronlier, 
is religiously disi>oscd, and is careless of ridicule in fol- 
lowing out his notions of right and wrong. It is iio! 
easy to imagine a more independent dcvoloj)n)eTit of 
character individually than that of the villagers, man 
towards man, and even of the two sext's towar<ls each 
other. In the coiirtshij)S that are carried on for years 
between young )>eople that grow' up together, thcTC is as 
much form and method, and far more security, Ibr the 
girl who is left to trust to her wits, than ladies find who 
have a host of pistolled relations at their clbow\ Travel- 
lers are usually ]»revcnted from diving into the scercts of 
village life in (Germany, both by the difficulties of the 
language anti by the reluctance of the villagers to asso- 
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fiate, or to give information beyond their own (;Ja-'«, 
The best description that we have seen is 1o be found in 
the * Talcs of the J^lack Forest,’ by M. x\uerba'*h, w hich 
have been translated into English, and to wdiieh wc refer 
our readers in confidence that they will find in them both 
information and amusement. 

An iulvuntage that was early drawn from this village 
a^^soeiatioii by the farmer, may be traced through all the 
laud of .lulich and beyond Cologne to lionn, in a peculiar 
liniformity of tillage. The winter, summer, and fallow 
erops of the villages lie all togeth(;r, an arrangement that 
s))rung from the custom, still in part maintained, ui' 
grazing the stubbles after harvest, and the fallow during 
its year of rest. In the Khenish districts this primitive 
mode oi‘ cultivation is generally exploded. A iallow is 
•M-easionally left unsown once in six or seven years, but 
<hen il is carefully and even scientifically ploughed ac- 
cording to strict rule, and the village right of grazing has 
shrunk to nothii\g. Fven the peasant now’ w'ouhl grudge 
the tiling (hat fell upon hia neighbour’s field, and he seeks 
by stall-feeding to enrich his hea])at htmic to the utmost, 
lliibil, liowcncr, still keeps the rye and wheat, the baritiy 
and tiats, the fiotatoes and beet-root sitle by side wnere 
it is practicable, and in the highlands of Nassau and the 
plain of Darmstadt tlie traveller will find the custom in 
.strict observance. One serious disadvantage has how'- 
ever been entailed by it, in the seaLtcred position of the, 
j>easants* lands ; as fornierl^> every man had land on tlic 
llirec sides, devoted to winter and summer erojis, and 
fallow'. The villages lie usually about a mile to a mile 
.uid a half from one another. lienee the landowner who 
ballpens to have one portion of his land on the oulskirts 
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oF thtMlistrict, and another, pcrlia{>s, in the niuldlc of 
the villajro territory, hut in an opposite diroc'tion, has all 
the (littieiilty to eontenil with that two fields at thn*e- 
quartors of a mile from each otlier present, without the 
eoinpenstttion dcrivofl froni others lying nearer to the 
homestead. The disadvantage attending distance, even 
on large estates has been pointed out and made matter 
of soieiitifie ealeiilation by M. tie Thuneii, whose name 
is known to English rcudt'rs from his valuable contribu- 
tions to Mr. Jacob's re]w>rts. Tht^ German governments 
have of lute yours taken up the mailer, and seek to pro- 
mote whal are ealled eonsolidaiioiis by moans of ex- 
changes, so as to bi’ing the seattered land as much as 
poasible into estates lying within u ring fence. They 
meet with great dirtieiilty from the dislike the peasant 
shows to })ai‘t nith land that he has long held, and the 
incx>nvenienee atluehi/ig to which has been softened by 
the bonus given to him in the manner described a few 
]>agcs bac'k. The most elfi'cLual jiressure that can now 
lie udiniiiistered, will spring from the pi'osjifTity of tmd^* 
and iiianufaetures. 

With the old subdivision of projierty, the old agrieiil- 
tiiral implements have in a groat measure betm rclaincsl. 
We have deserved why on the highlands the dung of 
cows and oxen is preferred to horse-dung. The profer- 
ence is however carried farther than situation will justily, 
and in the plain between Jiilich and Cologne cows and 
oxen may be seen yoked to the jilough, where the work 
as well as the dung of horses would unquestionably be 
more advantageous to the farm. Ploughing with oxen 
entails the necessity of wheels, and in a country where 
iron is not abundant the whole ap])aratus is likely to be 
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clumsy I’orm. The plough in use in tlio eountrii'S of 
Clevcs and Jiilich most resembles the Kentish turn- 
wrest ])loiigli, but is heavier in construction. The mould 
board is fastened at the back by a chain which hangs oji 
at either side, and in front it books on to a ])icce of 
iron that coniiocts the share with tlic beam. A woo«len 
Mi])por1 joining the sole to the beam, adds to the cliinisi- 
ne.ss of this jdoiigh, near which, how(!ver, we have aeon 
;t .si>nM‘what improved plougii in use, to which a juiring- 
'jJiare is occasionally aih^ed. 

A more singularly formed plough is still in use in the 
ncighl»ourhood of lloiiii. This plough is (‘ailed in (Ger- 
many *' llimdspfliig,” or “ dogs'-plo?igh,‘* for what reason 
\v<‘ could not learn, altlumgh some arc desirous of con- 
necting it w'ith the invasion of Attila’s linns. Jt is 
indeed an anti(|uari»n curiosity, "^riiis inatnimcni is 
ihiieii Jighter than the others; its long curved beam 
roiit:. on an ehoated cross-bar o^er ibc wlu^cls. Its 
sole is not al)0\(; a foot in length by one ini'h in breadtb, 
and runs out from the Iowct end of tlic beam, '^J'he 
share ‘.s long and light, running from a higher point 
m tile beam to die jioint of the sole, beyond whieh it 
projeet.s sometimes in a straight line, ami oecasioiially 
of ser[M'iitine shape. The mould-board is nio\ cable, and 
iKing.s into a .socket on each side of the bt'ain and sole. 
For surface ploughing- and drilling, wo have lieard the 
working of tliis plough pnii.sed, but it was acknowledged 
not to l)c serviceable in deep ploughing or in breaking 
up clover levs. 

That the use of these heavy or in(‘fficient instruments 
in a moderately light soil, such us is found in Julich and 
CiCves, is not confined to the peasants who constantly 

n 3 
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pr(‘^v tlM-ir inikh-cows into the yoke, may perhajis he 
€‘xp]aiiic<) by tiie (‘ianbinatiou of liistiHiiig with farming, 
to we ullud<‘(l when noticing the gain affinded by 

fattening ox<'n <m grain and potaio-ma.sh. It if- liowever 
a pnKif that no pressure towards great <'eorioniy is felt ; 
not thi:t tile farIlle^^ are rich enough to be able to dis- 
pense with it, but they can get <m without it, and no\er\' 
liriHiani success achieved in other sjibores of industry 
spin'' thorn to seek for inori*. The harrows used luive 
little to deserve notice : iron teeth are everywhere in use. 
Hut we rrinsi particularly notice a remarkably’ shaped 
scy'the, which is in u«‘ on the n^*li soils on both iMinks of 
the, Jaiwer Ilhine, and is el lie tly used in getting in the 
oat-croi». ‘J'Jje blade is lighter than that of a grass-scythe, 
but of the same shape, and is Hxed at an acute angle to 
the hliek about three teet long, Ironi wliieh a wooden 
handle j>r()jec‘t.«‘ at a right angle to the blade at the other 
end. This seytlie is sw'ung with one Jiand while lh<‘ 
reaper holds his stick in the other, and after a kind of 
.slashing cut gathers the grain on the scytiu' and lays it 
ovtr. Wn were assured tliat a reap(*r with this instru- 
ment could gel over half as much land again as with tlie 
.sickle. 'J'o ns it ajijieared a fatiguing too), and sean*ely 
aptdicablc to Ijarb'y*, which it must cause to shed. 
The cradle-scythe in use in Belgium and other parts 
of Ocrinaiiy^ .seems in cvesy Way to deserve jirefer- 
ence. Sowiiig-rnaeliines are little used on the Lower 
Rhine, nor are thrasliing-iiiachiiies in use. Hand-screens 
are ii.sed for winnowing, but the implements of thi.s dis- 
trict pivsent nothing ehoiee or v<»ry inierestiug. 

We shall have occasion to s]>euk iimre fully and more 
fa von rail]}' of German agricultural implements when we 
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to I he Upprr Rhino, whon* rnoro attontion h:Ls boon 
pu'ul to tlio subject. Wc shall here endeavour to ooiri- 
j)lete our ‘j:<*nf*ral survey’ of the ooiiiitry on thi‘ Lower 
Rhino, by some remarks on the apfioaranei* that [lortion 
prt'sents whicdi the tiiivoiler crosses w ho enters Germany 
than liel^iiini. 

P'ora Ion*? time after ]»as«iiip: the Prussian fi’oiJti''!’ be- 
tween ViM'viers or Liepe and AiN-la*ChapcIle, ih^' ^linle 
se(‘eery continues with which the traveller boeame ac- 
miaiuted on leaving the Ixtnks of the Meuse. The steep 
hills are laid down in i>eautifiil pastures, on whieli the 
rattle irraze, w hose <hing-falls are made ronsjM( ‘.io-i.s by 
tlie s\\ee}Mngs of the broom that twice a da) di-tri’outes 
this manure over the adjaecnt siirfaee. Ihiiry finning is 
the iuheritanee of tliis distriet, ami the Limhurg ei.ecBe, 
at whiehover side of the border it is made, ean rj.uk with 
atiy crcam-cheosc hut those of Stilton and Com on bam. 
Tiiese pasturo.s eannot vie in riclmo'^s with we 

have inenti<mc<l a- ibrniing the agrieullural ricdie.*. of the 
lowlarid.s along the Rhine, and which aie laid non 
such a level that the spring tlood'< of the Rhine w.diovcr 
them. The peasants have therefore no supei-ah mdunce 
(‘f hay, and in wii'ster straw ent and occasionally mixed 
W'idl potatoes, carrols, or uiangi l-w urzel, or oil-cake, 
fonnu the, chief fodder. Yet. the daily yield in milk we 
have found estimated at twelve to si.viocn pots, Melding a 
pound of butler, for four to .'ive months after calving, with 
a falling off of oiie-lbiid in the remaining six moMihs of 
the year. Six or eight wrecks is the period du’iug w liieh 
the cows are dry before calving. As this estimate gives 
from 230 to 250 lbs. of butter yearly, it equals ,hc ])ro- 
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duce of the richest and best managed dairies, and its 
correctness has been questioned for the uplands. 

Where the land does not suit clover well, the resource 
of the fanner is the oil-cake. Hence the light pressure to 
which the cakes, both of rape and linseed, are exposed, 
and which lias recently been turned to account, 1 believe, 
by English millers, who have pressed them ove'* again. 
Such cakes are hera in great demand in dry seasons, and in 
winter are boiled up with straw, |)otatoos, and other fodder 
to keep the cows in milk. The butter, as well as the fat 
cattle, find a I'eady sale in the manufacturing districts of 
Crefeld, Aix-la-Chajiellc, and Belgium ; and grazing land, 
where at all fertile, sells at a high price, being limited to 
the banks of brooks and rivulets. On the uplands, 300 to 
400 dollars *, in the low inundated land, 500 to 600 dol- 
lars, and even more, are peud for the English acre, while 
fresh butter sells from nincpencc to tenpcnce per pound. 
A good cow may be had for thirty-five to fifty dollars. 
(5/. 5s. to 7/. 10s.) The calf sells at two months for 
iweli^ dollars. (1/. 16s.) The cow fattened before 
winter in the Belgian fashion, to be replaced by 
another in the spring, sells for sixty to seventy-five 
dollars (9/. to 11/. 10s.) to retail butchers. There is, 
however, a great deal of unreclaimed land between 
Maestricht and Crefeld. In the present year a pur- 
chase of 500 morgens was made by a small company 
of capitalists to bring it into cultivation. They paid 
14,000 dollars for the whole, or at the rate of 1/, 
18s. per English acra, a price that under the cir- 
cumstances must be considered as illustrating the high 
value of land, of which we have spoken. We have 
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given the details of cheese-making in our description 
of Belgian agriculture, to which we refer. 

On approaching Aia-la-CliapcJle, the traveller, emeig- 
ing from the northern passes of the Ardennes, finds the 
large monotonous plains on the north, which we have de- 
scribed, internipted only by a few quaint castellated coun- 
try-seats. To die soutli-east, us the milroad to Cologne 
follows the fall of the hills for sonic time, he has the 
forests of the Ardennes, with the singular addition of tall 
chimneys peeping above the trees, and indicating the site 
of the rich coal-inincs in the earth beneath them. At 
Diiren the railway reaches the open country, and the ex- 
ti'iisive level spreads on either side, seemingly bounded 
only by distant rows of hills, of which, however, some lie 
beyond the Rhine. A great deal of the land traversed 
by the railway is sand of the lightest description, and 
was a short time back unreclaimed heath. 

At Cologne the traveller reaches a city of 70,000 
inhabitants, thriving from trade, and fond of the good 
things of this world. There is also a demand from this 
neighbourhood to supply the unproductive valleys of 
the Ardennes, and that part of Limburg which is devoted 
to pasturage. Grain is therefore the chief object of 
farming, and the farmer combines, as far as he can, dis- 
tilling and stock-fattening with his fallow crop ; the po- 
tato furnishing the material for both. As we approach 
Cologne large farm-houses are here and there visible, 
surrounded by arable land, the furrows of which run up 
to the city walls. These are farms belongmg to the 
clerical, charitable, and dvic corporations of Cologne, 
and m held by men owning sufficient capital to be able 
to draw the most advantage from the vicinity of a large 
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town, for tlie demand of which the cultivation is of cou];8e 
adapted. Some of tliese farms are upon a very large scale, 
comprising fVom 500 to 1000 acres, and indeed through- 
out this whole district, which is more trading than manu- 
facturing, large allotments farmed by their owners, or by. 
tenants on lease, are more common than lower down the 
river. For minute information respecting the state of 
these holdings, and of the calculations of the cultivators, 
the l>est source is accessible in tiic ready communications 
of the gentlemen connected with the Agricultural Society 
and model farm at Popple'sdorf, near Bonn. 

Schwerz gives the following as the yield of com near 
Duren : — 


Maltor. 


Per now*. 


Wheat . . 

Rye . . . 

Barley • . 

Winter ditto 
Spring Wheat 


Per Cologne 
Morgen. 

3^ (of 340 lbs.) a 20 bushels (of 60 lbs.) 


4 (of 300 lbs.) » 24 , , (of 50 Ibs.) 

(of 220 lbs ) * 28 , , (of 36 lbs.) 

« (of 220 lbs.) = 36 ,, (of 36 lbs.) 

3 (of 340 lbs.) ^17 , , (of 00 lbs.) 

CiatB after clover 10 (of 190 lbs.) = .57 , , (of 28 lbs.) 

Rape-seed • . 7 of 2 hectolitres = 35 ,, of 36 litres. 

The same authority gives the following rotation and 
croiw as he found them in the circle of Steinbach : — 


Rye or wheat after 6il1ow 4} Malter 26 bushels per acre. 
Rye following ... 3 ,, IT ,, 

Oats ozuilover stubbles .9 ,, 50 ,, ,, 

Rye foifewing oats . • 3 ,, 17 ,, ,, 

Oats on rye-stubble - . . 5 , , 29 , , , , 

On the large well-managed farms the yield of wheat 

and rye is somewhat greater. It must also be remarked, 
that the numbers above given are taken from a course in 
.which rye follows wheat and is followed by clover, whiefo 
after one year's ley is broken up for oats. Flax is in 
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this whole district not grown as a market crop, the soil 
not oilering any peculiar advantages ; and the grain, stock, 
and dairy-yield Ending a ready sale upon the spot with- 
out demanding any effort of skilled labour. Rape-seed, as 
is evident from the return given above, is a highly remu- 
nerating crop, and, as we have observed, will not fail in 
any judicious rotation for the future, as it can now be 
easily exported. Clover-seed is also extensively grown 
between Aix-la-Chapelle and Bonn. 

The plain between Cologne and Euskirchen, where 
the eastern offsets of the Ar^nnes ninout to the Rhine 
and form its boundary, offem little differing in aspect 
for the farmer from the ground we have traversed. The 
same mode of cultivation provails, and the village system 
is predominant, although the effects of rising prosperity 
in the richer classes begin to show themselves in pretty 
country-seats w'ell placed upon the fall of the hills, that 
give life to the landscape. Bonn has recently become a 
central point of attraction for farmers, as the seat of an 
agricultural college and ex]ierimcntal farm on a small 
scale. It is not improbable that some of tlie taste for 
farming which is now displayed at Windsor w'as acquired 
or at least improved at Popplcsdorf. Of these colleges, 
which are numerous in Germany, we shall speak more at 
large in a later part of our volume. 

A plague peculiar to the dry districts along the Rhine 
is found in the mice, which in a 6nc season swarm in such 
myriads, that whole fields arc devastated where no 
energetic means arc adopted for destroying them. It is 
true that the winter frosts and spring floods cleanse the 
fields to all appearance thoroughly of this nuisance ; yet, 
if the month of May be fine, they appear in August with 
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undtaamuhed force. In various villages the remedies 
attempted are different. Sometimes a reward in money is 
offered per one hundred skins, and the youthful population 
is encouraged to exert its skill and passion for the chace 
on the modem hydra. All such edbrts prove, however, 
ineffectual to keep down the numbers of the general foe, 
whose paths across a com-field are nearly as broad as 
those trodden by single foot-^tassoiigcrs, while the hoard 
abstracted from his crop is estimated by the farmer from 
the number of straws nibbled off at a short distance from 
the ground, the ears from, which have disappeared within 
the subterranean labyrinths, that often repay the labour of 
digging up. In the neighbourhood of Jtilich a mode of 
smoking out the mice has been introiluced from Belgium. 
An iron pan, two feet high, has at liottoin a grating sup- 
ported by a pin. On the grating some charcoal is laid, 
and the pan, when filled with rags, leather, and sulphur, 
is fastened with an air-tight cover which has a small 
tube, into which a small hose connected with a beU 
Iffws is inserted. The pan is held by an upper and a side 
handle. The night before it is used the field is sur- 
veyed, and all open mouse-holes are trodden close. In 
the morning such as are rc-opened indicate those w'hich 
aite tenanted, and one being selected, the lower part of 
the pan is pressed against it, and the bellows being set at 
wqrkf smoke issues from the orifice near the grating, 
and penetrates into the runs or galleries that connect the 
boles. . A number of assistants are required to tread the 
crevices dose through which the smoke is seen to escape ; 
and if oU duo precautions be taken, great numbers of these 
diminutive enemies may be slaughtered, and at the agr yi 
time buried in their subterranean holds. 
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Much has been humorously said on the subject of the 
( magisterial edicts which in Germany |ienodically pre^ 
scribe the cleansing of fruit-trees, and the extinction ef 
snails, slugs, and caterpillars, which is literally enjoined 
f ** de par le roi.’* It is, however, easier to smile at such 
f attempts than to suggest an eiiectua] remedy. Experience 
, has shown that if fruit-trees are properly examined, and the 
L crevices in the bark well cleaned, the destruction caused by 
j insects, whose growth, like that of the plant they live upon, 
j is favoured by the fine climate, may be much diminished. 
The fruit gathered on the Rhine is everywhere an addi- 
I tion to the comforts, and often a source of enviable revenue 
' to the villagers, ripening well and being wholesome ; and 
it is one of the evils of a minute subdivision of pTO|)ci<ty 
that simultaneous exertion is difficult to obtain when 
needful. The magisterial sanction is therefore sought to 
force the tardy to similar exertion with the industrious, 
vi-hose help all can command in the common cause, but 
whoso exertions no one should be allowed to thwart by 
wilful neglect. If any who ridicule this village legis- 
lation liad teen the whole male population of a district 
in Hungary, or in Southern Russia, turn out armed to 
resist an invasion of locusts, they would appredate the 
- simple efforts to the effectual application of which Western 
Europe is indebted for its fr^om from many of the 
ptegues that still devastate the richer tracts of the East. 
One of the most necessary, and at the same time one of 
the BBOst effectual, of the precautions thus taken^ and of 
which we in England are most happily ignorant, is the 
quarantine and inspection to which homed cattle kn- 
ported from Turkey are subjected all eleng the eastern 
frontier of the Austrian empire. It is not uncommoit to 
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h&ve fettle driven from Moldavia to the chief (xerinati 
ineat-markcts, and without Uiis care diseases would con- 
stantly be spread amongst us. 

We have already indulged in many general reflections 
in this early portion of our task, but we cann^it leave this 
district of the Lower Rhine to enter u{)on the novel and * 
voi'icd scenes that He in and beyond the mountains 
to whose base we have wandered, without once more 
l(X)king back on vi'hat we have passed, because we feel 
that our readers have by this time obtained an insight 
into agricultural life that must awaken deep and stirring 
reflection. From Cloves to Cologne in a straight line is 
about 70 miles ; from Aix-)a-Chapelle to Hagen in West- 
phalia, the base of the triangle wc have measured, is 
nearly 100 miles. Our triangle is therefore eiiuivalent 
to one leaning with its base upon London and Hath, and 
having its a[)cz either at the extremity of the Isle of 
Wight, or in a northern direction at Coventry. Yet how 
diflerent an appeaiynce do the two English districts here 
marked otit present from the {lortion of Germany with 
w'hich we would comjiare them ! Good high roads and 
navigable rivers traverse the German as the English dis- 
tricts, and afibrd them the advantages of trade. The popu- 
lation is nearly equal in density, and in abundance of iron 
and cheapness for the general consumer there is no great 
disparity. To the most unpractised eye, however, it must 
be evident that in the English districts more wealth is 
acquired in the year than in the German. The crops are 
more abundant, the outlay of capital is repaid sooner, the 
prices of produce are all higher in England than on the 
Rhine. J^et us go into the details of tlic com{)ari8on. 

It will hardly be disputed that the profit drawn frm 
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agriculture, as well as from other branches of industry, 
is the more conspicuous the fewer the hands are that 
divide it. Now since farming, properly so called, is 
carried on in England upon allotments vaiying from 100 
to 1000 acres, whei*eas the common limits in this part of 
* Gt'rmany are from 10 to 300 acres ; the difference in the 
numbers sharing the profits in both countries is at least 
as one to eight or perhaps ten. We have no doubt that 
the number of estates exceeding 1000 at^res, managed by 
one farmer in central England, exceeds the number of 
those above 300 acres on the Rhine. In the districts 
more remote from the thoroughfares of trade, the propor- 
tion of the population employed in agriculture is over- 
whelming as compared with other occupations. Hence 
the low prices of produce in good years, and the difficulty 
the Gormans find in accumulating capital. Where there 
is a superfluity of produce, if all produce the same, there 
can be no market. So it is in Germany. Eveiy man 
grows his own bread. Who is to buy of those w'ho pro- 
duce more than they require for their own conBum;)tion V 
It is owing to this circumstance, and not because the cost 
of tillage is loss, that prices are so low. To raise them it 
will be necessary to open new fields of labour in trade 
and manufactures, into which many of the present culti- 
vators of the land must be induced to migrate, and thus 
to leave to a smaller number the division of the profits in 
agriculture. The gift to the peasants of the small lots 
they held, in the manner before described, had quite a 
contrary tendency, by keeping them on the land which 
they would by degrees have left. Dut at that time, and 
even atiil, the panacea prescribed in Germany for all 
widely spread discontent is to subdivide the land. Unless 
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such a measure be accompanied by a multiplication of the 
consumers, that is to say, of the markets, it is not easy to 
see -what agriculturists have to gain by such a step. In 
Prussia it is estimated that three persons are employed in 
agriculture for one engaged in trade or manufactures. 
This will explain why, witli such low prices as we 
usually find quoted in Germany, there is never a super- 
abundance of com, while prices rise rapidly oil the first 
symptom of a demand from England. It will al&o account 
for the modes of cultivation that prevail, under which 
only a moderate yield is extracted from tlio land. That 
with the soil and climate of the Lower Rhino a far greater 
return miglit Ik; obtained, is shown by the example of 
Belgium and England. But why should it be raised if 
there is no one to buy it ? The cxj[)ortation of wlieat to 
France and Belgium assumes every year a more constant 
form. It will not be long before England appears 
as a regular customer at the Continental markets. 
It will then remain to be seen whether the more 
distant but more fertile districts of Poland will be able to 
furnish grain on better terms than the nearer plains of 
Germany, with their intelligent population. The irre- 
gularity of our demand has obliged countries that cannot 
produce without cost to leave us out of their calculations. 

The next weighty consideration that presses itself upon 
us is the fact that, in the trading and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and on the Rhine generally, both the rent of land 
and its capital value are higher than that of similarly cir- 
cumstanced land in England. We have endeavoured to 
^plain this fact from the circuinstanec that there are 
crops that all times assert their full value in the market 
of the world, such as seeds, flax, tobacco, dairy produce* 
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&c. On these the German farmer who works on a suf- 
ficiently large scale relies for his profit. It so happens 
that the demand for all those articles must increase when 
the price of com falls, for more of them is consumed when 
bread is cheap than when it is dear. Thus the landlord 
-^holds the disease and its remedy in his own hands; if he 
wishes market crojis, as they arc here called, to rise in 
value, he must lower the price of grain. If corn became 
so cheap that it was not worth growing, he would find 
an imnicuse demand for all other produce to indemnify 
him. TTjjon this calculation have those countries relied 
who have imposed no restrictions upon the price of gr^in; 
and w'c see from the experience of the Rhenish funner 
on a larger scale, that it is a just one whore trade and 
manufactures furnish wherewith to pay for superfluities. 

, This remuneration, however, cannol be expected in any 
country where iK)litical or fiscal regulations favour an ac- 
cumulation of cultivators on a small scale ; and the rule is 
coiiscqucnlly as little vitiat<*d by the experience of otln r 
parts of Germany as it is by that of Bengal, wliere similar 
I)Overty prevails amidst still richer natural advantages. 

We have before rcriiarkcui that farming out land to 
tenants is a practice that is only common on tlie Lower 
Rhine. In other ])arts of Germany the large demesnes 
of the crown, and of the nobility, as well as the estates of 
corporations and foundations, ore lot on lease to a class of 
tenants possessing capital, and generally specially edu- 
cated for the (K ( upation. Rents arc in these instances 
mostly rated according to the vicinity or distance of the 
large tow'ns. On the Lower Rhine land of all kinds is 
to be had on lease and in allotments of all sizes. A 
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short calculation shows the owner whether he docs better 
to retain a farm in his own hands or to let it to a tenant, 
and trade and manufactures open to all persons other 
sources of industry and gain besides agriculture. Before 
tile French invasion the term of a lease used to vary be- 
tween twelve and twenty-four years, with a surrender, 
clause at the end of half the term. The French lawyers 
(perhaps rather the diminished credit which their invasion 
caused) introduced shorter terms, that have since been 
adhered to. Three, six, and nine years, with a surrender 
clause for every third year, are now common tenns. 
That farming originally here obtained on the Metayer 
system, or for rents of half the produce of the land, is 
evinced by one of the names still used to designate a 
small fanner, viz., “ Ilalbwinner,” or one who gains half 
the j>rodnce. Such contracts are still to lx* found hero 
and there on a small st*alc. but money-rentf ‘/vc now pre- 
valent ill the whole of this district. "I'hi' sums agreed 
for vary both according *0 the size of the holding and its 
situation. We were told of a large e.statc i>f nearly 1000 
acres that was let for 2800 francs, while small lots in the 
immediate vicinity brought as much as 50 francs {ler 
acre. In such cases it is difficuU to learn w ithout minute 
inquiry what burdens devoWe upon the tenant besides 
the rent, for he frequently undertakes all the rosfwmsi- 
bility for roads, schools, churches, &( .. to w hich the land- 
lord is liable. In the neighbourhood of the estate men- 
tioned lies another, 300 morgens in extent, which pays 
six francs per acre. But these sums give no correct idea 
of the value of land at present, it being inqKissiblc 
procure small well-situated lots under 10 dollars, and 
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larger farms, with suitable buildings, at less than 5 to G 
dollars per Prussian morgen, or English acre, where the 
situation offers no remarkable advantages, 

'i'he period of entering here is usually the 1st of May ; 
occasionally, however, the 9th of November. The going- 
/out tenant leaves dung and straw behind him, and claims 
the winter corn sown, which must not cover moix; than 
one-third of the arable land. There are no other valua- 
tions, and the outlay for fencing is confined to the clearing 
ditches, quickset hedges having disappeared on the 
traveller’s leaving the Belgian frontier. 
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CHAPTER V. 

All travellers that had a day or tviro to spare I'n ascend' 
ing the Rhine used formerly to make an excursion from 
Godcsberg into the valley of the Ahr. Sin<;e the esta- 
blishment of the stcani-boats, many of these aide ex- 
cursions are neglected, as being too tedious. 'I'bo^agricul- 
turist (Iocs not measure the interest attaching to his tour 
by its length, and in studying the remarkable contrast 
oifered by the Rlicnish highlands to the fdains have 
traversed, he will find a stay in the Ardennes well ' 
worth his while. 

Thc.hills that a little liolow Godesberg run out to the 
Rhine, and vrith the chain of the. Seven Hills opposite 
form the boundary of whatis so pi-operly designated “ the 
Lofir Countries,*’ are the eastern raniificaticms of the Ar- 
dennes, the true and irremovable boundary between 
France and Germany. Leaving Godcsberg, the tourist 
passes, at Vilip, on to the elevated plateau, whose vol- 
canic origin is evident to the most supei-ficial glance. 
The rocky ground covered with a thin layer of cartli, and — 
where cultivation has fostered and increased its accumu- 
lation-crops w'hoso precarious appearance but too well 
accounts for the pov(jrty of the cultivators, present a"* 
chilling foreground, behind which naked crags rise in 
various elevations, darkly and cheerlessly crowned in the 
distance by the summit of the Micholsbcrg. The middle- ' 
ground of the picture is filled up by forests that seem , 
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boundless to the view, covering the bases ol* the craggy 
ranges, especially to the right, where their dark shadow- 
ing from an elevated point can be followed until all 
merges into indistinct grey. Through one of these fo- 
rests, “ the Wood of riamershcim,” so called from a 
neighbouring hall with knightly^ l)rivilcges, the road to 
Miinstcreifcl, or the Minster of the Ardennes (in Ger- 
man FAfeV)^ conducts the traveller. A walk or drive of 
about fifteen miles has transported him from a sunny 
corn-growing plain, into a wild mountuinoiis region, 
whose ancient evil repute is still curiously attested by 
the pains every one in the towns and villages through 
which he passtis takes to assure him that the)' do not be- 
long to the EifeJ. And yet in times when the lowlands 
where the object of knightly ravage, these barren heights 
were tenanted by noble families; and to judge by the 
respectable appearance of tho Jesuits’ Convent at 
Muiislcrcifcl, as well as by the name of the place itself, 
they wore not so poor as to be despised by the Church. 
Miinstercifcl is situated on the little mountain brook 
called the Erft, which, from the damage its Waters occa- 
sion, is called the “ wilde Erft,” and its story gives occa- 
sion to notice one of the remarkable phenomena which 
are almost ]X‘culiar to Germany, or at least to Central 
Europe, and some of the causes of which have latterly 
been systematically calculated by agriculturists. The 
sudden rise of craggy summits amidst extensive plateaux 
and wide spreading plains, probably occasions a resistance 
to the electrical streams circulating in the atmosphere, 
which collect around them until on explosion takes place, 
jpuch as is rarely known in Western Europe. The “ Cloud- 
break” (Wolkenbruch) is the name given in Germany to 
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SO prcat a discharge of Mater from the atmos])hcre that 
its weight entails sudden destruction on all that it may 
strike. 'JVccs are rooted up, and liurled down the tor- 
rents nionioTitavily formed. Cattle grazing are carried off, 
and lioiises, if struck by the full force of tlio deluge, arc 
thrown down and wasJied from their sites. The infliction 
is one to which mountainous districts are most subject. 
I'liat we have not exaggerated the mischief thus done, 
will be best attested by the dcscrijdion of a cloudbreak 
which .oeciiiTcd in 18 18, at Munstereifel, and destroyed 
nearly the whole town. 'Wv extract it from Professor 
K. M. Arndt’s recently |mblishcd * Wanderings round 
(Jodesherg,* feeling, as every one must who knows the 
author or his story, that where he lakes u]) the j^cn, others 
may well lay it down. 

“ It is nearly twenty-six years since the lovely spring 
weather (I think on the fourth of May), induced me and 
my friend Hiillmann to tiike a drive along the hills to 
Briihl. Towards evening we were warned liomewards 
from a ramble under the oaks and beech trees of the park, 
by an accumulation of thick dark clouds, tiut of wdiich 
in*egular vivid flashes broke. It soon grew ]Hteli dark, 
and a hail-show'cv was followed by a violent thunder- 
storm, and such heavy rain, that the road wo drove home 
by was broken up in difierent places. I’liis storm was 
destined to renovate Munstereifel. The tempest had 
discharged a * cloudbreak * over the town, which tore up 
the banks and weirs of the ri\Tilct, canying with it 
bridges, mills, houses, in its wild track, and destroying 
whole streets in the town, w'hich have since been rebuilt. 
Situated in a glen bctw'een lofty hills down which die 
brook winds its serpentine course, the traveller cannot 
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rt'cogiiisc in the shallow waters of its summer bed the 
ravaging violence of the torrents that pour down it when 
snow melts suddenly, or thunder-storms discharge their 
Viators into it.” 

The summits, whose flattened surface, altliougli inter- 
sected by deep ravines, form what may be called the pla- 
teau of the Eifel, arc, as has been said, of volcanic form- 
ation. Not the tufa that around Naples spreads iertility 
and abundance, but rather the lava that surrounds Homo 
ill the bleak and naked Campagna, is the chief fonriatiou 
ill this district, which the tourist crosses on his way to 
the Mere of Laach. The Lake of Laaoli (an evident 
tautological appellation) fills the crater of an extinct 
volcano of the largest size, and similar lakes or meres, 
culled “ Miuarc ” in the neighbourhood, to the number of 
tuenty-seven, have been discovered. This portion of the 
llhenisli province of Prussia is the poorest in arable land 
of the whole kingdom. The irregular elevated surface 
is eovcrc'd with bog, and the thin coating of soil docs not 
afford nourishment for the i*oots of trees. Every valley, 
however, is inhabited, and on the rapid slo|)cs along the 
banks of the Ahr and tow ards the Rhine vines and fruit- 
trees produce valuable crops. The wildest poit of these 
Inghlands is called the Snow Eifel, and rises in the circle 
of Prlim to the height of 2100 feet. 

In the valleys falling into Uie Rhine, and in the valley 
of the Rhine itself, tlie cultivation of fruit is the great 
resource of the ijcasant landowners. Every piece of cul- 
tivated land, or of land fit for cultivation, is covered with 
walnut, apple, pear, or cherry trees. The commune of 
Biibenach can show that the village revenues draw 
annually 10^000 francs fram Coblenz for cherries alone. 

£ 2 
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The trade in fruit is described as taking place in the fol- 
lowing manner: — The boatmen from the Rhine come 
some time previously to the village to treat for the fruit. 
When the period agreed upon arrives, the bell of the 
village gives the signal, and every villager, whether rich 
or poor, begins to strip the cherry-trees, and carry the 
tilled baskets down to the river’s side. One of the vil- 
lage hcadboroughs stands at the ship’s side and weighs 
the fruit delivered. To him the money is paid by the 
boatmen, and he divides it on the following Sunday, after 
Vespers, amongst the peasants. 

Wiilnuts are a favourite crop in the hilly parts, but not 
in the valleys, as it is said that the leaves damage the 
ground where they fall. The nuts yield delicious oil, 
and to obtmn tiiis they are chiefly pressed. Apples and 
pears arc cut into pieces and strung on packtliread. 
They arc then hung up to dry, and servo as vegetables 
to eat with roast meat or with pancakes through the 
winter. Sometimes they are boiled up with plums and 
b€«t-root, the latter addition being intended in lieu ol 
sugar. The fruit of the Eifcl is good, but the really de- 
licious fruit on the Rhine begins with the Moselle or 
with the fall of the Eifel towards that river. From Cob- 
lenz onwards the apples and pears attain a ripeness that 
makes them not only a pleasing but a nourishing article 
of food, and we have often thought of the difference be- 
tween inc applc-pios on the banks of the Thames, and 
those which, when well imitated on the Rhine, require no 
sugar to correct acidity in the fruit. Plums of a poor 
flavour, but excellent bearers, arc indigenous in Germany, 
and form a jxirt of the luxuries of every \illagc from the 
Baltic to tlie Aljis. In the Rhenish districts they are 
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skinnod and put with a little water into jars, wliich are 
placed ill the baking-ovens after the bread is taken out. 
They there simmer to a pulp or syrup, which is spread, 
instead of butter, on the bread. The consumption of this 
simple jirescrvc is so great, tliat a good or bad season for 
plums materially affects the price of butter. 

The inhabitants of llhenish Prussia still speak with 
gratitude of a French prefet in Napoleon’s time, who 
actively jiroinoted the introduction of good kinds of fruit, 
and the establishment of village nursery-grounds. But 
that tlie Germans did not require to be schoolmastercd 
on this score originally by the Prcnch, is shown by the 
current statement that the village of Mettcrnich lost 
14,000 fruit-trees during the invasion of 1700. 

In this part of his journey tlie traveller, indeed, loses 
sight of the large calculations of capitalists, and of 
the general economical plan that runs through the indus- 
trious exertions of nations, lie finds the local relations 
of every village and towulet scattered along the pre- 
cij)itous banks of the Rhine influence him, and after a 
time he begins to follow the inclinations and even to 
account for many apparent prejudices on the part of the 
inhabitants. In the great occupation of turning to 
the best account the soil and climate given to them 
by Providence, the peasant of the Rhine stands un- 
tutored except by experience. And could the tourist 
hear these men in their blouses and thick gaiters converse 
on the subject, he would be surprised at the mass of 
practical knowledge they possess, and at the caution and 
yet the keenness with which they study these advantages. 
Of this all may rest assured, that from the commence- 
ment of the of&ets of the Eifel, where the village culti- 
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\ation assumes an individual and strictly local character, 
jj^ood reason can be given for the manner in which every 
inch of land is laid out, as for every halm, root, or tree 
that covers it, 

lleforc r<‘aching Coblenz, the fields are covered with 
fruit-trees, planted in rows like the mulberry-trees in the 
north of Italy. These plantations arc spvcaa as far as 
hlaycnce, that is to say, ns far as the fields lie at a cer- 
tain elcNation above the river, and which in dry sciisons 
arc benefited by the shade of the trees. Many belong 
not to indhiduals, but to tlie jnirish. These arc usually 
eontracted for annually by dealers, or sj)eculutive pea- 
sants, w ho make their beds in a temporary straw hut under 
the trees, if the number makes it worth their while, to 
guard against depredators. 

VV(^ arc sorry not to be able to confirm the good 
opinion that has sometimes bc<;n expressed by tourists, 
who arc not in the secret, of the good behaviour of liftJe 
boys and girls, and of travellers of all kinds, in Cermany. 
Ilf fact, fruit is everywhere a tem])ting thing, imd the 
Rhenish villagers rciiose no more laith in the abstinence 
of their neighbours than experience justifies. The fiehl- 
policc is both well organized and strictly exercised, ami 
yet the complaints of depredations inci ease from year to 
year. At tlie period of the ripening of the fruit extra 
watehiirtm are appointed, and the owners take this 
burthen often on themselves, wdicn they arc allowed 
arm themselves with an fowling-jiiece loaded with 
shot. It is to such precautions that the loaded state of 
the trees is mainly to be ascribed, that has excited so 
much wondt'r. According to the village laws, moreover, 
a delinquent caught in the act of field-stealing becomes 
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Te5j)onsil)lc for all llio dopreilations that have boon 
c-ommitted in the same year previous to his apprehen- 
sion. In default of any person thus detected mid made 
responsible, the party robbed can proceed against the 
village for redress, on the ground of insufficient protec- 
tion from the field-police. A curious attempt is some- 
tiiiios made to identify stolen fruit or vegetables in the 
public market-places of the large towns. The. hubbub 
occasioned by such a proceeding, and fhu indiscriminate 
kind of rviilcnce produced by the parties interested, our 
readers will easil}' picture to themselves. 

Chestnuts furnish the inhabitants of the Rhenish dis- 
tricts throughout with an article of food. They arc 
either eaten plain after roasting, or arc lioHed with 
various vegetables ; and arc occasionally served as stuffing 
with fowls. 'J'hc largest plantation we have heard of 
belongs to the (own of Wiesbaden, and consists of several 
thousand trees, which yield a considerable annua] re- 
venue. Along the Rergstrassc, betw een Darmslaflt and 
Heidelberg, as along the eastern fall of the Black Forest, 
and the offsets of the Vosges on the optmsitc side of the 
Rhine, the chestnut is a favourite tree in the village fiuit- 
plrmtations. 

In any of the sequestered villages along the romantic 
])art of the Rhine, which present little that is interesting 
on the subject of corn-growing or dairy-farming, the 
traveller W'ill find a good opportunity of .studying wliat 
may be called the foundation of (jlcmian nationality. 
The feeling of nationality lia its deepest roots in the 
village economy, which we before described in general 
terms. The villages hold the pcjoplo together, and in 
them the first attempts at association on a large scale 
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have been made, and, perhaps, contain the germ of a 
healthy and useful development. At all events it be- 
hoves all in this ago of change and reformation not to 
pass over the picture presented to us by the Germans, 
of what a people can preserve through difliculties, if 
we do not find in it how far judicious enterprise might 
be carried. 

In the Gcruxan village, to begin with the higher 
elements, the church is neither the property of the 
patron nor of the incumbent, nor is it vested in trustees 
fur the benefit of the inhabitants. It belongs to the 
parish, or Gcmcindc/* as the associated householders 
arc called in German. The school, in the same man- 
ner, and all public institutions or buildings, roads, or 
water-courses, often mills and industrial establishments, 
that have been constructed at the expense oi', or pre- 
sented by ]iatrons to, the village, are the property of the 
little community. Ilut it will be said that persons 
must represent all corporations, to sue and to be sued. 
The German village is represented by one or more head- 
boroughs according to its size, who have the honourable 
charge of protecting the public property, both against 
ofRciol and private aggression. The conscc{ueucc of this 
retention of the management of their ofHurs in the 
villagers’ own hands, has been a i-eniarkable conservation 
of village property, and cvci'y member of a Gemeiude 
has the satisfaction of thinking that he is not alone 
herded witli others in a county division for the purpose 
of facilitating taxation oryi|pilitia returns, but that he is 
a member of an active association, which has Hie im- 
parted to it by a sense of its holding property which 
must be managed and turned to account. It is most 
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Hitcreeting to hear the men to whom the direction of 
these village affairs is intnisted (and the office was long 
elective, being given only to such as deserved public 
confidence) on the manifold questions arising from the 
inunagcmeut of this property. Their circumspection, 
blended with the quiet manner of cx])ressing themselves 
^Yhieh is peculiar to respectable men of all classes in 
Germany, has often the appearance of slowness ; and to 
those not better acquainted with them, would seem to 
indicate a good-natured easiness that would lead them to 
be da{K}(I. This notion is soon dispelled when business 
has to he transacted, and it then becomes evident that 
the peasant has often best considered his opinion i>cfure 
lie pronounced it, and others arc often glad to come !‘Ound 
to it. Within a short period the privilege of electing 
their *headborough has been taken from the villagers of 
Prussia. The central point of meeting in every village is 
some favourite inn. At nightfall the men of any .stand- 
ing usually resort to it as a lounge. They meet there 
the officials of the magistracy, if there be any, the tax- 
gatherer, and those who either, having no establishment, arc 
boarders with the host, or who seek the spot to exchange 
opinions with their neighbours. In the early part of the 
evening, the pastor may be seen amongst them, and his 
presence indicates that propriety is not supposed to be 
violated by such meetings so long as order is maintained. 
W hoever is sufficiently master of the language to follow 
the peculiar tone of the conversation, which is anything 
but wordy — if he be indurated %> tobacco fumes, wdll carry 
away with him from a few sittings, the ideaof a people ma- 
naging their own little interests with full consciousness — 
with an attention to economy that is most praiseworthy — 
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and ^vitii a rcgfurd to propriety that must call for admiration. 
Although a ne^vspapcr is to be found in every village, 
and transatlantic ])roceediiigs now interest nearly every 
German family, yet jiolitics arc not much discussed until 
they assume the tangible form of interfering with village 
projjerty. The disputed ]>oints respecting general or 
provincial parliaments, freedom of the press, ai.d cunsti- 
tiitions granted or subverted, do not, in the present state 
of things, suificiently excite the peasant, wlio is more on 
his guard against innovators, and against other jircpon- 
derating influences in tlic state, than against the growth 
of the prerogative. We have already attributed to this 
village system the feeling of a separation of interests 
whielt we have observed between the ]>casnnts and w hat 
are called the higher classes. The tie arising from large 
lamled properties, for the privilegeof using which the tenant 
ill England was long considered as indebted to the favoui* 
of the landlord, is hero not to bo found. Every man usually 
occypies his own land and lives in his owm house — not so 
comfortably as an Englishman often docs in a house 
that is rented— but, ccrtmnly, independently. On the 
other hand, the ill-will that threatens from a pressing 
demand for land for manufacturing purposes in England, 
need not here be feared, for the minute division of the 
land, united with the security conferred by the oflicially 
ixigistcred titles, facilitates the necessary transfers. In the 
small villages the police is left to the manngemont of the 
hcadijorottgh, who receives his instructions from the 
chief town of the circle, and the popular element in this 
system reconciles the people to the strict rcgisti*ation of 
the inhabitants, with their occupations, and property m 
Fand and cattle, which is insisted uxxm. This registra- 
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tlon is ac:ain a source of credit, as mortgages must also be 
registei'cd to be cfTcctivc, and titles to land are clear and 
inexpensive to make out. Transfers of real property arc 
ol‘ten made in Germany under these official titles ; the 
expense of conveying which in England would more 
than absorb the purchase-money. The village registers 
arc of ancient date in Germany, and since the military 
surveys have been completed for the repartition of 
the land-tax, are accompanied by msq^s that afford a 
minute view of the countiy, such as leaves the most 
ardent statician nothing to desire. We are only be- 
ginning to use the detailed infoimation that can in this 
way be collected, and the Prussian government has con- 
tributed liberally to our stock of knowledge re»pe<!ting 
Central Eurojic. From the constitution of the village 
government, that wc have endeavoured to describe, it is 
evident that the most detailed and authentic information 
Must be at the minister’s command. Out of this stale 
of publicity regarding private affairs a peculiar tone of 
moral feeling necessarily arises. Every man’s proceed- 
ings in the village being known, and the state of his ])ro- 
fierty being no secret, there is little room for an affecta- 
tion of prosperity tliat does not exist. On the other 
iiand, the poor know and keep each other in counlc- 
nance by their number. Nor do feelings of false pride in 
those villages prevent young men and women from going 
into service in the place where perhaps their parents oc- 
co])ied an independent position. There is a kindly tone 
prevalent, very different from tliat which separates the 
servoBt from the master in England. One table gene- 
rally unites the whole family at meals, and the small land- 
owner, as w'ell as his wdfe, shares the field labour 
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T;»ith tlio knecht,” or servant, and with the load'd, ” 
or servant girl. 

We are here far from wishing to represent the ** dorf ” 
as a ])iittern of rustic institutions, but wc would recom- 
mend the study of these village corporations to inquiring 
travellers, as containing many elements of good, and, above 
all, as fostering indepcuidenco of feeling anil openness of 
character, both invaluable qualities in a people. 

The village or common property comprises woodland 
ns well as grazing-land, and, as has been said, frequently 
includes watercourses, public places and buildings, as well 
as money invested in the public funds. The revenue de- 
rived from all these souixiesis applied, as far as it goes, in 
alleviation of parochial and county taxation. Trom this 
fund the few poor persons that become chargeable arc 
supported. We have been told of [parishes where the 
members of the village corporation receive a dividend out 
of the common propeity. To obtain admittance to Ihe 
rights of a villager a stranger must pay a certain sum, 
which is large or small according to the wealth of the 
corporation, lie then enjoys the grazing and fuel rights, 
and tlie modification in taxation which the annual revenue 
procures. In the Rhenish districts the fee on admittance 
is high when compared with Central Germany. It is, 
we bel^'We, highest in Rhenish Bavaria, where, in some 
villages, it amounts to 1500 florins, or 120/. 

The various official personages of the village, such as 
the fleld-polico, the cow, swine, and goose herd, the 
schoolmaster, the headborough and his ofiiccr or bailiff, 
receive their salaries from this fund, out of which, too, 
all public expenses, where it suffices, arc defrayed. The 
church has generally its own foundation. 
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We cannot omit a very important service rendered by 
the government in the appointment of district physieians, 
who are bound to go wherever they may be required, and 
to report on the general state of the public healtli. The 
poorest person ean demand their assistanee witliout fee- 
ing them, but the richer ]>oasants never fail to give some 
compensation. This cxecllent institution is eonipletcd 
h.’" tilt: appointment of official druggists in all district 
eaiiitals, who are bound to keep only the best drugs, and 
to sell them at a fixed tariffi In no rountiy is medical 
relief less expensive and more easily accessible than in 
(lermiiny. 

\Vc propose treating in separate ehapte»'s special 
intorforeneo assumed by the state in one of the must 
important brandies of village economy— the management 
of the forests. The taxes that are raised directly from 
agriculrure w'C also propose to explain and illustrate in a 
sjieeial chapter. lJut some of these village arrangements, 
ultbough savouring of antiquity, arc calculated to rouse 
tlin inquiry whether the spirit which called them into 
existence, and the calculation upon which they are 
founded, might not be acted upon still to the great ad- 
vantage of society. 

In the first place, to the mill of the lord of the manor, 
to whicii the peasants, while serfs, were bound to bring 
their grain to be ground, a village mill has succeeded, 
occasionally forming part of the corporation property, 
sometimes owned by shareholders who have purchased the 
mill of some once privileged owner. As it is still usual 
all over Germany for peasants to grind their ow'n com, 
then^ may be seen a table in all these mills in which the 
miller’s fee, usually a portion of the meal, is expressed for 
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all tliR quantities commonly brought. The feeling of 
security conveyed by the power of doing without ex- 
traneous help, a relic perhaps of the times when commti- 
niratioTis were liable to constant interruption, and bad 
roads made carriage difficult or impossible, still gives 
value to these mills. We have known instances of largo 
sums being refused for mills that were sought for manu- 
liicturing purposes ; the ground assigned being that the 
village conld not do without its mill. 

A jiiiblic baking-oven is another appendage to a Ger- 
man village, although every rich peasant has his own; 
The oven is heated in sueeossion by those who use it, 
each person bringing his own wood. In autumn the flax, 
after steejjing or dew-rotting, is dried in this oven. The 
tendency of modern times is to dispense with these eflbrts 
to attain, by association, what was difficult or expensive 
for individuals to establish. We cannot help thinking 
that more may be said in defence of these common insti- 
tutions than ill praise of much that has superseded them. 
The great article of consumption, bread, is, for instance, 
enjoyed at least in purity by the aid of the village mill. 
Cheapness of course is at present not attained by the 
]ieasant, who never calculates the value of the time he 
spends in procuring food, and who ceiiainly does not rank 
the exemption of the females of his family from drudgery 
dmongst liis luxuries. They are allotted ffieir full share of 
Outdoor w'ork, as well as all the care of the household. 

• <■ «sThc expense incurred by labour lost, or inefficienfly 
applied, is, however, no result of the institutions which 
demand the sacrifice under their present management. 
5t would only be neccssaiy to place the mill, fbr 
instance, on the footing of a private trading concctn. 
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und to value the corn delivered and the meal re- 
ceived in money, to make all waste apparent, and to 
suggest the requisite means of economy. Were the 
i'urosts und grazing commons treated in the same manner 
a like result would take place. The invaluable con- 
trol retained by the villagers over their miller, of dis- 
placing him for misconduct, would secure their xncul from 
the adulteration of \^hich the inhabitants of towns so 
justly complain. We cannot help thinking that a ju- 
dicious development of this German village system would 
secure to the people many of the advantages which they 
hope, by what arc called socialist or communist unions, 
to attain, without exposing them to the dangers which 
these innovations ilircatcn. Food of all kinds and cloth- 
ing cheap atid good might be secured by village shops, 
or by the establishment of district magazines, on a plan 
like that of the Apothecaries’ halls that arc now found 
in all GcTiiian towns under tlie inspection of the govern- 
ment. The adulteration of colonial wares, that is noto- 
rious, forms as heavy a drain on the health as the over- 
charge for retailing in small portions does upon the pui-ses 
of tlio great mass of the jx^oplc in all countries. Their 
resources might everywhere be made to go much further 
than they now can. To secure these advantages no 
revolution in political or religious institutions is requi- 
site. A far more searching change in public opinion is, 
however, indispensable— the recognition, of the fact that 
the cheapness of necessaries is a private as well as a 
pnblic benefit. 

Like the moral side of the village system, the material 
aspect and arrangements of the village itself, its liouscs, 
jta roads, its public and corporation edifices, have two 
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|K)ints of view from which the stranger must judge of 
them. The position of nearly every old village was usually 
determined hy flowing water, and the care bestowed 
upon the stream that runs apparently disregarded in its 
irregular mcondcriiigs through the mass of Louses, w hose 
position has, by its course, been no less irregularly 
fixed, is greater than a superficial glance would lead one 
to suppose. TOndlcss arc the difficulties which the ])re- 
servation of this running water in its full purity opi)oses 
to changes, and often to improvements. Prosaic os it ma}* 
seem, we arc inclined to ascribe tlio early use of liquid 
manure amongst the German peasantry to tlic obTigalion 
enforced upon all neighbours to the stream to prevent llic 
issue of drains into it. This restriction does not apply 
lo rivers, which in Germany, as elsewhere, are made the 
means of impoverishing the people by ministering to their 
trasteful convenience. Bui the brook, which is the centre 
round which village arrangements it^volvo in their daily 
homely course, is consecrated to clemiliness, being, we 
are sorry to say, almost the only sacrifice on the altar of 
that deity that is conspicuous. The details of the best 
managed farm -yard suppose some portions of ground 
devoted to what in its place is prised as highly valualdc, 

, but out of its place is mere filth. A German village is 
an^^emblugc of diminutive farni>yards, where the dung, 
hgupi, wdth their accompanying odours and un^voury 
streams, subdivided like tltc land they are destined to 
fertilise, arc reproduced at every house ; and, as the neat 
and ingenious contrivances to keep these matters out ot 
sight, which are practicable on a large scale, ;iro out of, 
the question when they require to be rejMsated in iniiu^ 
merablo varieties around' every man's tenement, they are 
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of course dropped altogether. The multiplicity of small 
dung-heaps, exposed to the heat of a Rhenish sun, un- 
questionably taints the air and affects the health of the 
villagers ; but it would be as hard to suppress the pleasure 
with wdiich every member of the family regards the heap 
that is to supply their yearly food, as it is to drive the 
Irishman’s pig out of the cabin of which fte ])ays the rent. 

As long as the peasant’s food in the one country de- 
pends upon the dung he can accumulate, and the rent in 
the other is only to be raised by his sharing his house- 
room with his valuable four-footed companion, wc fear 
that dung-heaps will stand under the windows of Ger- 
man cottages, and pigs run in and out of Irish cabins, 
vrhatever [ihilanthropic taste may preach to the contrary. 

Wc know several books, well penned and full of good 
advice, that are circulated at a cheap rate for the benefit 
of Irish cottiers. * In one we remember a tirade against 
horses, the inclination to indulge in which is deeply im- 
planted in Faddy’s nature. The author has calculated, 
perhaps too moderately, tfie expense of the keep of a 
horse, and shows that a horse to five acres of land, as he 
finds is kept in part of the county of Wexford, is a pal- 
pable absurdity. But besides making no allowance for 
the fact that five acres of land leave a man time enough 
to earn money in other ways, and the trade of a carrier is 
^everywhere a profitable one, the account is summarily 
Yialanced against the peasant without allowing anything 
for the manure of his stable. How friend Martin 
Doyle could overlook this point, as well as the fact that 
horse-dung in the wet soil of Ireland is likely to be more 
suitable manure than the dung of the cow, which he vrould 
lubstituie for the horec, we cannot explain. In Ger- 
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many no one rccommonds the peasant to diminish the 
nunilicr of his herd, nor do any pretend to prescribe the 
keeping of one animal for another, experience having 
long since made the peasant wiser on this point than his 
adviser, who cannot follow all his minute calculations. 
Directions for building pits, and treating the hcaj)s so as 
to promote or check fermentation, as it may be necessary, 
arc circulated by the agricultural societies, but the lime 
has not yet arrived for observing whether the heap bo 
exposed to the public gaze or not. As long as the exist- 
ence of the mass of the peojdc is only secured by the 
subdivision of the nourishing soil, that is to say, as long 
as manufactures do not at home afford means of exchange 
for agricultural objects, and trade is not allowed to seek 
them abroad, so long must the villager be a small land- 
owner ; and one of the responsibilities he lies under is, 
that of contributing his share, however dfminutive, towards 
keeping the land in henii;. 

Ij' the stream destined to furnish the indis]>cnsable be- 
verage for man and beast is kcjit as pure as possible, this, 
under the circumstances, is done at the expense of nearly 
every other channel or conduit into w'hich the impurities 
can drain, or are conducted to be kept until wanted. It 
is matter of difficulty to traverse the ups and downs 
of village roads and jiaths with dry shoes in any part of 
Germany. Taking the small stream as a point of dc-* 
parture, it is easy to see how the houses have agglomerated 
sueccs.sivoly in various rows and angles, which their iso- 
lated position does not show' at a cursory glance, lint 
could we read the annals of these German parishes we 
should find much comparative value created by the 
vicinity of the stream, as allowing of an cosier carriage of 
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water to the stable, ora shorter drive for cattle to water, to 
Bay notliing of the convenience to ducks and geese, ^Yho c an 
waddle and sleek their feathers in the brook almost under 
the eyes of their owner, and of its utility' to the w'asliing 
])art of the family, whose bare legs and much-used linen 
are unanimously allowed in no way to contaniinatc the 
living stream, which indeed they rarely tincture wdth 

SOPJJ. 

The houses themselves Oder a contrast to the dinii- 
nutisc holdings of which they are representatives. As 
wo ha\e already observed, they arc out of all proportion 
l.u*go. In the Duchy of Cloves, they are moderate for 
the most part, owing to the gradually obtaining distinction 
between the agricultural and tlie other industrious classes, 
W'liK'h lends to take land away from the one, and to 
aiiginent the holdings of the others. In Westphalia we 
have noticed the extent of ground occupied by farming 
office^, which abstract considerably from the cultivated 
lanrl, and entail great expense by outlay for repairs. 

In the villages the houses are usually built of wooden 
fri'.mes, whose beams and standards arc mortised into 
each other and bound and supported by sloping stays, the 
niunisc.s being fastened by pegs throughout. Where 
that tiiiiber abounds the wood most in use is oak. Near 
the lihiiie fir and pine wood arc used. The wood is 
.usually seven inches square, which conveniently holds 
a layer of bricks laid breadthwise in each compartment. 
I’he bricks arc not always burnt, and the coinjMtrtmcnts 
arc scmotiincs filled up wltli strong wicker-work which is 
plr%stcrcMl over. When the house is coated with lime or 
fthiy and whitewashed, the w'ooden frame is left con- 
spicuous all over, and is often painted in fanciful colours. 
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The value of the building is indicated by the thickness 
of the timber shown to be employed in this frainewwk. 
Formerly, w’hile timber was abundant and chefip, this style 
of building w'as recommended by economy ; now stone, 
which is almost always to be had, and bricks, arc less 
expensive, excepting to the owners of forests. The 
house usually contains one or two sleeping-rooms, besides 
a sitting-room and kitchen ; sometimes the same number 
of rooms is found in an upper story. The roof is in- 
variably lofty, and serves the purpose of storehouse and 
bam. In its spacious cavity the thrashed corn, the hay, 
and often the vegetable store for winter use arc kept. The 
housewife dries her clothes in winter on the cross-beams. 
A. cellar is invariably found in better houses, and in 
general when a stranger is told that these are the abodes 
of people little above the station of cottiers, he finds them 
splendid. When he hears that these cottiers are the 
landowners and masters of the soil, he scarcely knows 
how to estimate their position. 

The expense of a small peasants house varies on the 
Rhine from 500 to 2000 dollais. 

If of one story, with high roof, 3 rooms 500 dollars 
Ditto, with roof and cellar, 3 rooms, 1 

stable and barn, under die same roof ( ^ » 

Tw« stories, with roof and cellar . . . 1200 „ 

Two stories, with stables and loft, and i 
thrashing-barn bet ween the CO w> house > 2000 to 2500 
and stable, under one roof ... 3 

The bam serves as a passage irom which the cow's 
arc fed during the greater part of tlie year. At the side 
of the cowhouse die wall is open. 

AVith the best will it is scarcely possible for a fiunily 
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employed in manual labour to keep a spacious house 
clean. Dirt accumulates in its passages, in its neglected 
or too mucli thronged rooms. The extensive front 
outside precludes all hope of constant neatness, and the 
expimsivc luxury is ultimately abandoned in despair. 
The distance at which these village houses lie from the 
land their owners have to till, absorbs the spare moments 
that might be employed with the broom, and the want 
of plan in laying out building-plots, where every man 
applies his own laud to the purpose, constantly allows a 
neighbour to foil the best-directed efforts. 

These drawbacks to cleanliness and external neat- 
ness arc in part an effect of the German village system. 
Ill Holland the small farm-houses, with the road neatly 
clinkered in front, and unincumbered with useless build- 
ings, offer a pleasanter picture to the English eye. But 
in Holland, as in England, trofle has promoted that 
division of labour which is favourable to individual 
comfort, and in Germany tliis powerful lever has hitherto 
had little inffuence. What is most pleasing in the 
(vcrman village is that the school is an indispensable 
requisite, and often a conspicuous ornament of the place. 
The village school is not intrusted to any bed-ridden 
dame or superannuated person of the male sex who 
volunteers his services. The schoolmaster has been 
itjgularly educated to fill his post at seminaries destined 
to train teachers. He must have obtained his 
certificates of qualification and good conduct before any 
patronage can help him to his post ; and usually he spends 
some years as assistant or usher in some school of larger 
resort before he is intrusted with the management of even 
the smallest village institution. 
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Amongst the injunctions he receives upon assuming 
office, the duty of encouraging improved j>rocesses of 
agriculture is cnlorccd, in vihicli, however, his iniiucncc 
goes no further than making li-ials of what is recommended 
by authors or occasionally by the govcniincnt. Tims 
the sclioohnastors in many parts have made trials in the 
breeding of silk-worms, which the German govermiients 
have very much recommended, and which has been 
sufficiently shown to be jiracticablc. It will be long 
before a country struggling with the difficulty of raising 
food will show' a general disposition to i>roduco an article 
of luxury, like silk, on an extensive scale. In this as in 
many other points experience is a more influential teuchcr 
than the schoolmaster. Yet the time may come when his 
tr>k may be extended to the inculcation of simple and 
convincing views of industry, and of sounder and more 
sociable doctrines than our narrow-minded age lias 
hitherto professed. Then will it be e\idcntliow much 
a nation gains by having a ready sower to dislributo the 
good seed, and by tlic previous jiains taken to prcj arc the 
gi'ound that is to receive it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the Ardennes, at both extremities of which chain 
nature has deposited fossil coal in great abundance, our 
attention is first invited to tlic forest cultivation of 
Southern Germany. No better proof need be required ot 
the fund available for agriculture, on which the rising 
population has yet to draw, than the extent of tlie forest 
land in Germany, and the comparatively small remunc* 
ration which it yields to the owner. The lapid rise in 
the value of fire*wood and timber within a quarter of u 
century has attracted the attention of the government, 
and sdcntific observations on the state and prospects of 
the forests have been communicated from so niuiiy sides, 
tliat we may be said to possess a clearer and more satis* 
iactory survey of the forest cultivation of Germany than 
C)f tlie field tillage. As the methodical way of treating 
forests that is practised in Germany will probably be a 
novelty for many of our readers, we propose dwelling 
u)>oii the subject sufficiently to gratily their curiosity. 
In a country where tlie winter is long and severe, the 
thermometer averaging in January 30 ° Fahr. at Breslau, 
and 36° at Coblenz, a supply of fuel at a moderate price 
is as essential to the common w'clfai'c as the sufficient 
supply of food. It was probably the desire of preserving 
and methodically following the pleasures of the ehace, 
that originally occasioned in all German states the ap* 
peuntment of a numerous body of foresters, under some- 
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thing like a military rule, at the head of which stands the 
grand huntsman (Oberjagenneister), usually a nobleman 
of high connexions, but who has by no means a sinecure 
in any ])art of Germany. The whole country is divided 
into districts that usually correspond with the civil and 
judicial divisions, and according to the extent of forest 
land in each district is thenwnber of foresters appointed 
to ins[)cct and watch over the district large or small. 
Whatever be the size of the woods, every tree is known, 
and destined either to long or short growth, according to 
its promise of sturdy vitality, or its liability to decay, 
i^lthough the more responsibh*, duties of the forester now- 
a*days relate to the number and condition of the trees in 
his woods, yet the sporting department is kept up with 
the old routine, although it may have lost some of its 
chivalrous character. The wild boar is now seldom met 
with in German forests, excepting where walled enclosui^ 
debar his predatory incursions into the neighbouring fields. 
The wolf is occasionally seen in the Ardennes, where his 
character is said to be unusually savage. But the red- 
deer and the roebuck arc sufficiently numerous not only 
to affaj^^ipipd sport, but to furnish an item to the forest 
budgobfdf most districts. The birds are also in great 
variety, from the cock of the woods down to a small 
throstle that comes in vast flocks from the north, in the 
outUiAn, and is ])rized as a great delicacy : pheasants'* 
are only found in strict preserves ; the vermin that abounds 
is their greatest enemy : jrartridges and hares are tole- 
rably abundant in the open country. 

It is undeniably a curious fact, that while the propor- 
tion of forest to arable land in all Prussia is that of one 
Jholf (arable, 32,800,000 morg. ; forost, 15,798,000 
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Pin the llhcnish province, the most j)opuIoiis and the 
f most industrious part of tiic kingdom, the proportion is 
' us three to four, there hc*in<» 3,US,713 morg. forest, and 
4,037^690 morg. arable land. Nearly the whole of the 
surfaro covered with forests, it is true, is mountain-land 
and in part very elevated. Of the summits of the 
Ardennes ‘the Michaclsherg is 1860 feet, the Enistbcrg 
y080 foot over the level of the Uhin^'. In the llunds- 
I lick, which adjoins it on the south, with its ramifications, 
the Hochwald and the Idar, there are many summits 
between 2000 and 2500 feet above the Ilhinc level. 
Opposite llomngon, where the Ardennes run out to the 
Ivhiiie, a eliain of similar volcanic hills rises abruptly in 
the J>raehonfels, and stretches inwards far into the back 
c ountry. N ear the Rhine are the well known Seven Hills, 
and, following the course of the little river Sieg, a moun- 
tainous tract of considerable extent rims throiigh thedistrict 
or* Siegen into the heart of Westphalia. This district wc 
shall find worthy of a special visit, as the forest system 
lul lowed in it differs from that which obtains in the rest 
of Germany. 

On the left bank of the Rhine, in the Ardennes and 
adjacent forests, the production of timber Is the object 
kej)t in view. The trunk of the tree forms the object 
of the forester’s earc, and the regular quantity that 
ran be felled, with iho mode of keeping up the supply, is 
what he has to calculate. Beech, oak, and fir arc the 
chief descriptions of timber met with j beech is almost 
exclusively used for fire-wood ; oak gives materials for 
building and for machinery ; fir is used both for fii'ew'doiT 
and for building. With all the attention that has been , 
devoted to the subject, it has been found impossildc to lay' 

r 
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down very exact general calculations as to the return ob- 
tained from plantations of those kinds of timber, so great 
is the iiifluenco of soil, climate, and ]X)sition upon the 
growth and longevity of the trees. Diderent authorities 
that have made the same estimate from experience of a 
forest to be exterminated and I'enewcd in the course of 
one hundred years, have arrived at the differing conclu- 
sions noted in the figures of the following table. It sup- 
poses the term of one hundred years divided into five 
periods for felling, at each of which the number of cubic 
feet noted in the table shows the growth of the trees 
and the planter’s gain. The calculations differ as much 
os thirty-three per cent. 



lit 

2nii 

Rrd 

4t]l 

5tll 


Authoritica. 

ftilling. 

felling. 


fellinj^. 

fellinK. 


Cotta . . • 

1509 

1208 

907 

606 

425 cubic ft. 

Brunluird . • 

2058 

1661 

1307 

951 

607 

ft 

lluudeshagcn . 

1716 

1400 

1077 

820 

566 

#» 

Klaroprecht . 

1693 

1445 

1130 

817 

566 

If 

Pfeil . . . 

1810 

1509 

1209 

908 

608 

If 

Bavarian forast ’ 
administration ] 

[l631 

1240 

937 

668 

372 

II 


According to the calculation of the first-named writer 
a morgen of land ought to produce 4655 cubic feet of 
timber in a hundred years, while the second estimates 
a growth of 6584 cubic feet in the same inter- 
val ; this will show the difficulty of treating the subject 
bricky and satisfactorily. These figures arc taken from 
tables caicu]|tcd on observations made in different parts of 
Germany ; it would be as dangerous, however, to assume 
an average of these results as a practical guide in forest 
estimates, as it is to attempt to form a general table of 
mortality from a combination of scattered materials. The 
calculation will in both cases be a safer one if it be con- 
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fined to the locaJities from which Bure infwmation lias 
hern obtained. When the forester has ascertained the 
slow or rapid growth of his timber, and the kind of tim- 
ber predominating in his district, lie may then apply some 
such table as the following to calculate his stock and its 
prospects : — 

Produce of a Fulda morgen equal to half an acre of 
becch-wood, in a course of 120 years : — 


Affg of trees 
&i)d perioda 

Cubic contents 

Gnmth 

Diapoaable 
quantity of 
timber and 

Total dispos- 

of felling'. 

• ofstock.- 

annual. 

brushwood 

able quantity 
Bcciimulaied. 

Years. 

Cubic feet. 

Cubic ft. 

per annum. 
Cubic feet. 

42 

5 

70 

- 

210 

10 

160 

18 

83 

830 

15 

260 

20 

128 

1,030 

20 

365 

21 

177 

3,545 

25 

480 

23 

228 

5,715 

30 

605 

25 

283 

8,490 

35 

755 

SO 

342 

11,965 

40 

930 

35 

407 

16,265 

45 

1130 

40 

478 

21,515 

50 

1355 

45 

557 

27,840 

55 

1605 

50 

643 

35,365 

60 

1870 

53 

736 

44,185 

65 

2155 

56 

837 

54,390 

70 

2455 

60 

944 

66,065 

75 

2770 

63 

1057 

79,285 

80 

3100 

66 

1176 

94,125 

85 

3430 

66 

1301 

110,615 

90 

3750 

64 

1430 

128,725 

95 

4050 

60 

1562 

148,375 

100 

4330 

56 

1694 ^ 

169,465 

105 

4600 

54 

1827 

191,925 

HO 

4870 

54 

1960 

215,735 

115 

5140 

54 

2094 

240,895 

120 

5410 

54 

2228 

267,405 


From column three we see that the annual growth 
increasos in the becdi, under favourable eircumstanccs of 

F 2 
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soil and diniato, such as the author of this table assumes, 
to about the ninetieth year ; the increment is less after that 
I)eriod, but the value of timber of so large a size as a tree 
attains in 100 or 120 years is proportionately greater than 
at an earlier period ; hence, up to 120, it is more profit- 
able to leave the aged trees, if sound, than it would bo to 
supplant them by a younger stock. This is still mote 
ajtplicablc ns a lulc for oaks, the size of which is so 
important for maehinery, that a thickness of a few inclii s 
with sidfieient length of trunk often makes a difference in 
the value of the tree of thirty to fifty per cent. 

I'hc fourth column shows the disposable quantity of 
limber, brushwood, and branches that the forester, under 
usual circumstances, can draw at the several periods in- 
dicated in the first column from a morgen of land. Ae 
however the seasons, the destructive effects of insects, 
and incidental circumstanc’cs make tlic precise period of 
felling a matter of local calculation, w'hilc the state of 
tbfi market occasionally hastens or retards ilic operation, 
the profit or lass is materially affected by the forestor’fc 
judgment in availing himself of all advantages. In se- 
lecting the trees to be felled, he must know the qualities 
of each individually, os a farmer studies the peculiarities 
of his beasts. JSoinc tiTcs are of more rapid growth than 
others ; these arc of course left as long as this quality 
shows itself, and such as hayc increased but little in 
bulk betwe||a two periods of felling arc selected as. the 
first disi>osame. A forester wdio loves his task is thus in. 
constant converse with nature, and it is common to find 
men in the forest depariment more enthusiastically at- 
tached to their profession than in almost any other branch 
of the public service. The feeling thus awakened is 
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a!iin to, but still very different from, that love of ive« s 
whieh is common in England, but which attuehes only 
to the appearance and picturesque grouping of iso- 
lated trees or plantations. It is at the same time more 
matter of fact, and is Iwiscd upon more correct views of 
natural history ; in a word, it is much more practical, 
while the English taste is more sentimental. Tiiis Jove 
of trees is confined in Germany to 1 hose whose studies 
!uid occupations give them the means of being constantly 
in contact w ith the verdant ornaments of the inountuiii 
and the valley. The fine specimens of [daiitiug must in 
(MTiiiany be sought in remote districts,- tliey arc not se- 
lected and thrown into full relief by the disposition of a 
park or the shape of a law-n, and arc consequently not 
uixi\crsally accessible. \Vc would, how^ever, recommend 
to such of our travellers ns may be interested in forest 
cultivation, whether at home or in the Colonics, to follow 
tlie methods now in uenend practice in Gerinuny ; and 
although we shall give os much information as can bet 
(ondensod into a general view like that which is the 
object of this volume, yet it will not render the know- 
ledge that cun be more agreeably acquired in convcrs.i- 
tioii from practical men, and confirmed by observations 
taken on the spot, the less necessary. 

The forests of Rhenish Prussia, although covering so 
vast an area as wc have described, afibi\l on neither 
bank of tlic Rhine such splendid specimens ^ woodland 
vegetation as the Odenwald near Darmstadt or the 
Jllack Forest in the Grand Duchy of Baden. The rapid 
accumulation of the po]iuIation in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts on the Lower Rhine, and the careless or wasteful 
foiCit management during the period of the French occu- 
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I^ation, have destroyed the uninterrupted succession in 
the gfrowth of timber in the parts we have travelled 
through, and it will take a long period of fostering to 
retrieve what has been lost. If we take any of the roads 
leading into the Odcnwald between Darmstadt and 
Heidelberg, w'c find w'ild and magnificent forest scenery 
that sufficiently repays the traveller who has a taste for 
nature’s rougher scenes, and here, or in the Black Forest 
near Baden Baden, or the valley of Hell near Freiburg, 
he can best study the management and observe in all 
stages the growth and the yield of forest cultivation. 
From these two forest-tracts and the Spessart Forest on 
the north bank of the Maine near Aschafienburg, the 
supply of timber for exportation is drawn, which is, 
however, so much diminished in its passage down the 
Rhino by the demands of the populous districts, that the 
yearly mass no longer suffices for the consumption of the 
Dutch shipbuilders. The management of these forests, 
nvhich is now' the object of our attention, is the same in 
its leading characteristics in all the difierent states. We 
avail ourselves therefore of the information communi- 
cated in detail by a forester of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, to show liow the people and the foi*est-owners 
arc situated with regard to this branch of production, 

CW table (page 103) show's the quantity of timber that 
can be pro<luccd upon u given area of land in 120 years. 
The table is calculated for a measure which is about one- 
third less than the morgen of Prussia or Baden, so that 
the reader is here made to feel one difficulty that accom- 
panies all these investigations in Germany, viz., the 
endless changes in the wmghts and measures that the 
various states adhere to. Another calculation of the 
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forester is the ground or area that his ti'cos cover with 
;their branches. This area, when ascertained, shows tlic 
number of trees that he can allow to stand upon any 
given measure. The ground covered by all kinds of 
trees at the various periods of felling has been carefully 
ascertained, and a picture of an oak wood divided into 
five portions, each portion, except tlic first or seedling 
period, being covered with an equal extent of shadow, 
may be presented by a table like the following. The 
number of trees to be felled at caeli period is here scon 
to bo prescribed by the grow th of the crow n or upper 
brunches. 


No. of Trees. 




Cl) 

!)U 

120 

Total in Sq. J'Vcl. 

First Period (Seedlings) 

yra. 

yra. 

yts. 

yrs. 

'J>UU)v5. 

1 'row'll. 

Second Period . . . 

391 

, , 

a . 

• • 

391 

TS20 

Tliird Period . . . 

29.'> 

30 

, a 

• • 

325 

7820 

Fourth Period . 

1ti3 

30 

20 

a a 

213 

7820 

Fifth Period . . • 

50 

30 

20 

10 

no 

7820 


It is, however, not usual to cover the whole surface, 
and at the felling period seldom more than one-half is 
covered by beech and oaks, in order to leave liglit and 
air for the succession that is to replace what is taken 
away. Firs are differently managed, and arc kept as 
muclL 08 possible at the same age. When a portion of a 
fir-forest is felled, the ground is therefore left ijcrfeclly 
clear for the seedlings. 

The description of oak that most abounds in (vcrmany 
» a very l^eautiful tree that grows straighter than the clin 
or the beech, and when judiciously pruned, runs up to 
the height of 05 or 70 feet from the ground to the crown 
or top branches. The table wc have given above sup- 
poses an oak of 150 years* standing and 70 feet in height 
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to cover witli its branches an area of 34G sf|uare feet. 
A tree of 120 years' growth 65 feet in height covers 226 
stinarcfeot; one OO years old spreads over 132 square 
feet. The beauty of a tree of this kind consists in its 
perfect soundness and \igour, and the finest speeimciis 
are found in forests in Germany, where the trees afford 
each otlier protection against the cold winds. Hardy as 
the oak and fir apjicar when their growth floiii'ishing, 
yet the dangers they cncounfer arc various. A sevcio 
winter often destro^'S wliolc acres of scc<Uings or of young 
])1ants. The wind in an exposed siiuation may tear off a 
branch, whose stain j) remaining jugged catehes the rain, 
mid beginning to rot, the decay penetrates into the core. 
Lasti) , an orifice made in the bark by a small jmneture 
when the tree is young, lets in moisture at on advanced 
age, and when the thaw' sets in after the winter frost 
the splitting of trees that have suffered in this manner 
causes a report like that of a musket. 

The effect of the sun upon trees that have grown iii 
ttie outskirts of a wood is described us very curious. 
They arc said to tw'ist in the direction of the sun’s eourso, 
and to l>c less compact and hard in grain than the rcst^ 
Trees grow ing in a northern aspect are always preferred 
for building uses. 

Respecting the yield per acTc of fiirest-land in Ge»’- 
muny, our readers are already aware thut it is difficult to 
obtain pi'ceise information. Not only do the estimates 
of growth and of the periods at wliieli trees can be fclltjd 
with tlie greatest advantage differ, but the prices are so 
various as to bid defiance to all attempts io find an 
average value. In some parts scarcity of fuel raises tiie 
value of small wood and clearings ; in others, the do. 
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manil for charcoal has a similar cfloct, people having of 
late years discovered that underwood and branches yield 
the best charcoal. The Black Forest and the Spessait 
being well situated with respect to water communication, 
the larger trees are bought for exportation, and the 
largest fir and jiinc trunks are called “ Hollander” w'hcn 
felled, from their destination to be floated down the Rhine 
to Holland. In the manufacturing districts of the Lower 
Rhine, on the other hand, the demand for oak timber for 
the construction of machinery is very great, and high 
j)riccs are paid for it. 

An undefined notion of the cheapness of timber in 
(■ermany has long prevailed in England. We shall see 
that the Rhenish districts do not jiarticipatc in tins ad- 
vantage. A rapid rise has everywhere been cxpcriene(*d 
in the price of wood, that is acknowledged to operate 
unfavourably on the general prosperity of the Rhenisfr 
states. Details tiiat can bo relied upon have only been 
published for the Grand Duchy of Baden ; but these will 
suffice to show the relative increase in the price of tiniber 
and fire-wood when compared with other agricultural 
products. Within tfie last ten years the price, according 
to recent statements, has advanced from 30 to 40 per 
cent. The average price for one cubic foot in the forests 


of Baden was in 

1S»3 

1S38 

1A43 


Kt. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Timber {Ofk ; 

. 17 
. 10 

23-6 

13'5 

21-C 

12-5 

•| Oak • 

. 12-6 

16-7 

16*7 

Fire-wood < Beech 

. 9-6 

13*1 

12*7 

iFip . 

. 7--1 

10-7 

10 


Three kreutzers make exactly ore English penny: the 
present price of choice oak timber, in stems of 65 to 70 

r3 
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feet in length, with 3 to 4 feet circumferexiQe at 30 ieet 
from the root, is now 7^. per cubic foot in the forest, 
or to lOri. delivered at any spot on the Rhine. Fire- 
woq^ (hooch) has risen from to 4^. per cubic foot, 
an advance that renders the whole fuel consumed 30 per 
cent, dearer than in 1833. That tliis is oppressively felt 
is evident from the large proportion of wood consumed 
as fuel, which in Baden is 70 per cent, of the wood an- 
nually felled, but which in Hesse, that is less favourably 
situated for exportation, amounts to 94 per cent, of the 
w hole. 


The rise in the price of wood is the more remarkable 
that it stands alone amongst the products of agriculture, 
as is shown by the following comparison of the values of 
timber and grain for long periods in Baden and Wirtem* 
berg • 


Pric« of wood. 

Years — ^ 

between. Aversge. Ueedi. Fir. 
;1640-1G80 .1 1 1 

1690-1730 . 1*32 1*54 I'lO 

1740-1780 . 3*77 3*62 3*93 

1790-1830 . 10*73 9 19 14*27 


Priop of corn. 


Wheat, Barley. 

1 1 

1-49 1-46 

1-54 1-25 

2 1*72 


Wine. 

1 

■8 

1-C 

4 


This highly interesting table, which we borrow from 
a recent publication, shows that a moderate price of com 
in no W'ay reduces the value of other agricultural pro- 
ducts. As we have already said, cheap food contributes 
to raise the demand for otlier things. This is evinced as 
W'ell by the price of wine^ in the last column, as by that 
of fire -wood ; and it is further proved, if not by in- 
creasing prices, at least by the increasing consumption of 
all articles of clothing. But a rise in the price of fuel is 
in itself a national evil where the climate demands arti- 
ficiul heat, as is the case in Central Europe. The had 
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effects of the rise in this indispensable article arc ex- 
hibited by a table published officially in Uaden, and 
which deserves to be placed by the side of the table 
drawn up by M. Quctelet, and published in a recent 
volume of the Belgian Statistical Society’s Transactions. 
The iiuinbor of convictions for wood-stealing in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden was, in proportion to the population, 

In ] 836 as 1 to 6*1 inhabitants. 

„ 1837 ,, 1 ,, 6*2 „ 

i? 3 8 iJS „ 1 „ 4* < ,, 

»* 18*^9 ,} 1 ,, 4‘i „ 

1840 „ 1 „ 4-5 

„ 1841 1 „ 4*6 

„ 1842 „ 1 „ 4-0 „ 

ij 184J ff 1 „ 4*7 „ 

0 rise in price noted in the former table but 
..amber of offences increased, and this number 
in 1 843 show'cd a tendency to dimmish, although slightly. 
Ill Bavaria, where w'ood is but about half the price, tiic 
number of convictions for stealing in forests amounts but 
to 1 in 22 inhabitants. 

The periods for clearing and thinning timber-forests 
are showm by the tallies to be in the 30th, 60th, 90tb, 
120th, and 150th years. The wood gained upon a 
Brassian morgen (]•){, English acres) at these various 
periods, reduced to the measure usual on the Rhine— the 
“klaftcr” of 108. cubic feet — is, according to our au- 
thority, 


On the Ist clearing ^ klafter, and 150 faggots in the 30th year. 
2nd „ ij „ „ 50 „ „ 60tli „ 

ft 3rd ft 2 ,, „ 50 „ „ lOth ,, 


4th 3 


50 „ „ 90th 


5th 


50 „ „ noth 


»* Ctli „ 6 „ „ lUO ft ft 130th „ 

1, « th 11 1 0 .f 11 450 1, 

The felling 40 trees containing 73 cubic ft. > „ 150th „ 

If *^0 „ 37^ ,1 ■» 
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Assuming the wood to be half beech and half oak, and 
that lOG faggots are equivalent to one klaftor of 108 feet, 
tlie morgen would pi'oducc 36 1 klafters of fire-wood and 
4r)00 cubic feet of timber. The value, estimated at 12 
florins per klal'tcr for the former, and at 12 krrutiiers per 
cubic foot for the latter, amounts to about 1121, or di- 
vided thi'ough a period of 150 years, about 15s. sterling 
per morgen, or 1/. 4s. per acre per annum. About I/, 
per acre may be taken as the cost of sowing. The 
charge for clearing, setting up in measures of a klafh'r 
each, must be defrayed by the seller. The whole Is 
covered by a few' pounds ; so that at these prices, with a 
yield equal to what is above stated, forest-land would be 
a good investment. Unfortunately only a small number 
of forests are now able to yield so much— the table t^ujv- 
lK)sing a regular well-supported cultivation of oak and 
beech on the most recent and approved princi]>los, and 
that this cultivation has been regularly followed for the 
last 150 years. This has of course nowhere been the 
ease ^ and tho consequences of neglect in former years, of 
the cupidity of thoughtless owners, ^d of tlie ravages of 
war, arc bitterly lamented in every part of the continent. 
The usual production cannot be estimated at ]>crhaps 
more thon half the quantity stated above ^ and as a 
change to other brandies of cultivation is not easy, a vast 
extent of land is locked up in wood, that is neither pro- 
fltable for the owner, nor, from the dearness of wood, 
useful to the consumer. 

If W'c look to the past as a guide for tho future, tliosc 
who plant forests for tho benefit of their posterity seem 
indeed to have a rich field before them. The rise in tJio 
••due of timber since 1 801 we have already noticed. \V» 
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iakc from the same source the following survey of tlie 
prices in Wirteniberg and in the Odcnwald near Dann- 
stadt, for a longer scries of years. The standard is taken 
fiorn the oldest recorded price of each description of 
wood : — 

OdKNW ALI). W IRTEMTIEBC. 


Year. 

I’roportional price of 
Ik'ccli. 3Kir. 

rn)portional price c 

Jtrerli. Fir. 

IT.SU 

1 

— 

— 

— 

17J0 

4*4 

1 

1 

1 

1750 

K‘ 

1*82 

1*2 

1*8 

ITCU 

10-8 

2*45 

1-82 

1*0 

1770 

0-(i 

2*18 

1-85 

1*G3 

1780 

8-8 

2 

1*U3 

i*(;8 

1790 

15-4 

3*57 

2*12 

2*13 

1800 

22*0 

5*6 

2*41 

3*95 

1810 

SiS*8 

fi*5 

4*01 

5-18 

1820 

— 

— 

4‘93 

(5*00 

18S0 

34*0 

7*7 

5*53 

6*95 

1841 

59*2 

13*4 

? 

? 

If the 

price of the beech- 

•wood in 

1 

1 


multiplied by 4*4 on the increase in the Odenwald be* 
tween 1730 and 1740, the two tables will be found to 
coinerde tolerably. Still both tlie effects of trade and 
of war may be more, easily traced in the Hessian table 
than in that of the country more remote from the Rhine. 
Notwithstanding this last-named drawback it is clear that 
the Rhenish forests promise the best return, and that this 
return is sure to augment with the growth of trade and of 
iwpulation. 

. To what prfee it will be possible to raise fire-w'ood in 
future times it is not easy to say. That its value will in 
tl:.e next 100 years be raised 15-rold may reasonably b<^ 
doubted, both o& account of the rapid and cheai> means 
of communication that are yearly opened, and because 
the dearness fuel would operate as a cheek to popula- 
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lion. Coals are now in general use all along the Rhine 
in towns. In villages, where the supply of fire-wood is 
not subject to such rapid fluctuations, wood is still used for 
firing. Rut manufactures of all kinds requiring either 
furnaces or steam-engines have long been established only 
in places well supplied with coals, such as on the banks of 
the Rutcr, or of the Upper Moselle, and the neighbour- 
hood of Aix-la-Chapclle. 

Were we, however, to calculate the return of any capi- 
tal sura laid out in the purchase or in the planting of 
forests, from the experience of tlie lost 100 years, 1000 
cubic feet of timber, instead of being worth 4000 pence, 
would a century hence be worth 60,000 pence; and 
the present value estimated at compound interest, payable 
at periods of 30, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100 years, would 
be 32/. 17^. Gii. instead of 2/. 1.9. 6c/. In a country 
where land abounds, — that is to say, where the popula- 
tion has not accumulated so much as ta make the provi- 
sion of food matter of difficulty, there is no necessity for 
reckoning with compound interest, and the land de*voted 
to forests being required for no other sjiecies of cultiva- 
tion, it forms a capital that, at simple interest, yields its 
fair return. The present investment, in purchase-money 
aud cost of planting necessary to secure a return of 4500 
feet of timber, which we have seen is a fair yield for an 
acre of forest-land, when w-ell managed, after 160 years, 
may, without anticipating a rise of prices, Be estimated at 
4/. to 8/. 10s. In order therefore to bring such a pcrtioii' 
of the forest-land as is suited for arable uses or for men- 
dowing to the value that we have quoted for au(di land 
on the Lower Rhine, a great increase of population and* 
corresponding growth of ppo^ierity will be required;^ 
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But this improved value cannot, for evident reasons, 
be anticipated from a corresponding rise in the price 
of fuel, as we have seen the value of arable land is not 
raised by high prices of food, so little is the landlord 
anywhere dependent upon any fixed crop for the best re- 
turn, and so sure arc all to share in the growth of general 
prosjierity. In that part of Bavaria which lies remote 
ii'orn the llhinc the price of w^ood is not above half that 
which is paid in the Black Forest. In many of the. 
manufacturing districts on the Lower Rhine higher 
prices are obtained, both for fire- wood and timber, than 
arc obtained in Baden. 

Amongst the most valuablo property of the villages in 
Germany must be reckoned the forests which are com- 
mon property. Their management has latterly been 
taken under the guardianship of the state, and the dis- 
trict forester has to be consulted both as to the plan of 
cultivation and the quantity to be felled. Every village 
has its supply of wood for firing and for building ; what 
remains, after the village wants are covered, is sent to 
the nearest market. The price of wood, like the price 
of com, thus depends upon the size of the towns where 
purchasers are to be sought. In the country, every man 
having enough for his own consumption, there arc 
scarcely any buyers. Hence the great variations in the 
price of wood in difierent states, whereas it may eveiy- 
where be assumed that the inhabitants of towns pay 
nearly doable the price tliat it costs the villagers. 
Wh<He towns or corporate bodies have forests as com- 
mon property, the produce is generally sold at maritet 
and t^ proceeds divided amongat the parties interested, 
nnlea, the situalioa and siae of the town be such as to 
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prcsont no market. Here we find the same slate of 
things that prevails respecting fanning produce. The 
actual value of what is consumed for fuel, that is to say, 
what it costs in labour, in carriage, and rent, is never 
ascertained for the greater part of the consumption of 
Gennany. A market-price bearing any proportion to 
the cost of those items is only to be found on the banks 
of the navigable rivers. 

From the necessity every village and town lies under 
of having fuel and timl)cr at command, the forests arc not 
exclusively confined to the mountainous and uncultivablc 
tracts of land. In Rhenish Prussia, the forests of 
which wc have spoken lie between the Belgian frontier 
and the circle of CIcves, in the Ardennes, on the 
heights enclosing the valley of the Upper Moselle, and on 
the right bank in the counties of Rcrg and Mark. 
More than onc-half of the forests belonging strictly to 
the region of the Rhine are Prussian. The forests of 
the Duchy of Nassau comprise the Wcsterw^ald and 
Taunus moiiiitain-chuins, and cover a large tract of 
country extending inwards between Ncuwiod and Ric- 
bericli. 

In the (vrand Duchy of Hasse the chain of the Oden* 
wald, .stretching in a line parallel with the Rhine be- 
tween the Maine and the Neckar, contains the chief 
supply of timber. On the left bank of the river, be- 
tween Bingen and Worms, the w'oods scantil}’' supply the 
villages of the dcnecl^^-peopled province of Rlicinhesscn 
with fuel, and they are obliged to bring wood across the 
Rhine, from the Odcnwald and the Black Forest. 

The Black Forest stretches the whole length of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, from the Neckar to the Lake of 
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Constance and Basel, although the hilly portions attain 
no considerable elevation bclbrc the traveller reaches 
Pforzheim. In the Palatinate, belonging to Bavaria, un 
the left bank of the Rhine, the hilly districts are ex- 
tensively wooded, and the forest-land, os in Rhenish 
PruFsia, nearly equals tlic arable land in area. 

Berghaus gives tlic following as the extent of forest- 
iftud in the countries bordering on tlie Rhine : — 

Arable, See. Forests. 

Phonisli Prussia 4,130,3G9 3,148,713 Priiss. Morgen 

Nassau . . 1,076,164 736,377 Nassau do 

Gd. Duchy of Hesse . 2,047,176 1,081,410 Hess. do. 

Baden . . 851,398 1,296,070 Bad. do. 

Kheuish Bavaria . « 926,220 704,70 (j Buv. do. 

The whole making a total of about 4,815,600 English 
acres. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Wj£ suppose the traveller to have tizod his head-quarters 
at Remagen or Sinaig as convenient sjiots for excursions 
into the valley of the A hr and the volcanic region of the 
Eifel. If he crosses the Rhine vith a descending steamer 
to Konigswintcr at the foot of the Drachcnfcls, he finds 
himself in a volcanic region, apparently a continuation of 
the chain on the opposite side, and known by the name 
of the Seven Hills. The summit of one of these is 
crowned by a fornnrer convent, now a substantial farm- 
house, with a considerable establishment. But we do 
not know anything very remarkable to attract the in- 
^quiring agriculturist up the steep ascent to the Peters- 
berg, unless he have plenty of time to devote to tho 
gratification of his curiosity. 

If he will follow us in an excursion into the back 
country, taking the road from Bonn to Siegburg and 
Altenkirchen, there is not a little to be seen and learnt 
tha^^'hc will find well worthy of attention. At Siegburg 
wo reach the hills that bound the level valley of the 
Lower Rhine, and which grow' steeper and more tortuous 
in proportion as we ibllow the road leading northw'ards. 
All the hills are covered wdth wood, but for the most 
part present a very difierent aspect from the stately plan- 
tations of the Upper Ardennes. From Altenkirchen to 
Wissen-on-tbe-Si^ the country becomes more romantic 
as we proceed, and at Wissen a wild valley, shut in by 
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wooded heights, offering a great vaiiety oF mountain 
scenery, at the bottom of vrbich the river Sieg rolls its 
rapid waters, forms a striking contrast both to tlie broad 
valley of tlie Ilhine and the narrowglens of the Ardennes 
in its immediate vicinity. Hern the elevation of the 
ground and the circumstance of our being on the north 
side of the Wcsterwald, and consequently in a district 
exposed to cold winds, with the slope of the hills quite 
unfavourable for radiation of heat, forbid tbc cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and render corn-crops precarious and 
scanty. The stranger is however at no loss to explain the 
number and good appearance of the villages through 
which he ])a8scs, for tbc heaps of earth on the mountain 
side and the oi)cu entrances to galleries carried from low 
])oints into the ivll-sidc, remind him at every turn that 
he is traversing a mining district. In the districts of 
Sayn and Siegen, that long were cut off from all easy 
traffic with the Rhine for want of good roads, a remark- 
able spirit of industry and an ingenuity worthy of admi- 
ration has been displayed by the inhabitants that must 
surprise all to w'hom the circumstances of these districts 
ai'c not known. There is perhaps no district in Europe 
of which a minute history for the last three centuries 
would be more useful and more entertaining. But the 
people have been acting and not reasoning, and although 
the age has in many respects run away from them, yet 
they have a right to claim for past times an interesting 
position very much in advance of their contemporaries. 
Both in agriculture and in many branches of manufacture 
the people of Siegmi presented, until very recently, a 
model for their neighbours. Their agriculture was of 
course modified by the circumstances of the coimtry, and 
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their woods have for centuries been manaj^ed in a ])eciiliar 
munner, very W'cll suited to the wants of miners, founders, 
and steel-nianufacturcrs. The chief source of wealth ibr 
the country lies in the sparry iron ore which abounds 
about Siegen, The S 3 ’sterri of foresting practised at 
Siegen is founded upon the principle of obtaining the 
greatest possible yield of. wood suited for charcoal-burn- 
ing, combined with the best cro{b» of bark, an article 
that latterly has very much improved in price. It is 
well known that of late years the greatest i^roduction 
both of charcoal and of bark for tanning luis.bccn as- 
certained to be derived from young trees and branches, 
and the forest system of Siegen turns botli to the best 
account. 

'J'hc woods lie everywhere on the hills, which arc 
steep and often rise to the height of 1000 feet above the 
Sieg, being intersected with narrow valleys and glens, 
to wliich the Sieg serves as a drain. A large portion of 
the wood -land between Altcnkirchen and Wissen belongs 
to the crown, and on these tracts timber is more fre- 
quently found than in the woods situated between Wissen 
and Siegen, and which are the proj)crty of parishes, or of 
companies formed by individuals. The sy stem of culti- 
vation adopted is a rotation of sixteen, eighteen, or twenty 
yeairf'; the brushwood having at tlmt age attained its best 
size and strength for charcoal, and, when the stock is 
oak, the bark yielding at those periods its greatest profit. 
The woods of this last-named description form a curious 
illustration of the spirit of association, which is a charac- 
teristic trait in the German character, united with all the 
]>ceuliariiies that spring from the kind of education which 
the peasant works out for himself in tlic spirit of mistrust 
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that \ve have before noticed. The origin of many of 
these corporations, or rather joint-stock companies, that 
own woods in the neighbourhood of Siegen, goes back 
to remote periods. Money was furnished by the fore- 
falliers of the present holders, or of those from whom 
the jircsent owners acquired the property, for the pur- 
chase and ])lanting of the land, mid the shares are still 
calculated in the name of the coin current at that early 
piCriod, l)iit which is now' represented by a much higher 
\aliio. An albus of the sixteenth century is the usual 
hharc, which then was worth onc-cightieth of a dollar, 
and is now represented by fifty to eighty dollars. In 
o\cry wood thus belonging to shareholders in common 
there arc good anil bad sltnations. When the period 
for felling arrives the wood is mathematically divided by 
lines drawn, if possible, evenly through good and bad 
site's. Sometimes, where there is a projecting angle, all 
th.c lines run out to a point. The portions arc numbered, 
and lots decide the parties to which they respectively fall. 
The felling then takes place, but not by contract or by 
persons employed for the purpose. Every peasant takes 
his lot and cuts, barks, binds, and carries home w'hat it 
yields at his convenience. He is, however, bound to 
take his share away before the [x^culiar cultivation re- 
sorted to on the bared ground commences. The roots 
of the trees arc loft standing in the ground to throw out 
shoots, which, in tw'cnty years, arc to replace the under- 
wood of which it has been cleared. Bctw'eeii tliese the 
surface of t|ie soil is pared off a few inches deep, and the 
r.O(1s arc eoilcctcd into heaps and bunit. The ashes are 
strewed upon the ground and lightly ploughed with a 
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remafkably-shft|»ed plough, light e&ough to be managed 
upon steeps often presenting on angle of 50'* to 60"*. 
Oxen are generally used for this vork, and rye is the 
grain that cxperieiioe shows to thrive best in these 
cleared thickets. The paring, burning, ploughing, and 
sowing are again performed by each owner on his own 
lot. Nothing is common amongst the proprietors but the 
resolution to follow a peculiar system of cultivation, and 
the general property in the soil, which is periodically 
divided in the manner we have desevibed. The year 
after tho rye is harvested the ground is left in repose, 
and in tlie following or iburth year the wliolc ground is 
covered with broom (genista). This curious crop is cut 
close to the ground in the autumn,' and does not re- 
appear until the fourth year after die cutting of the 
wood — that is to say, until twenty or eighteen years after 
it has been gathered in, according to the term of years 
which the wood is allowed to stand. The peasants 
use the broom for thatching roofs and the weather-side 
of their houses. The poorer people make it serve in 
their stables for litter for cows and horses— the thick 
stems serving for fuel. After the broom, grass appeans in 
some abundance ^ and the cattle of the proprietors, where 
the wood is private property, or of die village, where 
thr wood belongs to one, are driven to graze among the 
young trees. Many foresters are of opinion that this 
practice is injurious to the young shoots : the peasants 
maintain that their gain from the grai^g exceeds their' 
loss in the wood-crop. It improbable that the broom is • 
kept down by the cows nibbling at the young shrub. 
The yield from a morgen of baubeig/' os these wooih 
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are termed, has bee& stated to us on good authorily * to 
be as follows : — 

£ s. d 

A crop of rye, 12 bushels to the acre .226 

Ditto broom 0 10 0 

Grazing, 10 years 

Wood for charcoal; 008 cub. ft. per morgen 
(iu charcoal) . . . . 2 12 6 

Bark, at 1 ton per morgen . . ,2126 


£7 17 6 

It is probable tliat the grazing in the haaberg” Inrings 
in no gain to the peasants, who lose their dung that would 
otherwise accumulate in their yards, besides the lf>s8 of 
milk that ensues from driving the cows up the hill to 
these indifferent pastures. The whole sum divided by 
seventeen, the number of years in the rotation, gives 
ds. 3if. per annum, as the return drawn from moimtain 
land too steep for the plough, and situated under a very 
inclement climate. 

The manner in which charcoal is burnt in the woods of 
Siegen is the following : — A plot of ground of a circular 
form is prepared by removing all stones from the surface, 
and maUng it perfectly level. The bottom is stamped 
hard, and if not raised by the accumulation of charcoal 
dust from former burnings, must have a ditch drawn 
round it to carry off water. In the centre is fixed an 
upright stake, round which the wood, split into pieces of 
three inches or little more in diameter, is piled on end. 
The W'ood is chosen as equal in sizes as possible, and is 
placed piece by piece in the round, the longer pieces. 
IQto 12 feet high in the centre, and the shorter gradually 
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diminishing towards the outside until the mass assumes 
the sbajie of a flat cone. 

An inner covering of moss and turf is laid over the heap, 
and is again covered with clay sifted to free it from stones. 
In this outer covering 12 to 14 holes are made after it 
has been stamped till it hardens. The stake in the 
centre is then drawn out and fire laid npon the top, the 
gradual progress of which is anxiously watched by the 
coal-burner, w'ho opens or stops up the air-holes accord- 
ing to the direction and strength ofj^the wind, that tlio 
wholo may burn evenly and thoroughly. When all is 
burnt out, the earthy ewering is loosened at bottom, and 
peels off the heap easily. The coals arc spread out, and 
those not thoroughly burnt separated from the rest, v hich 
arc carried as soon as they cool to the place where they 
are to be used. 

From 2^ klafters, or 221 Prussian cubic feet of beech 
wood, or from 10 one-horse loads of underwood, ,a 
** wagon * of charcoal of 2500 lbs. weight or 194f cubic 
feet of charcoal is obtained, the price of which is now 
about 25 dollars, or 3/. 15s. The royal forests of Siege: i 
furnish 3000 wagens yearly. The village and private 
W'oods yield something more than 2000 wagens. On 
130,000 morgens of forcstdand, this shews 2J morgens to 
fjttF wagen of charcoal annually, or a return of 13 dollars, 
including labour. 

Although the good effects of the German village-system 
in fostering a spirit of association, and of accustoming 
men of small means to an independent management of 
their shares in the common property, may be traced in 
orcry German village, yet tliey are now'hcre so coh- 
i^cuGUS as in Sicgen and some of the adjacent districts. 
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The peasants, besides the large village properties, arc 
almost all share-holders in the forest companies that we 
have described. They are besides nearly all mirters, and 
bold shares frequently in one or two iron foundries. In 
winter the mines are worked and charcoal is burnt for tho 
following ** campaign at the blast-furnace. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, which leaves them time in tho 
spring and autumn to attend to their meadows, while tho 
short summer is devoted to held tillage, the year is hlled 
up in a manner suited to the Imbits, and which formerly 
was equally subservient to the interests, of the villag^m. 
They were long in possession of a mono^ioly of great 
value — tho production of steel, for which their iron is 
])articular]y well suited. The temptation that greater 
countries and more highly educated men have not been 
able to resist of shaping the market to their pleasure 
was too strong to be resisted by the villagers, the artisans, 
and even the Princes of Siegen (then a branch of the 
House of Nassau) ; and an apparently well calculated 
plan was laid, by which the foundries and steel-works 
bound themselves not to work more than a certain num- 
ber of days in the year. The valuable product they 
furnished was thus not allowed to overstock the market, 
and charcoal and ore were kept at a moderate ])riee, and 
were mostly worked up by the owners of the mines and 
w'oods. 

I'he result has been that which infallibly results from 
all such attempts to restrict the flow of industry for tho 
benefit of a few. The scarcity of iron in Germany 
obliged the neighbouring states to look elsewhere for 
supplies. Sweden was found to abound in ores of the 
quality, and to be especially rich in the peculiar 
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kind of oro that was required for making steel. Trade 
had scarcely taken this turn in the direction of the Baltic 
from France and England, when the French invasion and 
subsequent Contincutai blockade cut off all remains of 
direct communication between England, the greatest 
market, and the interior of Germany. After the war not 
only was the very name of this once eelebrated and still 
rich district lost to the great trading stream in the West 
of Europe ; but the improvements cfiected by English 
steel-manufacturers enabled them, in spite of enormous 
duties, to send steel of superior quality to Siegen itself, 
where it is now sold at every dealer’s shop, and of course 
is preferred by cutlers and other artisans. 

On the cession of tliis district to Prussia after the war, 
the productions od the mines and foundries, instead of in- 
ereasing in value, wore every year less and less sought. 
It was suggested by some thiuking heads, that as all th^ 
modes of restriction devisable had been tried without 
^ success, it would be well to tiy the effect of setting the 
trade in metals and charcoal free. The export of ore, 
which had long been prohibited even in the neigtihourii^ 
circles, was allowed without much opposition on the part 
of the founders who could not work up their ores. Still, 
although large establishments immediately sprang up or^ 
the borders, which were worked by coke brought ^m the 
river Ruhr, the founders and steel-workers have not yet 
given up the restrictions on production, which they still 
look upon as a kind of privilege. The government does not 
urge them, as they alone are interested in the matter, md 
experience has shown that the present system brings no 
gain. The wood-ow'ners of Siegen have thus, by a plan 
adopted as a specimen of perfect wisdom while ^1 lay ip 
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their power that coaid them a command of the 
market, voluntarily placed themselves m the position 
which we have seen the German &rmers ibr the most part 
occupy. Each haa his own supply of wood, which seems 
to be of little value, because if he does not work it up 
himself, his neighbours being also supplied, would not 
take it off his hands. No third party can inteifere, for 
by the charter of restriction (if such an absurd, although 
true, title may be allowed), no new foundries may be 
established within the district, nor may the old ones extend 
their period of working. It is singular that the obvious 
fact should escape their notice, that the eompetition of 
other countries makes it impossible that iron should per- 
manently rise in price, whereas competition amongst iron- 
masters and steel-workers would infallibly raise the price 
of charcoal. Who, however, that has once strayed into 
the delusive labyrinth of restrictions ever found a simjdo 
path out of its toils ? 

The village system, therefore, much as it fevours po- 
pular discussion, and consequently offers the surest means 
of protecting individual interest, is no infallible safeguard 
against error. The diffiision of knowledge through the 
means of newspapers and periodicals, is not so rapid as to 
pervade the widely extended class that in Germany is 
directly interested in the solution of difficult economical 
questions. In the present state of thmgs tlie individuals 
who follow the fluctuations of the market prices possess 
an advantage over iheir simpler neighbours which gives 
them opportunities of gain, their address in using which 
is still looked upon with an invidious feeling by those 
who are less successful, and who not unireqiiiently find 
Ihemselves outwitted. The cleverness of the more in- 

62 
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telli^cnt is however limited to speculation on a very 
small scale, and nowhere is I he true trading principle 
of drawing a small, but sure, ju'ofit from undertakings 
on an extended scale acknowledged as the golden rule 
in Germany. 

The remedy for the present state of things in Siegcn 
is now thought to be in the construction of a railroad, 
connecting this mining country with the coal district on 
the Ruhr. The notion of any gain resulting from regu- 
lating the price of fuel by ai'tificial means will be dis- 
pelled when this is effected, and all may return to a 
wholesome state of active production. 

A singular contrast is presented in another branch of 
industry, for which Siegcn has long been justly cele- 
brated, and which, although it is impossible to protect it 
by restrictions, yet forms a pursuit that the people of 
Siegcn arc passionately fond of. It is not iinprobublo 
that the art of laying down and managing irrigated mca- 
(lows was introduced by some of the artisans who taught 
the people the mode of making steel. The origin of both 
arts points to Italy, and it is likely that some prince of 
Nassau, who was more than a mere Condotticre, bmiight 
them with him as the best trophy of some successful cam- 
|)aign in the fertile plains of Lombardy. Brescia was as 
probably the parent-seat of one of these arts, as Como or 
Lodi may have been the school in which the other was 
learnt. Histoiy is silent as to the original introduction 
of irrigation, which until lately was peculiar in Ger- 
many to the district of Siegcn. The climate there is any- 
thing but a sunny one. From the sixteenth century, 
however, there exist law's and regulations respecting th,c.. 
rights of the owners of w ater-courses intended to fertilizft. 
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moudow'S, which evince that the cara of the government 
at that early period embraced this great agricultural iin- 
])rovcnicnt. 

At pivscnt not only tlic whole of the valley of the 
Upper Sieg, but all the side vales and glens that issue into 
it, have their butloiiis carjHJted with beautiful verdure, 
afibrdiiig the owners a rich crop, and (after tlie outlay for 
laying down has been made) with an inexpensive inode of 
cultivation. To drain these glens for the pur|X)se of ex- 
tracting any other crop from their chilled soils would be 
attended with (Miormons cx|)ensc. By simply adopting 
the oriental plan of letting the water run over the siir* 
lace, the most ))roductive crops of grass arc obtained. 
The same principle ajtpiicd in Holland has furnished 
that country with a rich and never-failing revenue de- 
rived from dairy produce, w'hich no art could extract 
irom the rich but humid soil in any other shape. Nor 
is the traveller left in doubt as to the natural or artificial 
origin of these meadows on the banks of tlie Sieg. The 
greensward is cveryw'hcrc intersected by innumerable 
canals, the broadest of w hich forming the water-courses 
vary from three to five feet. These catch the water of 
the river or of its tributary brooks at the highest {wssiblo 
level, and carry it along the hill-side, or over an elevated 
bed through the ecu Ire of the meadow. Out of this arc 
led the small cuts, nine inches deep, and nine to twelve 
inches broad, which carry the j)ortion allotted to each 
bed in the required direction. Bed is the proper term 
here, and not field ; for although tlic absence of fences 
gives to a whole valley the appearance of belonging to 
one proprietor, yet it is not easy to imagine a more 
minute division of the soil, and more exclusive propric* 
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lory rights and obligations than such a valley contains. 
A similar spirit of association on the one side, combined 
with tenacious adherence to private property on the 
otlicr, which the “ Hauberg” showed us, is presented in 
these water-meadows. A similar want of economy in 
labour may also be traced in their management ; but as 
Uio return from the meadow is a better one, the loss is 
not of much consequence. 

The meadow regulations, whose origin is lost in the 
obscurity of time, are stringent as far as they go, al- 
though doubtful in their nature, that is to say, partaking 
of botli a judicial and voluntary character. Every pa- 
rish or commune, called in German “ Gemeindc,** has its 
meadow-overseer ! like its wood-ranger ; both being pea- 
sants chosen by their fellow villagers for their experience 
and tact in these various o(‘Ciipations, and receiving a mo- 
derate salary for their tn)ub]e. Their duty is to see that 
every one performs, his due share of the common obliga- 
tion, and that the water-rights are not infringed by the 
rival interests of the hammers and mills that are driven 
by the same streams. In the autumn, generally in No- 
vember, the canals are laid dry to be cleaned out. Every 
proprietor must clean the portion passing through or skirt- 
ing his meadow, and dispose of the refuse extracted as 
well as he can. If he neglects to perform his part he is 
subject to a fine, which is levied daily until the work is 
done. The whole valley may then bo seen filled with 
small mounds of clay, running in straight lines in every 
direction. A few days afterwards these disappear, being 
carried in different directions to improve the level or to 
regulate the slope of the surface. This is the period 
when changes are made in the watering and in the drain* 
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ing caaals, and an amateur seldom lets the year g;o round 
without making some such change as the result of ob- 
servation or of* restl^s fancy. 

Whoever has watched this annually repeated cultiva- 
tion, and followed the care with which the owners study 
tlieir little pro|)crtie8 to find out the nature of the soil, 
and choose the disposition best suited to the position 
with regard to the sun and the wind, will be convinced 
that a perfect system of water-meadow ing miist be a 
v/ork of time and of great care and observation, lie 
will, however, be persuaded, by observing the value of 
the crops obtained without the aid of manure from a 
large extent of poor land under a severe climate, that no 
tiiiie should be lost in adopting this mode of treating 
meadows wherever circumstances make it ]>racticablc. 
The Duke of Portland and the Duke of Marlborough 
have, we believe, recently adopted irrigation on a 
large scale in England, where at least as much land may 
easily be watered as has of late years been drained, and 
unquestionably with a no less profitable result. Although 
the manure obtained from towns is of the greatest value 
in increasing the yield of meadows, yet it is import- 
ant to make the fact known, that simple water, unac- 
companied by the wash of floods, or by any extraneous 
matter, promotes the growth of grass on mcadowB in 
a remarkable manner. The meadows of Siegen allow 
the f>easants to give all their dung to the arable land, 
which, in its cold bleak situation on the sides of the hilla, 
would, on other terms, not be wwth cultivating. The 
whole agricultural plan of this district thus combines 
whatever can be of use to a half-manufacturing popula- 
tion, by demanding little labour and producing chiefly 
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vrhat assists the miner, or serves as fodder for beasts of 
burthen. * 

The water-meadows arc now systematically laid down 
in three different manners according to the slope the 
ground commands, and tlie abundance or scarcity of 
water. The engineers arc usually the peasants of the 
neighbourhood, who by practice have acquired great skill. 
The surveying instruments may bo seen in tbeir Ijousps 
in all the villages, and the ])rooision with which their 
levels arc taken and the flow of water proni()ted is mit 
a little surprising. 'Phe three modes consist in ter- 
raced beds, and in broad and narrow bods with un ele- 
vated ridge in the middle. The following are the direc- 
tions given by the Obci hm-ster Vorhinder. The chief 
canal should bo curried »s high above the level of the 
meadow to bo irrigated as possible. Where cireunwiances 
do not favour the laying down of th»' canal at a sufficient 
elevation, and the soil is too soft to allow' of the coii&iiuc- 
tion of a high (lain without great c enso, the level of the 
meadow may be lowered sufficiently answer the purpo>e. 
It must bo kejit in mind, that by constant Avatering tlie 
level of the meadow is raLscd in time, for the soil swells ii. 
conse(|ucrjce of the accumulation of roots and the addition 
of jjartides of liuiiius, us w'ell as from the depth to which 
veg^fion is promoted. When the surface reaches the 
level of the w'ater-course from which it is irrigated, it 
becomes necessary to break up tlic meadow and to lower 
its surface. 

'l^bc mode adopted either to alter the level or to regu- 
late the unequal surface of a meadow, is nut to plough 
up the ground and crop it with corn or potatoes, although 
one would cxjicct to obtain rich returns, especially df 
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from a lay of 16 or 20 years’ standing. The sods on 
liu* surfhfo are j):ired off \vilh a ])eciiliar kind of narrow 
h])ade (I’ ig. (i, p. 2 fi'ct 2J indies deep. Strips arc 
jirevioi'sly <'ul in the surFaeo with the axo, and the strips 
vlieii roiicd up are carried on a stick passed through the 
middle of the rtdi. One num usually marks the stri{>s, 
t'\o pare them from the surfae(», and a fourth rolls them 
up. Tiiese roll'i arc recommended in the place of square 
;>» ohlong eiulings ; amonirst oth<T advantages they insure 
a "uffieii'ut qiiainiry of ^od to cover the field when it is 
le\<-Iled, If the turf he cut off* in small pieces, the quaii* 
fi!y <.l»on jiiowh soinewJiat deficient. The beginning is 
M.Jly n'u.d<' with thote parts of the iiieadow which 
hij^ises! have ihe great' i quantity of ground to 
'iM’o, iind vini Thl>^o wlneh are hollow and require 
rjiiinir up. 'Ihu » i>f»ng rcmiovcd the ground below is 
/ up aud e.une. the one to tlie other. Care is, 

however, liike»4 * ,>.)od nu^dowe jot to carry aw ay the 

•il that lies iniiiie«.i.<.*‘ly * dor the turf »“•* hig. '^)fthis 
a jiortion is reserved i *'*1 the bed t vhMi llio turf 
to be rolaul. The ground transferred from one place 
a) another is taken from the subs(»il, unless the good 
gi-imnd be very deep. When the level of the whole 
meadow has to be lowereil, the stuff taken from the sub- 
soil tliat becomes uselcbS must be eiiried and thrown away. 

Where the surface, at a sufficient depth under the 
chief w^ater-course, still offers a fall of j^th of the length of 
tlie nu'atlow, and there is plenty of water, the mcadowr 
is laid down in what at Si(‘pcn is called the terrace-mode 
of irrigation (llangbau). 

If the slope is loss and there are marshy spots the 
meadow' is laid down w ith narrow ridges. 

G S 
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Broad ridges arc used where water is not abundant at 
all times, and the ground free fiom marshy spots, but 
commanding little full. Where these [icculiarities of site 
and command of water are observed, the yield of a water- 
meadow on an average is the same in all three systems of 
laying down. The hrst cut is made about Midsummer, 
and on good soils gives 3 tons of excellent hay to the 
morgen, or 4i tons to the acre. The after-grass yields 
about half as much. On average soils the yield may be 
estimated for the neighbourhood of Siegen at 3 tons to 
3^ tons per acre. With retentive subsoils the meadows 
yield below the average. It is customary in autumn to 
drive the eow's on the meadows, their weight being sup- 
posed useful in treading down the surface, which has a 
constant tendency to swell and grow over the level of 
the irrigating canals. These meadows furnish in autumn 
pasturage, and in summer the cows are driven into the 
^ Hauberg.” In the morning and evening some green 
fodder is given them in the stables. In winter hay, 
straw, and chaff, mixed up and boiled witli ]X>tatoc8, car- 
rots, or beatroot, form the usual fodder. 

Ihraced Meadows. 

Ip the meadow that is destined to be laid down on the 
terrace jilan, the water-course being carried over the 
highest part, the level of the distributing canal must be 
marked by a stake driven near the centre. Another stake 
driven at the lowest extremity of the field must mark 
the level of the draining conduit — the terraced meadow 
being supposed to have a breadth of G Prussian roods of 
10 feet, and is divided into 4 beds each rood in 
breadth. Thu channels, laid parallel to tlic distributing 
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channel, are supplied w'ith water from the distributing 
canal by moans of transversal cuttings. It may seem 
simpler to let the water at once run over the whole 
surface from the distributing canal ; but experience has 
show'll that the richest grass springs nearest to the 
canals, although the reason why there should be a dif- 
foronce where there is water enough to flood the whole 
surface is not very apparent. By increasing the number 
of canals the iortilising jirineiplo is more equally distri- 
buted, and terraces of 6 roods in length by in breadth 
arc found to be the most advantageous size for ensuring 
the best yiokl of grass. If the level of the beds be found 
after a few years’ watering to be raised too much, tho 
canals can each be carried a foot or two higher up the 
slope, the old ciiitings being closed and covered witli the 
turf taken out of the new ones. 

I'hc sluice cuttings in the dam of tlio upper water- 
course arc 5 inches wide, and their bottom is sloped, 
Ixuiig at the upper end inches higher than the level 
of the chief water-course. The irrigating canals are 
5 inches broad and 4 inches deep. The transversal cut- 
tings an* of tlie same dimensions. 

Irrigation by means qf narrow Hidges. 

In a meadow irrigated on the system of narrow ridges, 
the water-course, with the sluice-cuttings through its dam, 
arc the same as in the tcrraci^d meadow's. The distri- 
buting canal is kept horizontal, and is foot broad and 
5 inches deep. The meadow is measured and divided 
into equal portions, the liest size for which is between 
1 5 and 25 feet. Lach bed or ridge is supposed to have a 
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breadth of 20 feet, so that each slope has a breadth of 
10 feet. The ridges are 60 feet in length. Stakes are 
driven at the ojicnings of the transversal cuts, which arc 
levelled, and the draining conduit must then be marked 
out and stakes fixed at the points. The tall does not 
exceed 1 foot in a length of 63 feet. With the aid of 
the last stakes parallel cuttings are made in a transversal 
direction from the draining conduit in the direction of 
the distributing channel, but stopping at some distiUK'c 
short of the latter. The IkiUoiii of these cuttings is 
sloped, being 5 inches higher than the level of the 
draining cmduii. The cuttings divide the ridges and 
serve as drains, llctwecn them ihe ground is raised in 
the middle so as to slope lowainls eucii draining caual, 
the upjicr jiart of the ridge being kept iiigh enough to 
carry an irrigating canal which takes tlui water at the 
level of the distributing canal, and carries it with a slope 
of 5 inches to the draining canal. WThen this canal is 
full and overflows, the water ruj^s into the lower cutting, 
and thence into the lower drain, in the bottom of which 
there is also a slope of 6 inches. 

At the lower end of every ridge the surface presents 
the a])pearaiicc of a triangle. 

Irrigation icith broad llidges. 

In a meadow laid do\Mi near Keppcl with broad 
ridges, the water in tlie brook that supplies tlie main 
canal is scanty in summer, and is applied to turning the 
wheels of some stocl-works. 'I'he main canal is 4 feet 
broad, 1:^ foot deep, and has a fall at bottom of ^ inch in 
soft. The dam is 3 feet broad, and the sluiced cuttings 
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through it aro each 1 foot bmud. The horizontal 
butiiig canal is 2 feet broad and ^ foot dec}». The ridge- 
cuttings that issue from it arc 00 feet Jong ; at the 
mouth they arc foot, and 1 foot broad, with a depth of 
5 inches. The width of each ridge is CO feet, ronsc- 
cjucntly each bed or slope is 30 feet broad. 

In order to diminish the size of the intervals l)ctwccn 
iJic cuttings transversal canals are carried across the 
beds. 

The draiu-cultiiigs ha\o u fall at the surface of only 
3 inches, but at bottom of 5 inches, being 4 inches deep 
ami 8 inches broad, and C inches deep Hrid 1 foot 
broad. In this meadow the chief drain serves as » dis- 
tributing canal for a meadow situated below' and adjacent 
to it. 

In a meadow laid out by M. Vorliinder in such a 
manner as to combine the terrace plan applied to the 
more elevated ]>art with the narrow ridge system, the 
drain canals serve as disti'ibuting canals for the meadows 
situated below' them. In a large meadow near Keppcl, 
by a skilful adoption of the various modes of laying down 
tlie surface, the same water is carried over eight ditferent 
plots of land in succession. 

The instruments jirincipally used at Siegeu by the 
meadow-owners are — 

Fig. 1, A, an axe of peculiar construction for making 
a sharp perpendicular cut in the turf eitlier for raising 
sods or for cutting canals. The point at the back of the 
blade is intended to balance it and to give weight and 
])recision to the cut. Tlie edge is of steel and is ground 
sharp. The price of the axe is one dollar, or three 
shillinfl^. 
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Fig. 2 is a narrow spade bent at the angle, shovin in 
Fig. 2, B, to iho handle. With this the grass is cut 
under the roots when sods are to be raised, and it serves 
to traus)>ort the soil or rubbish, as may be required, from 
one spot to another. The bottoms of Inc canals are 
levelkMl with this instnmient. 

Fig. 3 is a board nailed at right angles to a pole, and 
is used in levelling the suriaee and the bottoms of the 
canals. Tlircu; of these sight-boards arc requisite. 

Fig. 5 is a tube of tin, the ends of wdiich are raised at 
right angle.s. At the lop of these raised ends continua- 
tion tubes of gloss arc uifixed, that allow the play of the 
Mater, with M'hieh tlie tube is filled, to be seen, The 
contrivance is intended to save cx])ciise in the glass, of 
which material the wliolc tube may bo made. When 
fixed upon a pule by means of ihe socket this instrument 
shows the level of the surface. 

Fig. 4 is a common plumb on a long board. It is 
used for ascertaining the level at short distances. 

The proper time for cleaning out the ditches and canals 
is lute in the autumn, when the cattle are no longer driven 
to the meadow's. A dayls fixed by the overseer of the 
meadows by w'hich all the canals have to be cleaned out 
unu>r u certain i)eralty. Then it is that the principal 
W'atering for the year takcMi jdace. Tf there has been 
heavy rain and the irrigating brooks are muddy, the water 
is not let on to the meadows until it begins to get clear. 
Too great a sediment fills up the canals and leaves un- 
equal deposits on the surface that mar the labours of the 
meadow'-owner. In the autumn no fear is entertained of the 
meadows being ovcrwatcrcd. The great point sought to 
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bo ai’conipliblicd is that the Qow of the water shall every- 
Nvhi'U* be ]>orccptibie, and tliat none remains stagnant iu 
any ]>art. In the. bcg:iTiiiin<r of viiiUT, when the frost sets 
ill, the \nater is kept off the land. If the weather is open 
and rain falls, the water may be turned on again. 

Spring is the season that demands the fiirmer’s care. In 
mild rainy weather the irrigation may be continued ; but 
after floods, as in the autumn, the water must be allowed 
to settle. I^ hen the sun grow s powcrJiil the irrigation 
inu-sL cease altogether. In March and April a little 
iiioisioning is allowable ; but in these and the following 
inoritlis the water may only be sjiread during the night. 
]n the middle of June occasional night-W'atcriiig does 
good, but none is let on for four weeks previous to the 
hay ha^vo^t. 

The practice of cutting late in order that the grass may 
sow itself is common in the district of Siegen, and differs 
^ ery much from the Italian ])lan, according to whieh the 
grass is cut when it attains its full length w ithout its be- 
ing allow'cd to rij)on. The colour of the hay at Siegeu 
is not good, and it is not greedily eaten by horses. The 
ri]jeniiig of the seed must also exhaust the land. 

As the water-incadow's arc not manured, all the dung 
oi the stables is appropnated to the arable, and garden 
land, which is usually small in extent ; but of a cold 
meagre nature, and very unjwoduetivc. The fields lie on 
slopes siitiiciently level to retain the soil in heavy rains, 
but too high to be watered. ’’J'he decomposed clay slate, 
of which the hills are mostly composed and which forms 
the upi)er soil, is void of all mixture of limestone, and 
none is to be had at any convenient distance for manuring^ 
Crops are consequently poor, and corn has to be pur- 
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chased to ckt* out the year’s coiisum])tioii. 'J'he huuiiJ eli- 
iriatc and severe winter's ojterutiii^ on so weak a soil, 
make it necessary to cover the winter seed with dung in 
order to quicken and protect it. But the only dung in 
this district is that of' oxen, or at best horse-dung mixed 
with that of horned cattle, and tfierc is little warmth in 
it to imiiai't to the soil. 

The general use of oxen or <if cows for draught cattle 
upon the hanks of the Rhine is recommended, as ivchavc 
see n, by the necessity for dung not likely to overheat the 
^n'ound under a scorching summer sun. In these colder 
])arts tlie ox is still an indispensable inmate of the stable, 
but for another reason. 

Mining and forest work are fully us much the business 
of the poasuiits as agriculture in the level land. They are, 
however, carried on upon the hills, which arc on all sides 
pierced by countless mines. Many of these lie on heights 
of considerable eknation, or in back valleys from the Sieg, 
the access to whieh is steep and ditticult. As the ascent 
is commonly elfceted with an empty car on two wheels, 
the draught is not opjjrcssivc for oxen. To descend the 
v.’om-out roads towards the villages or the high road is 
not so easy a task, and here the ox is invaluable as a ser- 
vant. They may be seen guiding w'ith their foreheads 
under their yokes, the weight of ore intrusted to them, 
and while the (Icep ruts in the road act as a drag to the 
car, the animal’s own weight adds resistance to its pres- 
sure ; and loads varying from 12 cwt. to 20 cwt. are thus 
securely brought down witli a speed, not equal to horse 
draught on roads well laid down, but which is all that can 
be accomplished with the present ones. 
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A macadamized road has opened the romantic vulley oi 
the Sieg since 1840, and along this line cartage isgradnaHy 
being transferred from oxen to horses. The habits oi 
the agriculturists, however, do not change so rapidly as 
luecliauical improvements advance at the present day ; 
and the roads to the mines being in their ancient con- 
dition, oxen are likely for some to predominate. The 
small miners occasionally use their milch cows for draught, 
as is the case ail over Germany. 

In the year 1837, the oificial returns showed for the 
circ^lc of Siegeii, a stork of cattle on the German square 
mile (20J English square miles), amounting to 30 horses; 
1276 homed cattle ; 624 sheep ; 113 goats; 325 pigs. 

The population in the same year having numbered 
3440 on the German square mile, the number cd' horned 
cattle was nearly one for every tv o inhabitants, w’hich will 
serve to show how gi’cat the proportion of rlraught oxen 
must have been. The circtimsiances of the country prevent 
it having any tiling remarkable in arable agriculture to 
interest the practical farmer. Every slope in the wind- 
ing valleys yields a different return, and rye, oats, and 
potatoes of poor quality, and scanty in quantity, repay 
the {masant badly for the time he abstracts fioni other 
occiqiations to apply to their cultivation. More than 
10 to 12 bushels of rye jier acre cannot be calculated 
mion as return from the “ llauberg,” and 3 sheffes of 
])otatoe8 from the Prussian ** ruthc,’* or 150 bushels to 
the acre is considered a good crop of this root. Tumijis 
are constantly sown in the oat stubbles, although the damp 
of the autumn and the early frost at night prevent their 
attaining even a moderate size. Flax is cultivated to 
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some extent in some of the valleys near Slogan, wlierc 
lumd-loom wearing is the employment of many of the 
peasants. The poor earnings obtained for this work 
have recently induced those who could do so to seek 
other occu|3ations. 



( ) 


CUAITER VIII. 

Li:aving the valliy of llift Sk*^, let us follow the now' 
mill tliat leads by way of Altenkirchen and Driedoid' to 
Noiiwied. We follow the foot of a chain of heifrhts liiat 
coustitutc a rctiiarkablo Iwuiulary, as dividing: two valleys 
of very diftbront climate from each other, both opening: 
at no great distance from each otlier u?)on the Rhine. 
The valleys arc those of the Wied and the Lalm. The 
former unites with the valley of the Sayn at Niwicd. 
The Lalm I'alls into the lUiirie a little below' Coblenz. 
The hills that divide thorn arc called the Westcrwald, 
and although the higliosl suumiils scarcely attain 200(i 
feet in elevation, yet the extent of rocky soil and moun- 
tainous declivities which the range contains, makes the 
whole region bleak and unfruitful. On these heights the 
winter is very severe, yet their elevation is not sufficient 
to conserve a supjily of moisture to promote vegetation in 
u dry siiiniiier. The higher region is thinly peopled, 
and little appearance of cultivation is evinced by the soil 
in tlic s])accs that intervene between the fori'sis. Kxten-' 
^ite ixistiires, that early in the yeai* show a tolerable 
covering of grass, but w hicli in summer arc soon fed bare, 
arc frcijiieiit, and on these large herds of cattle may lie 
seen feeding. Cattle-breeding is the chief productive 
nr-cupatiori of the farmer in the Westcrwald. A race of 
small cows very much resembling the Devon breed, like 
these, too, good milkers and easily fattened, is indigo- 
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noufj in these hills, and cows are drawn from the Westcr- 
wald to distant i:)arts of Germany. On the mountain- 
roads that we have described in the neighbourhood of 
Siegen, os on those of the Odenwald, lllack Forest ami 
preat part of the Tauniis mnpe, the light compact ox of 
the Wcsterwald breed docs excellent service. The pas- 
tures on the hills aiT mostly village property, and being 
seldom more than six months in the year productive, 
neither butter nor cheese can be made for distant sale, 
'rhe ncighViourhood of the larger towns on the Rhino, 
however, where there is a considerable demand for 
butcher’s meat, causes stoi'k-focding to U' a profitable 
branch of farming. The meadows along the banks of 
the Wied, after it leaves the inountoin*}, furnish the rich 
(leasants and farmers of the low lands with summer 
grass and the necessary supply of hay for the M'intcr. 
Of the latter article the German fanner is chary, and ha 
dejiends fully as much upon the jiroduce of his distillery 
mash -tub, as upon that of his meadows. Distilling is in 
this district only carried on to assist the fattening of tho 
cattle. 

The consumption of moat is both too limited, even in. 
towns, and too little attention is paid by the consumer to 
quality, to make it worth the farnmr’s while to use the 
exertions that English and Scotch graziers resort to in 
order to produce gigantic specimens of cattle in the 
shortest possible time. The ox (and often the cow) re- 
pay tl^ir keep by labour in the field or on the road 
■ until the period for slaughtering arrives. Two and 
sotnetimes three yeai'^’ run are given to the calf, if he be 
destined for draught: from three to seven, he is supposed to 
be in his prime for work, and the sooner he finds his way 
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to the slaughter-house after that age the better for the 
farmer. The luxurious calculations of our markets, ni 
which fat and quality of meat are distinguished by highly 
remunerating prices, arc unknown in Germany. And 
here it will be well to say something about the butcher’s 
shop and his trade, as a matter of essential interest to the 
agriculturist. 

Like the grain-farmer the stock-feeder finds his market 
especially in the large towns. In the yillages the pig, 
slaughtered at home, and made up into hams, bacon, and 
sausages of all flavours and sizes, meets him in every 
house, and keeps down his price. What the pig may 
have cost in milk, potatoes, and refuse, is often as little 
calculated, as the price of the rye-bread that we have 
shown is purchased at a great expense of labour. This 
waste of lal>our in growing com is, however, a still more 
formidable diminisher of the butcher’s gains than the 
pig ; for it prevents the husbandman from earning in any 
other manner, and he has consequently little to spend in 
meat. The slaughtering of horned cattle in a village is 
therefore a rare occurrence, and seldom takes place until 
the larders of the better kind are ascertained to be 
sufficiently emptied to ensure a ready demand for 
meat. Wc must not, however, suppose the Gennan 
peusant to be ill-fed: his dish of potatoes is usually 
savoun'd with a piece of bacon, and tlie same condiment 
is introduced into the pancake— a favourite dish, and, 
when so flavoured, digestible for those who worlb much 
abroad, as i)easants, male and female, often do. Sunday 
brings meat, soup, and the grand family-dish, the un- 
salted boiled beef, or ** rindfleisch of which, as the 
staple article of tlie slaughter-house, wc must first speak. 
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Tlie price of meat is reckoned from that of “ rind- 
iSciscti/’ as the price of corn of all kinds is calculated from 
that of rye, as the standard. Little as the butcher has 
to do iu the village, and easily as he can evade all pre- 
scriptive price by substitiitiiig inferior quality ^’here good 
bisasts are not well paid for, the black board, with its 
linos for the price of enumerated articles sold by him, 
still marks the butcher’s shop, and affords a kind of 
assurance to the credulous peasant that he shall not be 
worse treated than his neighbour, 'fhe excise of meat 
is continued in the Prussian towns by the authorities, 
because it affords a means of estimating the slaugh- 
tering- tax, which is still levied in place of the pro- 
I)crty-tdx in many places. It is as popular, however, 
amongst the citizous as the famed excise of bread used to 
be amongst the housewives of London during the war, 
when no other resource w'as supj)08cd practicable against 
the enormities of bakers and mealmon. 

The fixing a price for articles of food deprives tlie poor 
of the ])ossibility of selecting a less costly joint when cir^ 
cuiustances are adverse. On tlie other hand, as the 
poor have no means of bribing the butcher to begin a 
new’ cut w'hen they come, and to cause him to leave any 
stump that may lie uj^on his block for the smart cookmaid 
ot housekeeper of a richer neighbour, it operates as an 
excuse for oppression in many ways. Not only must the 
. butcher’s customers take the cut as they find it, if he 
chooses to make them follow in their turn, but he claims 
the exi’^usive command of a certain market, without iiiter- 
fcre>nc»e, as a recompense for the supposed curtailment of 
his profits by the excise. The licence to open a butcher's 
&inop is therefore not easily obtained. The price of meat 
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being; an average price, the whole beast must he sold at 
the same rate, and those who obtain a portion of the 
more fleshy parts are obliged to take a certain quantity 
of bone cut off from tmy part w'here it may be to spare to •' 
eke out the lot. In many parts of Germany the form of 
publishing weekly the prices at which the *diflcrent 
butchers of a towm sell, according to their own report, is 
considered sufficient control on the part ol' the magis- 
tracy, and competition is allowed to do its part towards 
reducing prices, all districts, however, the district 
medical r)fficer has the charge of watching that no un- 
sound moat 1 n! exposed for sale. 

From what has l)ceTi said the reader must have ga- 
thered that no great luxury is indulged in, as faf as the 
consumption of meat is concerned, by the German j)ca- 
svits anil burghers. Meat is sought as a necessary 
article t)f food, and no more is expended upon it than 
can be avoided. The farmer therefore lias but little fielp 
from the butcher, especially in the country; and the 
price he gets does not induce him to make the same 
exertions to fatten stock that arc made in England. The 
main inducement to keep stock is in the dung oijtaincd 
from the beasts and the sale of milk, for the use of the 
animals for draught seldom more than pays the cost of their 
kuep. By selling the carcase to the butcher the investea 
capital is preserved undiminished. 

Wo subjoin some of the calculations on which the 
foregoing remarks are founded, and shall trace the stock- 
farmer's outlay from the commencement. W have 
pointeii out the high lands of the Wcstcrwald as ti e 
of cattlcsbreeding. A cow' with her calf in that disuHie 
may be purchased for 60 to 80 florins, or from 5/. to 
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The calf alone sells for 6 florins^ or about 9s. Until 
the}' are four weeks old, the calves get nothing but milk : 
in the fifth week they get hay, and, in good farms, out- 
meal mixed with the milk. Calves intended for the 
shaTnbles arc universally slaughtered within a week after 
flieip being dropped.^ The price of veal, instead of 
rating higher than that of beef, is cons^^qucntly much 
lower. Veal may constantly be bought at per lb. 
v/hen beef rates at 4 per lb. 

The cost of rearing the Dutch and short-homed breeds 
to the third year is calculated as follows, on good farms : — 



Milk. 

Hay. 

Straw, 

Meal. 


IIhi. 

llM. 

}bs. 

IlM. 

Jst year . 

. 320 

21C4 

1643 

147 

2iid ditto . 

, 

3832 

2554 


3rd ditto . 

, 

5840 

3285 



If we turn this amount of forage into money, at the 
following priex's — 

£ 8. d. 

320 Ihs. milk, at Ad. per lb. • • 0 13 3 

19i2 cwts. hay, at ”l». erf. per cwt. .16 0 0 

147 lbs. meal • • « 0 8 4 

£17 1 7 

It is here apparent that the small breed that has the run of 
the mountain-pastures, and which does not cost its owner 
more than 51 . at three years old, is a more marketable 
article than tlic heavier beasts reared in slahles at the 
^ cost here stated. The drovers from the manufacturing 
districts bring down about 1000 fat beasts annually from 
theW^^stcrwald, averaging 48 to 50 stone, which cost tliem 
a-head. The fat cattle on good farms 
his feeding has become matter 
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oi' scii ntl/ic calculalioiij as ii\dll bo S'jeo from the fbllow- 
hig 

Bo^'i<b’S the cost of driving the moimiain cattle to a 
distant tnarkot, wliich is saved ou the farms that lie near 
the large towiis^ the German fanner calculates the f^in 
from the dung of his stall-fed oxen at 3 waggon loads or 
0 tons annually per beast, with a strictly economical use 
of straw. In money this qnantih'^ of dung may be va- 
lued at 11^. 10.^. according to the vicinity of the 

farm to a town, or the nature of the crop to which the 
manure is applied. 

A draught ox is estimate*! to consume in 120 days, from 
the Ift of June to the 30th of September, groen clover 
and nu'adow liay equivalent to 23 lbs. of hay, witli 1 lb. 
of meal, daily. The winter foildor, 14 ll)s. hay, 14 lb?. 
poli'.toe.s, and 8 lbs. cut straw* ])cr diem— added to the 
fonnor is equal to — 

C s. <l 

Animidly, 4 tons 11 cwt. hay, at lav. pertou 3 7 10 

Salt, 54 lbs., at M. per lb 0 2 3 

Cost of cutting straw, clover, &c. . .05 10 

Straw for litter, 4ll)s. daily, at 6d. per cwt. .008 
Wages of ] man to 24 head of cattle, at 12?. 12s. 

per 0 10 6 

Slioeiiig . . , , . . .050 

Wear and tear of buildings, harness, tkc. .18 0 
Vctcriuary charges . . . . .000 

£6 6 1 

The set-off against this outlay, besides the manure 
valued as above at 1/. 10^., is, where full work can be 
had, 250 da 3 ' 6 ’ draught, at Is., or 12/. 10a. per annum. In 
the valley of the Sieg the eamiugs of an ox may aiuonht 
to more than this sum ; but the average price of hay in 
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that district is &L least 50 |}er cent, higher tliaii in tlie 
above estimate. 

I'lio weight of meadow-hay, or of equivalents requisit€^ 
to sustain a cow, is of the animal’s weiglit daily. Until 
this allowance is exccede<l no millc can be exjioctod. A 
cow is fully fed if she gets double this quantity. At the 
college of llohenhcim, a cow weighing between 1 100 and 
11200 lbs., gave, with a daily allowance of 36 lbs. of hay 
or equivalents, 39 lbs. of milk. The yield of milk is in 
the following proportions : If the animal w'eighs 500 lbs. 
it will yield 2500 lbs. of milk; 800 lbs. weight in the 
carcase is expected to yield 4000 lbs. : and an ariiniul 
weighing 1200 lbs. to give 6000 lbs, weight of milk in 
the year. 

I'lic following tabic has been calculated of the in- 
crease an weight of homed cattle, in proportion to the 
quantity of fodder given daily of the quantity of good 


liay. 


Daily fudilcr lo 
100 IbM. 
of oaroiiie. 

24 lbs. 

3 „ 

»» 

4 


In proportion for 
IS cwt. of carciut*. 

30 lbs, 

36 „ 

42 „ 

48 


An ox w'eighing, alive, 1520 lbs,, has 


Increase per diem 
in weight. 

()'7 lbs. 

2 „ 

3 - 2 „ 

4- 5 

been found to 


yield in 

The two fore quarters 388 lbs. 

„ hind quarters 326 „ 

714 

Tallow . • . 138 

Hide with the hair . 80 

Offal . . .160 

Loss . . . 428 


1520 lbs. 

If four months be taken as the time required for fat- 

u 2 
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tcning:, and tlic ox be supposed to sell for 12/, 12s., 
if of large size for slaughtering, tlic account between the 
coat of stock holding and the return stands as follows : — 
Cost of the calf • *£0100 

Three years’ rearing .17 17 

Three years at work . 18 19 6 

Three months* fattening 3 0 0 

£39 11 1 

From which deduct — 

Three years’ work 37?. 10s. 

Butcher’s price 12 0 49 10 0 

Profit . 1,0 0 0 

Besides six years' dung at 1/. 10s. 7 10 0 

To realise this profit the price of fodder must bo as low 
as has been slated, and the ox must have full w(»*k, two 
conditions that arc not always realized, and lor that rca» 
son \> c have stated the main inducement to hold stock is 
now in the dung gained. . ^ 

In mountainous districts a Wcsterw ald ox that may be 
bought for 5/. at three years old, and which sells to 
the butcher thi’ce years later for the same sum, will do 
as much work os the heavier kind of cattle. An ox of 
that breed requires liut two-thii-ds of the fodder con- 
sumed by the other, but gives only two- thirds of the 
weight of dung. The balance is ultimately very much in 
favqiir of the smaller animals under those circumstances. /' 
A Wcstcrwald cow vreighing fiOOllis. may give in 
three 3 'ears 

6400 or 1600 Pnissiaxi quarts of milk £. s. c/. 

that sells in Siegen at 2d. per quart 13 6 8 
Five years* dung at 1/. . . , 5 0 0 

Three calves . . * , 1 10 0 

Butcher's price • . . . .'i 0 0 


Carried forward £ 24 16 8 
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Brought forward £ 24 16 8 

10 «. 

5 ^. 

\2l. £17 10 0 

£768 

The quantity of milk is reckoned low because the cow 
may do light work 150 days in the year. The dung 
valued at %d. per week adds 61 to the above sum, which 
yiehls 50 per cent, on the total outlay ; w hcrcas the large 
draught’OX returns but 44 per cent, to the stock farmer. 
The latter is the common peasants* calculation. 

f)ii regaining the Rhine at Neuwied, the traveller 
greets with pleasure a milder climate and more gci>ial 
soil than his mountain excursion showed him. The large 
basin presented by the valleys of the Wied and the 
Moselle, with the depth of alluvial soil and the mild 
climate of South Germany, which may there be said to 
commence, do not, however, efface from his recollection 
<h^ skill and industry with which the meadows and 
mountain sides of the vale of the Sieg arc rendered pro- 
ductive. Where nature does much for the farmer lie is 
apt to relax in his efforts, unless spurred by the demands 
of a numerous populaiion, and in the neighbourhood of 
Neuwied and Coblcntz no such pressure exists. Tlic 
finit'trees covering the fields, and the vines scaling the 
slopes of the hills, tell of other enjoyments than those at 
the command of the Westphalian miners. There is, 
how ever, no greater appearance of well-being, either in 
the persons or iu the dwellings of the inhabitants of the 
Rhenish villages than wc left behind us in tlic less foF- 
voured districts. In dress, the people, especially on tho 
left bank, arc less neat, and their manners indicate less 


From w'hich deduct — 
Cost of calf • 
Price at two years 
Three years' feeding 
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pronriptne?s and persevering activity than we were accus- 
tomed to amongst tlm mountaineers. 

The large towns here draw off some hands from the 
land, hut the effects of trade, although w'c are again on 
the high road of Europe, are not so pt 'ccptibly bene- 
ficial as w'e found them on the lower Rhine. The 
territories of the old Electorate of 'J'reves still betray 
the effects of chureh-government and of the good old 
times, when the object was to make people <iuit themselves 
and their wants to certain forms and customs, instead of 
proclaiming the subserviency of all forms and modes of 
cultivation to the well-being of man himself. 

One naliirul result of this circumstanoe is that estates 
arc here met with in larger allotments than are com- 
mon on the middle Rhine. Here, as in Westphalia, 
a number of estates belonging to clerical fouxidations, 
and w hich were kept of moderate size by those corpora- 
tions, passed in this form at the period of the conBseations 
into the hands of private owners. Farms of 250 to 300 
morgens (155 to 187 acres) are here frequent, still more 
numerous arc those of 120 to 180 morgens, although 
small possessions are frequent of 20 morgens (12 acres) 
and less amongst the villagers. The larger farms ai'c 
compact, and mostly surround or are adjacent to the 
dwelling-house. The small holdings are scattered in all 
directions, the natural consequence of the village system 
that has been described. 

The soil between Andcmach and Coblentz is com- 
posed of the sand of volcanic origin cai'ried dow'n from 
the heights by the mountain streams, but mixed with the 
deporits of frequent floods that cover the lower parts, 
leaving good stuff on the poor soils, but covering the 
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fields where the soil has been made by cultivation, with 
matter that gives the farmer a great deal of his work to 
do over again. As we leave the Khinc the volcanic sand 
jiredominates, especially in the strip at the foot of the 
hills, called the “ Mayfield,” between Mayen and Miin- 
sleniiayen. In tho liilly region, to which we must re- 
turn when speaking of the vineyards, the prevalence of 
lava aiid basalt makes the soil difiicult to plough, and 
condemns large tracts to the condition of poor pastures. 
On these large fiocks of sheep arc kept, numbering 500, 
600, and sometimes 900 head. Some time back it was 
th(' fushl()]i to cultivate the Merino cross ; but the loss 
that ensued v/hen tho rot and other disca-es ran tli rough 
an expensive flock, discouraged the small farmers, and 
made them leave things as they were. Tho sheep 
tho traveller finds here present, therefore, tho strangest 
mixture, from high-bred Merinos to the common moun- 
tain breed yielding small weight of carcase, and short 
although coarse w’ool, of which the fleece runs from 
2 lbs. to 3Jlbs. in w'cight. On the larger farms good 
management of manures is frequently to be found. The 
volcanic soil is well limed by diligent Airmers. Com- 
post heaps, on which especially the liquid manure is 
poured, arc also common. For green manures, soiling of 
rye, lupins and buckwheat are used, the last named plant 
being allowed to flower before it is ploughed in. It is 
probable that this good system of manuring partly owes 
its origin to the care of the former government of the 
last Elector Palatine, who freed lime, marl , and manure 
of all kinds fi-om tolls upon the high-roads, of which ho 
was likewise an active promoter. The outlay in ready 
money for turnpike toll is oflcn u greater sacrifice for a 
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poor man than the day’s work with his horse and carf. 
W<»od ashes that have bcca drenched for washing iu^ 
considered good manure for ra|)e-seod. Gypsum is found 
to ac‘t most beneficiully on clover, liiccrn, peas, tanps, 
and turnips. The gypsum is strewn is moif>t weather^ 
about the middle of April. 

A common rotation on these farms on Ute left bank h 
the following ; — 

J P'ailow with dung 12 to 16 loads to the morgen. 

2 Rape-seed. 

8 Winter barley. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Clover with gypsum, 2 ewt. to Oic morgen. 

6 Oats. 

The second rotation is sometimes varied ; 

1 Buckwheat. 

2 Wheat with dung, 

# 3 llyc. 

4 Oats. 

On tlie sandy soil further from the river ; 

] Fallow with dung, 

2 Rye. 

3 Clover limed and soiled wdth ditch clearings. 

. 4-iWhcat with dung. 

- 5 BucIvW'hcat. 

-6, Rye with dung. 

7 Oats. 

■ In this last rotation, poverty of soil, and distance from 
mai'keta for dairy produce, arc easily traced. It likewise 
}M>ints to small holdings and the poor economy of pea- 
sants ; all of which may again furnish the inquisitive with 
a correct clue to former political subdivisions and the 
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chequered mass of it^lig-ious and educational systems which 
this land presented in the olden time. So surely arc the 
sins of the fathers visited on the children. 

It is certainly strange that the village peasantry, tlie 
holders and ^ners of the smallest allotments that we 
have described, should, in the immediate vicinity of the 
larger farms, where so much intelligence is displayed in the 
management of the soil, present the tbllowing curious pic- 
ture. We extract it the more willingly from a well-known 
author rather than describe what we have often witnessed, 
that Vi'c may not incur the reproach of being supercilious 
stmngcrs low’ering the character of the peasantry of u 
tbr(‘igii land. In reading the following (lescTi])tion of 
the district of the TiOwer Moselle, by !Sc‘hvvcrA, it must 
be remembered that hedges for inclosurc are unknown : — 
Stull-feediiig is general in the Moselle district. In 
the autumn alone is there some pasturage on the stubbleSi 
and when the aftergrass is cut the meadows are grazed 
for a couple of hours daily. It is curious to sec how the 
quantity of eatilc are fed which arc kept on the numerous 
little parcels of land. 

“ In tlic spring the women and children range the 
£clds, cut the young tliistles and nettles, dig up the roots 
of the couch-grass, collect weeds of all kinds, and strive 
to turn them to account. What is thus scraped togctlier 
is well V. ashed, mixed v/ith cut straw and chaff, and, after 
boiling w^atcr has been poured over the whole, it is given 
to Uie cattle. A little later, when the w'cods grow stronger, 
they are given unmiaed fodder. The hiccrn comes 
at length to help, and tlicn the clover, which lasts until 
tlic autumn, when 'cabbage-leaves and tumifis arc to be 
liad. When these arc scarce potato-haulni is taken to help 

d3 
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until the stiibble-lumips are fit. In winter cut straw is 
mixed with the liirnips, and warm ieeding begins. In 
the morning a mash of chaff, rape leaves, pea-pods, or 
cut straw', with bruised 1umii)s, potatoes, or oilcake, 
boiled up together. Then barley or wheaSistraw follows 
this meal, which is rciKJaled at noon and in the evening. 
Ill the middle of the day clover or meadow hay is occa- 
sionally given to the cattle. 

“ In larger farms where 10 or 15 cows arc kept this 
kind of mash is given on]y twice a day. Tlic poor 
farmer is obliged to be more economical, and must occa- 
sionally try, by the choice of his ingredients, to make 
good the quantity that he cannot bring together. Even 
in summer he prepares a soup of this kind for his beasts, 
but then adds clover, thistles, convolvulus bind, and other 
weeds, to the mixture. A portion of oilcake is adtied 
while it is hot. 

‘‘ Turnips carefully preserved, mangel wurzel, tuniip- 
oibbage, potatoes, and Swedes play their part in the spring 
and winter fodder. But this provision is not at the com- 
mand of all tliat keep cows, and the industrious skill of 
many often degenerates into actual robbery. In summer 
many a cow is kept sleek on purloined goods, but in 
winter, when such arc not accessible, the animal pays the 
penalty ; as its master has nothing but straw to give, and 
that in such WTctched portions that half the next summer 
is spent before it recovers its strength. 

“ This brings me to a subject that T never lose an 0 |»- 
portuiiity of noticing, for when evil- habits accompany a 
bad system it becomes a sin to keep silence. The fol- 
lowing is the opinion of a man of weight in the Moselle 
district : * The pasturage of cattle is not common with 
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US, but in autumn the stubbles are grazed down. The 
disorderly habits that have such influence in after life, 
it oiay safely be asserted have their root in the practice 
of sending children to watch the cattle on the (un- 
inclosed) stubbles. Big and little meet here together. 
The cattle are allow'od to graze for the most part on othci' 
people’s lands ; little bands are formed, where the older 
children teach the younger their bad habits. 'I'befts arc 
discussed and planned, lighting follows, then come olltcr 
vices. First, fi-uit and potatoes arc stolen, and every 
evcriiiig at parting the wish is cnti'rtained that they may 
1)C able to meet again the next, ^cither fields, gardens, 
nor houses are eventually spared, and with fhe excuse 
of tliis employment it is scarcely possible to bj-ing the 
^lildren togctlier to frequent a summer day-school, or 
to attend on Sundays to the weekly explanation of the 
Christian doctrines.’ ” 

It appears, from this picture of village habits, that ilic 
(.•ircunistance of every family living in its own house and on 
its ow n small property is not a panacea for all social evils. 
The colours of the sketch we have quoted might easily 
be heightened, and the loose notions of honesty that pre- 
vail in the business transactions of the largest class of the 
people might be traced to a wider school than the vil- 
lage pasture fields, were we inclined to dwell upon the 
dark side of the jiicturc. 

Ill the sandy Mayfield, where grass is scanty and arti- 
ficial grasses not sufficiently common, leaves are con- 
stantly used for fodder. I'be poplar is the favourite tree 
for tliis use, and the crown is cut off to allow tlie young 
ahoote to spring like osiers. These shoots are cut every 
fourth ycoi' at Michaelmas, 'and tied up into bundles, 
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which arc packed with the leaves in some dry place, and 
in spring: they are thrown to the cows aAd sheep (some 
readers may remember Labans adventure).; but for 
horses the leaves arc stripped off the stalks, and are said 
to be as nourishing as good hay. 

W itli the exception of a little butter sent to the markets 
of Neuwied and Coblenz, the peasants of this district 
have nothing to sell off their lands but fruit The market 
crop of the larger fanners is rape-seed ; and a similar style 
of farming prevails throughout Urn mountainous tract that 
intervenes between Coblenz and Bingen. 

On the right bank, the valley of the Lahn, narrow at its 
mouth and shut in by rocky precipitous heights, jnesents 
In the ueigiibourhood of Lahnstein, Etns, and Nassau, pie« 
turesque sites that offer little that is interesting to the tm* 
veller. Higher up the valley lie various ruins and country 
scats, the estates surrounding which are good specimens 
of careful Gennan farming. Baron Stein of Altcnstein 
has long been a resident proprietor. Count Waltersdorf 
df Aloltkc has a splendid seat in a commanding position, 
overlooking the valley. The Archduke Stephen, son to the 
Palatine of Hungary, has inherited from his mother large 
estates, with the castle of Schaumburg, that are under 
excellent management. The managers of estates of thus 
description are all scholars that have received a system- 
atic education at one or other of the numerous agri- 
cultural colleges that abound in Germany. They remain 
in correspondence with these establishments, and con* 
stoutly communicate their practical ex]>erimGnts or ob- 
servations to one or other of the popular agricultural 
periodicals which these colleges publish. ^Vny improve- 
luent suggested is sure to meet with somebody willing to 
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make a trial of it, and the knowledge and talent that now 
finds a field in agrioultural improvements is likely hereafter 
to confer -great benefit on the country. We here- 
after, as pointing to two indispensable changes that must 
precede an improvement in the prospects of the Rhenish 
agriculturist. The one, the abolition of those impediments 
to exportation w hich still exist in France, the Low Couii- 
ti‘ics, and England, and w'hich has made some progress 
since our vohime w'ent to press. The other, a change in 
the industrial arningcincnts at home which will favour 
the division of labour between agriculturists and manu- 
facturers to the great advantage of each, may be slower in 
progress. In England, where this division has long been 
effected, the calculations of farmers turn chiefly on com- 
binations resembling manufacturing operations. For the 
Scotch farmer the land ?s a maeldnc, and when its ma- 
nagement is familiar to him he conducts the farming ope- 
rations of 10,000 acres as easily os he does those of 
1000. Sure markets, with high prices for corn and 
cattle, allow him fearlessly to risk the chances which a 
very bad climate for grain renders inevitable. In routh- 
cm (Germany the climate is highly favourable for grain 
crops, and large tracts of land in the valleys of the Rhine, 
the Lahn, and the Maine, ai*e liighly fertile. The bounds 
to speculation lie in the limited market, which at home is 
confined by the number of agi’iculturists that stand in 
each other’s way and prevent the increase of the con- 
suming population. With every addition to the popula- 
tion in England the profits of the farmers increase ; and 
should the corn laws be continued the consumers would 
eventually come into such de{)endcnce on the producers 
that the latter would find little necessity for extraordinary 
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exertion of mtelligcnco. Their countrymen would be glml 
to take whut they liad to give, and they might ii.v their 
own rondilions. In Germany, on the contrary, every 
addition to the population increases the j)overiy of the 
mass of the people, and diminishes the ]>rospcct of gain 
for those who depend on market for remuneration, lienee 
every year renders tlic farmer's task more and more dif- 
ficult, and he is spurred to atudy his soil and his iiiunurc? 
that he muy keep his ground under such diliicull circum- 
stances. In good farms, ihcrcforc, such as the estates of 
tlm noblcikicn vie have named, us well os on others that 
might be added, and some of whom wc shall notice in 
going along, the management and economy observed 
nir))asscs that found on the generality of I'anns in England. 
The manager Ims no point given to start from in a pre- 
scribed crop, lie must himself at the same time choose 
his system of cultivation and hunt out his market. Bui 
for every facility uflurded him in his tusk he is well pre- 
pared, and will turn it to advantage. lie courts competi- 
tion. Would that Englibh farmers w^cre not afrahl of it! 

In passing Bonn we noticed shortly the agricultural 
college of I’op^ilcsdorf, that has recently been established 
there. Near Wiesbaden the traveller will find another, 
which has, (lerhaps, had a more direct influence on the 
coun;;*y suiTounding it. The luaiiugcr, M. Albrecht, is 
a gentleman highly respected for his scientific acquire- 
ments, and indefatigable in discliarging tlic duties he has 
undertaken. . A walk up to the (]reisl>erg will well repay 
the visitor to that fashionable watering-place, especially 
in the summer and autumn, when he will find in the ex- 
perimental farm the most interesting varieties of cultiva- 
tion collected together from numerous districts. The 
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origin of the Jarm is no less interesting than the results 
obtained by the comparatively small means at its coinmand. 
The chief fund consists in the subsci'iptions of the mem- 
bers of the Agincultural Society of the Duchy ol' Nassau, 
the coutnbiitions to which arc rated so low as not to debar 
almost the poorest from joining. Five shillings per 
annum, collected from about 1500 members, with some 
other sources of revenue, suffice to pay the interest on 
the purchase-money of the farm, to keep it at woik, and to 
jmblish a w’cekly journal containing lu^cful agricultural 
iulclligcncc. The other sources of revenue consist in the 
sale of the produce of the farm, which is not of much 
moin(*nt, as the experiments are of course not till suited 
to the wants of (ho neighbourhood. Attached to the 
fdi*m is a .seminary in wliieh leetiiros are held that have a 
bearing on agriculture. Natural history, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, the theory of agriculture, and tech- 
nology ; besides veterinary surgery and agricultural book- 
keeping ; form a course that is completed by students 
easily in three winter lialf yeans. The summer they arc 
recommended to sjHuid on some farms wliere tliey can 
learn the practice of husbandry. Natives of the Duchy 
have free instruction at this college, in consideration of a 
yearly addition to its revenues, granted by the slate. 
Strangers pay 44 florins (about 4/.) for the half-year’s 
instruction, which is conducted by highly qualified pro- 
fessors. I'hc grounds arc divided into portions on which 
the agricultural systems of England and Flandci*s, Meck- 
lenburg, Holstein, and the improved ordinary village 
course arc followed, and the results thus made intelligible 
to the scholars. Irrigated meadow's form one part, and 
a garden and nursery auotlier part, of the grounds, A 
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third, adjoining a public ■walk, is devoted to exj)©- 
rhnents on various seeds and plants, hops, vinos, See. 
The buildings join a spacious furm-yard, allhongh 
only milch cows arc kept, the labour being all done by 
contract. 

The slender fund of the agricultural society still suffices 
lo afford a distribution of prizes to agricultural servants 
for good conduct, and to keep up a small collection of 
models and a library. A Yctorinary hospital is kojtt in 
one part of the buildings, to which the farmers of the 
neighbourhood and the people of the town resort, llic 
influence of the establishment has been great; chiefly 
because the government has made it the direct organ for 
encouniging improvements. Tlic Director M. Albrecht 
is not only encouraged to suggest improvements, but has 
been emjdoycd as commissary for years together in the 
carrying out a grand plan formed for improving the strde 
pf the heights of the Westerwald, the name of which is 
already familiar to the reader. Tlie brooks and little 
streams of u large district in those mountains have been 
united where practicable, and led into situations that 
allow them to overflow and irrigate a large extent of 
meadow land in the fashion of the meadows of Siegen. 
JQesides the meadows attached to the farm, thora are 
others near Wiesbaden which bear testimony to the gain 
resulting from the small exertion required to let the w'atcr 
* run over the land occasionally. 

Wicabaden is a good station to obsen’C tlic two sides 
tliat have been pointed out in the present condition of 
agriculture in Germany. The little town, which is not 
much more 'dian a considerable village, has also its tw6 
sides. What may be called the aboriginal inhahatants 
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arc all villagers living on tlic produce of their own laiida 
which they for tlie most part till in person. Some ex- 
ceptions are found in landowners who have made money 
by the sudden liso in the value of land for building, occa- 
sioned by the removal of the court from Biberich, and 
the rapid increase of the annual visitors to the waters. 
Both these changes have occurred within a few years, 
and have unhinged the steady revolving activity of the 
husbaiidinan, without Jiaving as yet introduced the more 
refined and larger sphere of action that belongs to towns. 
The small landowners possess their grounds invariably 
oil three sides of the town ; and the nearest arable land 
is at least a quarter of a mile distant from the owner’s 
house, W’bilo the gcinarkung” or ))Bvish extends five 
miles in breadth, without having outlying farms to them 
with the few exceptions that wc shall notloe. The ob- 
server who notices the inarch of dung-carts, ploughs, 
han'ows, and other imjdeinents at five o’clock in 
the morning often to perform a distance of two miles of 
road, and to return after work to a twelve o’clock dinner, 
will not 1)0 at a loss to calculate the amount of labour that 
is annually wasted by this arrangement. The visitor has 
constant occasion to wonder at the village ajipcarancc of 
great part of a town in which 20,000 fashionable strangers 
congi-egatc f rom all parts of Europe during three months 
of the summer. W ere any one, strangers or domestic spo* 
culatoi's, or even the autliorities of the country, to project 
a change iliat Vtould make farming a valuable occupation, 
while the tow'u would answer the purpose for which 
tow'iis were intended, in consequence of the alteration it 
would bo found altogether impracticable. It may be 
assumed to be matter of utter impossibility to purchase at 
any price one hundred acres of contiguous land, even in 
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situations where a moment’s reflection shows that the 
ground is not only utterly valueless to its present owners^ 
but that its cultivation must entail a loss. It is, however, 
not very long since people began to reason any where on 
these matters ; and it is but justice to say, that the govern- 
ment has spared no pains in recommending the consolida- 
tion at least of the present scattered properties, in which 
task M- Albrecht, the dirootor of the agricultural college, 
has been very serviceable. It is, however, charac- 
teristic of the little capital, and of its present burgesses, 
that in Wiesbaden we could not discover that a single 
consolidation had taken place. 

Of the nature of the contributions that are made to 
the weekly publication, an opinion may bo formed from 
the following notices. Among other things a map 
of the Duchy of Nassau has l)ecn given. From this 
wo learn the prevalence of another elementary scourge 
^ scarcely less destructive for the moment than the cloud- 
breaks that we described some chapters back. The 
hailstorms of Germany are often fearfully destructive. 
W’c have seen corn-fields in ear so completely extermi- 
nated, that the very haulm has been beaten into the earth, 
and a few hours have sufficed to make it difficult to say 
what crop had stood on the ground. These hailstorms 
ore focal plagues, seldom oxtending in breadth beyond 
a mile but the length of the strip they ravage is very 
, various. Calculations of the chances they present have 
been made, and insurance societies have been established 
against loss by hail in many parts of Germany. The 
map shows the loss that has accrued to the Duchy of 
Nassau within the last fifty years from hailstorms, and 
by means of vtarious colours the number of times dliFcrcnt 
places have suflbred are. distinctly shovk-n. 
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The Duchy of Na«saii has also an insurance society 
against the mortal ily of cattle at Hoilieim, i^itli an 
agency at Frankfort. This institution has been of great 
benefit to the poor farmers since its cstablishTiicnt. 

In another contribution to the weekly journal, we 
found a drscri[)tion of an improved roanagcnient of under- 
wood plantalions on the plan of the. “ hauberge/’ that we 
described as peculiar to Siegen. lu some p(U*ts of J^^ussau, 
after the wood is cut the ground is subjected to a three 
years’ rotation of croj)s. llye is sown in tljc first year on 
the soil manured burning the sods ; oats follow in 
tlie second ; and pedal oes in the third year. Woods have, 
according to iliis stutcinent, been farni^'d out for three 
years after cutting, at 5 florins the morgen, or l‘2s. 6J. 
the acre, per anruiin. The crop of broom that grows 
spontaneously in the woods of Siegen seems to be lost 
under tliis system. 

We extract from the eleventh volume of the Transac- 


tions of this useful little society, the stale of its funds in 
1838, for the purpose of showing how easily such associa- 


tions ai'(3 established. 

Jh. Income, 

£ 9. d. 

Balance from 1837. 40 0 0 

Interest of sundry 
sums ... 4 12 

Money borrowed 1 1 .'5 l2 6 
(>)ntrihutioii from 

Goveriinjcnt .361 5 0 

Subscription to 
weekly and an- 
nual publica- 
tiuus . . . 309 4 O 

Contributions for 
journals . . 0 2 6 

For foals and marcs 
at grass . . ? " 8 


Expenditure, CV. 

£ s. d. 

Rates and taxes 8 0 0 
Salary of clerks, 
gardener, post- 
age, lighling, &c. 97 16 G 
Interest of money 44 19 0 

Borrowed money 

repaid . . . IJl 10 0 

Prizes distributed 167 10 0 
Co.st of veterinary 

hospital . . 6 0 0 

Students' founda- 
tions . . 10 B 4 

Cost of publishing 152 8 4 
Cost of journals 17 1 4 
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Dr, Income. Expenditure. Cr 

£ B. d. £ B. d. 

For brood e'wes Kent of meadow 121 11 fi 

and lambs . . 15 6 Breeding cattle 13 0 ' il 

Profit on model Kent and expei:sc'S 

farms. . . . 176 IG 1 on the model 

Sundi’y credits - 10 0 0 farms . 1:27 15 

Sundry piircliTises 

as below . . 1 12 6 0 

Sundry debits . 14 6 0 

Balance in hand . 82 4 3 

i;H)27 5 3 £1027 5 3 

1837. Stock qf the Socictn. 1S3S, 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. 

10 8 4 Capital adrauced . 10 8 4 

12 I.** 0 Shares in Merino breeders 12 Ift 0 

2176 10 0 Value of land at Idstein and 

Wiesbaden . 22C8 0 8 

618 7 2 Improvements in land and 

buildings . • . 651 13 4 

259 0 1 CatUc and implements . 275 3 6 

55 0 0 Furniture . . 55 0 0 

44 5 0 Matrices for medals . . 44 5 0 

256 10 0 Stock of annuals aud weekly 

publications . . . 285 4 G 

21 16 6 Stock of prise medals . 0 0 0 

37 10 6 Cash in hand . • . 62 4 3 

£3J94 2 7 Total of stock . . £3684 14 7 

1179 3 1 Money borrowed . 1183 6 8 

£2.314 19 6 Property of the society £2501 7 11 

]\fany of the items in this account aro well worthy of 
consideration. The liberality of the government, the 
excellent economy by means of which two farms are 
managed, and a jounial with a circulation of 1500 coiurs 
published, prizes liberally distributed, and information of 
tbe most valuable description circulated at a cost of GOO/, 
per annum, are equally deserving of udmiraLion. 

While stranger guests arc devouring sunqiiuous meals 
in palaco-likc diniiig-«alwons, and the four quoi tcrs of the 
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world arc taxed to furnish a bill of fare for ten table!=) 
d’hote, that be safely called the best furnished, and 
tile cheapest dinners in Europe, the said peasant burgesses 
are sitting down to their homely meui, at which the rye- 
bread hgurcs that has grown upon their land, been carted 
by their horses, and ground at one of the eleven privileged 
mills of the district, little supposing that his outlay for 
food is not much less than that of his more travelled guest 
at the Hose, or (he Four Seasons. Yet this Ls un- 
doubtedly the case, and not only at Wiesbaden, but over 
the greater part of Germany, as a result of the distance 
at which the lands«’lic from the houses of the peasantry. 
There happens in most parts to bo land enough ; and 
where the population is most dense, the climate iimUi])1ies 
its powers. Thus the pressure of actual want is rarely 
iblt by the present number of inhabitants ; but how much 
capital that ought to accumulate is wasted, how much 
Vibour that might be advantageously employed in other 
ways is lost in this most expensive system of agriculture ! 

The face of the country round Wiesbaden presents a 
fuT pioturc of the vast extent of level lan<l that stretches 
from the Tauiius eastward, to the Spessart, Oden, and 
Bluckforcst mountains ; and to the south as for us Breisach, 
comprising the valleys of the Lower Maine, and one-hulf 
of the vale of the Upper Bliine, The soil is alluvial 
throughout, and of varying but nowhere of lc.ss than 
average fertility. Between Wiesbaden and the rise of 
the Spessart beyond Hoiiau, the soil is especially suited 
for wheat, and the dryness of the ground that is un- 
favourable for mcadowing on the heights, admits of the 
cultivation of artificiaT grasses. This last branch of farm- 
ing is here well understood by every peasant, even by 
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those wlio caiinoL comprehend the loss that ensues from 
carting the green clover two miles every day to the stall- 
fed cowf:. Wg are afraid that their mode of indemnifying 
theniselves by reducing the quality of the milk, will be 
found to savour more of urban than of rural liabits. 
Latterly too an attempt has been made to protect the 
bakers by taxing the bread of the outlying bakers, a fact 
that is symptomatic of civic or at least of corporation 
progress ; but which, with to nomadic a population as 
Wiesbaden can boast, is rather a dangerous experiment. 
These remarks arc not intended as local gossip. The 
same calculations have l>een made And acted upon at 
Vienna and Berlin, that we find only in imitation amongst 
the more recent civic authorities of Wiesbaden ; and every 
Prussian and Austrian village presents the same agricul- 
tural features that we have traced at the foot of the 
Taunus. 

, Although no prescribed rotation of crops is now 
followed by the Wiesbaden farmers, yet the recent ex- 
istence of the ^illagc system is testified by the absence ol 
enclosures, and tlic regular appearance of the pjurish 
shepherd, w ho may be seen guiding his scanty flock as 
close as he can to the greenest fallow plots. His dog, 
who seems to share his cares, jumps about and harks as if 
loatli to grudge tlic poor animals the stolen nibble at 
the beet-root leaves, or the clover-ley, that indicate the 
improvements which are rendering the services of both 
superfluous. But although shorn of tlie dignity of an 
official personage, and only the servant of the man who 
farms the much diminished right of grazing, he is ame- 
nable to the town council for all depredations committed 
by his flock. The peasant burgess may therefore smoko 
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hiK pi|jeau(l drink his “schoppen” at home, compara- 
tively'^ sure that the wasp of straw which he lias set upon 
a gtick to denote that he means to use his fallow himself 
will be respected, and that no more of the border of 
his quartcr-ol^an-acrc field will be nibbled than custom 
has prescribed to be “ law/* The owner of fruit-trees is 
diderontly circumstanced, and the limit to which those 
pretty ornaments of a Rhenish farm can be extended arc 
hxed by the walking powers of a few gardes clianipetres, 
very inefficient protection, as the reader will suppose, 
against the youth or the loose population of the surrounding 
country. The abundance and good quality of tlie fruit 
in this neighbourhood have already been noticed. In 
.Frankiort-on-tfae-Main cider is a favourite Ijevei’iigo, 
although the drink sold under that name would sui prisc 
the most homely drinker of the valleys of the Severn or 
the 131ackwat(»r. It is .strange that such excellent male- 
rials should be used so pcawersely. But the fact is that 
fruit in tlicse parts is used at meals like vegetables, and 
the apples, jiears, and plums, dressed, frc»h, or after 
drying, are a never-failing accompaniment of the roast 
joint at table. Of their use as a substitute for butler we 
have already spoken. The malter of apples or pears at 
harvest time (nearly equal to four bushels) sells for 
3 or 4 florins (6s. to 6s. 8rf.). The peasant-like calcula- 
tions of the small landowners about Wiesbaden are most 
strikingly illustrated by the absence of all cultivation of 
early vegetables and table fruit, for both of which the 
climate is favourable, and tlie visitors would gladly pur- 
chase. The vegetables are daily brought to market from 
the other side of the Rhine, 

In this respect the mhrf>itantsof Maycnce and Frank- 
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furt, as tow nsmen of older standing, arc much more in- 
dustrious. A walk through the “garden-field” of 
Mayence, as a portion of the land enclosed between the 
walls of the town and the outer range of w orks is called, 
is an interesting lounge in summer. Not only has every 
citizen his little plot, to w hich he or his family with male 
or female servants adjourn to drink eofice, Bmol:c, and 
delve tlie soil every afternoon ; but nursery gardens on a 
small scale may bo found which disseminate the new 
plants and flowers as they come into use or into fashion. 
A flow'or show is held twice a-ycar at Maycncc, at w hicli 
prizes arc distributed. In Frankfort the love of flowers 
is a pleasing characteristic of the richer inhabitants, 
especially as they lend their aid to extend this desirable 
taste amongst their poorer neighbours. The flower show 
takes place several times in the year, and it is combined 
with a leltcry for the purchase and distribution of tlr 
])lants. Thus the poorer gardeners are sure to be in- 
demnified fur any extra cost to which they go in rearing 

^he case with which money is canicd by studying the 
wants and whims of the numerous strangers during the 
^ season at Wiesbaden, takes the people off their regular 
employments. Building speculation has however done 
more to disturb the regular progress in agriculture, for 
W(hich the neigh1x)urhood is well adapted. Tlie character 
o1^ the whole country between the mountain limits tliat 
we have traced is decidedly agricultural : but there a 
mixture and uncertainty that puzzles the obserycr unless 
be is prepared to allow ibr some disturbing clement 
.|uch as we have described, or to regard the agriculture 
of the country as in a state of transition. 
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Wiesbaden is a good place to study tlic various tenures 
of land ami the mode of occupying it common in Central 
Oennauy. In the immediate neighbourhood there arc a 
number of small farms, agreeable excursions to which 
may be made by strangers, and the more easily as tlic 
sale of milk and wine is generally combined with agri- 
cultural operations .by the ow ners, so that a slraiigeJ' 
need not fear that liis visit will he looked upon as an 
intrusion ; the valleys of the Taiinus pn'sent shady 
jiaths in sunmier to the nearest of these farms. Im- 
mediately adjoining the town lies the secularized eou- 
vcnl of Clarcnthal, part of whose lands have been 
sold, while part is still a domain of thi' shiie. Tlie 
latter portion, conijirising about 400 morgen, or 250 
acres, is let on lease to a farmer at the rent of 0 florins 
per morgen, or about 1/. 5«. per acre. Were the cireum- 
, stances other than we ha\e describod in the town, and 
its market open for sujijdies at fair prices, thero can be 
no doubt but that the rent of land so situated n ould be 
much higher, A nice fann near Clarciitliul is managed 
by its owner, and consists of rather more land in one lot. 
Abouf two miles farther on in the hills lies the small 
farm of Adamsthal, which presents a very good pieluro 
of the improved farming of Germany on a limited scale- 
water-meadows in the hollow , grain and artificial grasses 
tOn the height, and a tolerable quantity of fruit-trees, 
although the elevated situation is not very favourable fur 
them. Similar farms, in more or less picluiv.s(juc silua- 
tiond, arc the Nuremberg llof, the Armada llof, and 
others. The islands in the Rhine oj>posite to Bicbericli 
contain farms also. The Fetersau, w iiicli is the largest, 
hod three farms upon it, until lately, when the govern- 


X 
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ment of Hesse Darmstadt bought the largest, and has 
Isdd it all down under lucem. Adjacent is the Ingel- 
liciinau, w'hich is Jet on the condition of the farmer’s 
furnishing four hundred loads of dung annually for Count 
ingciheim s vineyards at Ingclheim and in the Rhinegau. 
On a third island, immediately opposite Bieberich, thorc 
is a considerable farm, at present untenanted, belonging 
to the Duke; of Nassau. 

In the course of a few rides and drives along the foot 
of the Taunus range, it is easy for a visitor to make him- 
self fully a(;quainted with the farming processes and 
division ol property. Fruit is a part of the crop on all 
estates near the mountains, and individuals as well as 
whole })arishes make it a profitable source of revenue. 
Ev(3ry village has a peculiar fruit for which it is famous. 
Frauenstcin furnishes cherries; Schierstein, apples and 
gra]»cs. We have already noticed the large chestnut- 
plantation belonging to Wiesbaden. The village of 
jBrennthal, about four miles east of W'iesbadcn, draws a 
revenue of 5000 floi'ins from its fruit, mostly ap^des. 
Eppstein and Ilofhcim furnish good cider. Kronberg 
serves as a nursety, fruits and fruit-trees of the kinds 
most in use being produced there in abundance for the 
adjacent country. If we leave the Taunus and cross the 
Maine to the territory of Hesse Darmstadt, w'c find similar 
arrangements. The large plain between the mountains 
and the Rhine is devoted to grain-crops, but little of this 
space can vie in quality with the wheat-lands between 
Hochheim and Haiiau. The railroad traveraes this latter 
plain between Maycncc and Frankfort ; and the traveller 
can there, too, observe the effect of the village system in 
taking the cultivators off the land, and veiy much in-^ 
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creasing the labour of tillage. Near Frankfort there arc 
several large farms, the jiroperty of foundations, clerical, 
charitable, or civic; and the approach to the city is 
through a little forest of apple-trees, which seem to pro- 
claim the love of the Frankfort people foi* cider. Of the 
various farms, one belonging to M. llcthmann will best 
repay the trauble of visiting. 

From Darmstadt to Heidelberg the road runs along the 
foot of the Oden mountains, and has the plain on one 
side. The mixture of picturesque mountain scenery with 
the rich cultivation and plantations of fruit-trees in the 
plain have given celebrity to this Bergstrasso, which will 
soon be rendered accessible to tourists by ttie railroad 
from Frankfort to Heidelberg that will be. o{>ened in the 
summer of 1846. Between this road and the Rhino large 
nllages intervene, which, lying out of the high rowl, 
preserve much that is antiquated in the dress and man- 
ners of the inhabitants. There is, however, .also, a great 
deal of poverty in these villages, the lands of which arc 
samly, and exposed to frequent floods from the Rhine. 
Tho whole space of country between the hills and the 
river presented, in the spring of 1845, the appearance of 
one enormous lake, involving great destruction of pro- 
perty. The Grand Duchy of Dannstadt is altogether an 
agricultural state, (Ktsscssin^no manufactures of any im- 
portance. The revenue is also principally drawn from 
tho cultivators of tho soil, and the land-tax and parish- 
Tfitcs are both heavy, and press severely on the poor land- 
holders, whose energies are lamed by the disixjrscd situa- 
tions of the lands they till. The village system, in this 
respect, presents its most disadvantageous side in this 
portion of Hcs.se Darmstadt. 

I 2 
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The c‘ity of Mayencr is one of the largest corn-markets 
in Germany. Not only are large supplies of grain and 
seeds collected by the merchants there to be distributed 
amongst the numerous small markets, and to be sent down 
the Rhine to the manufacturing districts, but a consider- 
able exportation takes place by the Rhine to Holland 
and to the adjoining districts of France. Maycnce is 
the capital of the province of Rheinhessen,” belonging 
to the Grand Duchy of Ilessc. This province is one of 
the most populous districts of Germany, and the sole oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. The soil is 
for the most i>art of fair quality, and, under the cultiva- 
tion of a great number of small proprietors, is made to 
produce a great deal ; but, as usual, at the cost of all to 
the peasant owners but the means of subsistence on the 
fooling of labourers. The high roads most frequently 
travelled do not run through this part of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. M’e prefer, therefore, enlarging ou 
the agricultural processes and prospects of the districts on 
the Upper Rhine when we come to the Duchy of Raden 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VVs must now call our readers back to the rise of ibe 
iiijonritain-t«-4ict that separates the Lower from the Middle 
Rhine near Bonn. Here the cultivation of lh(! \ino has 
its ])roi»or coninicncemcnt, and oven the little gardens of 
Bonn arc diversified by small patches of vines cut low or 
trained over arbours, not merely to afford shade, but to 
furnish grapes for the table. Thi? abrupt steej^s ])rc- 
scnled by the hills enclosing the vales of the volcanic 
district on both banks of the Rhine are good sites for 
ripening grapes, but the want of sufficient depth of soil is 
bhown by the less generous nature of the fruit the vines 
produce as compared with those of thes alluvial soils of 
the Middle Rhine. The sides of the Drachenfels arc 
covered witli vineyards that stretch from the river’s 
bank up the base of the mountain to a considerable 
lieight, where the aspect is south or sontfa-rast; and 
nearly every such site is henceforward occupied as we 
j)rocced upthojstrcam. The piMKlueo of these vineyards is 
however very indifferent, and it is not until we reach the 
.valley of the Ahr that we find names familiar to lovers of 
Rhenish wiiie. The course of the Ahr being generally 
cast, and west, the north bank presents a number of fa- 
vourable exposures to the south, w'hieh have of late years 
been turned to good account by skilful growers. With 
the exception of the ** Rhinegau” vineyards, perhaps the 
greatest care is bestowed upon the growth of these Ahr 
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vines ; and this is illustrative of the truth of the remark , that 
where Nature does the most, man is often tciiij)tcd to do 
the least to improve her gifts. The most recent im- 
provements of lute years have been made in the regula- 
tion of the fermenting process. By care bestowed in 
this stage of wine-making, valuable cro[)8 that formerly 
were wasted are now turned to account. Not that good 
treatment will make sour gra|>es yield sweet must, or 
bestow flavour w'hcrc Nature has withheld it : but for- 
merly much fruit that w'as both well ripened and well fla- 
voured, firoduccd, in bad hands, a most unsavoury drink. 
The fine wines of this district are nil red, and an* 
treated in the French fashion. The chief reason for 
this is that the small red Burgundy grape ripens curlier 
and rc(]uircs less depth of soil than tlie fine grapes used 
in the Ilhinegau. A supplementary reason may be, that 
^r«d wine allows of additions to heighten the flavour, 
such as arc well understood in France; whereas the 
pure “ hock'’ spurns all artificial adjuncts. 

The Ahrblcichart wines, as they arc commonly called, 
arc fully equal to the French “ vin du psiys,” in the 
northern dejiartnients, and at Walporlsheini and the 
Ahrdalc, a wine of generous quality is producuid that 
may rank with some of the Macon and Rhone growths, 
which it resembles more than the Bordeaux clarets. 

The cultivation of the vine ought now'hcro to be un- 
dertaken by peasants, for it supposes the possession of 
no inconsiderable capital where it is to prove remu- 
nerating. When a vineyard is laid down, three years 
are lost before even grapes can be gathered, and wiae 
cannot be cx])ected before the fifth year. Tlie field se- 
lected ought, moreover, to lie fallow for tw'o or three years 
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previous to the planting, and it is then turned over with 
the spiide and pickaxe and trenched, so that the surface 
is buried several feet (where the soil is deep enough) 
and the subsoil brought up. Trenches ai-e then opened, 
and, in March or April, the cuttings that liave been 
buried in bundles from the previous autumn, and arc be- 
ginning to sprout, arc planted two together at intervals of 
four, five, or six feet from one another in rows five feet 
asunder. Opinions differ as to whether it is better to 
plant the cuttings when they begin to sprout in the 
spring,. or to wait till the autumn and plant them after 
another year’s fallow. The first manure employed is 
the grass sod that has formed on the surface during the 
preceding year, and it is deemed good to allow this full} 
to decay before the plants arc set. 

A more difficult matter is the choice of the dh'cctiou 
in uhich the rows are to run, for in a country where 
sunshine is scanty (for the vine), too much care cannot 
be bestowed upon the position of the plants so that one 
may not shade the other. It is especially necessary that 
the sunbeams should sufficiently warm the ground between 
the rows, as the grower depends at least os much in tlic 
ripening season upon this reflected heat as upon the direct 
solar influence. Where the hills present rapidly changing 
aspect, as in the tortuous side-valleys of the llhinc, and 
oven in the Rhine vale itself, contiguous vineyards may 
be seen with the line of their ascending rows varying in 
direction with every curve, but always opening to that 
point of the heavens where the sun^stands in the middle 
of his course with regard to that individual slope of tlie 
hill. 

The poblem of obtaining good wine depends in a 
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northern latitude upon these two requisites — reflected 
heat and richness of soil. The vine has a tap-root that 
shoots ])erpendicular]y into the ground to so great a 
depth, where the soil admits, that it finds moisture in 
the hottest summer. A stony surface is useful for 
two reasons, in causing the rain water which the plant 
does not need for nourishment to roll off, while stones 
and slates often retain the heat of the summer sun long 
af'Um it has gone dow'n. It is, however, a mistake to sup- 
pose that a rocky district is more favourable to tlie 
growth of the plant than alluvial deposits, as we shall 
abundantly prove as wc go along. Many travellers are, 
at first sight of the Rhenish vineyards, disappointed. 
Being accustomed only to vines trained on walls or on 
trolliswork, they cannot fancy the plant otherwise than 
as a crcefier gracefully festooning poles or the trunks of 
tretjs or other lofty supporters. It must, however, bo 
rcmcmlMjred, that the hill-side on winch the vine is in- 
^ variably planted is intended to serve as u wall by reflect- 
ing the sun’s heat. The numerous plants in a vineyard 
(4850 are planted on an acre of land) represent the spread 
of a vine upon a wall, with this difl'crCnce, that the 
sources of nourishment are so many more as there are 
roots within an equal space. The luxuriant growth 
which can thus be attained is, however, chocked by pe- 
riodical pnmings of the young shoots and large lower 
leaves that would keep oft' the rays of the sun. Not- 
withstanding the bare appearance of the vino-planted 
hills in the carLy part of the summer, when, all around is 
clothed in green, wc have never been able to look at 
them without associating ideas of cliccrfulncss and joy 
with their view, and fancying that they were an indev of 
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wealth and comfort for the district. This is far from 
beiiip: everywhere the ease, for the reason before assig'ned, 
that considerable capital is requisite to make the cultiva- 
tion of the vine a prohtable occupation. A vineyard is, 
howe\cr, an undoubted token for an Englishman that 
ifunshiiie is cominou where it is found, and sunshine 
alone is a precious gift. The w'andercr in the vale of 
the Ahr will soon feel the satisfaction which all must 
experience on finding that its inhabitants have a compen- 
sation allotted to them for the general rudeness of the 
soil and the severe climate of the valley in winter. 

As wo progress up the Rhine it is interesting to watch 
the vineyards that seem to spring from bank to bank and 
from precipice to precipice, according as a southern 
aspect can be obtained. The wildest thickets alternate 
with these vineyards, which bear appearance of the most 
careful cultivation all along. Endless is the labour with 
which the steep hi II -side is carefully terraced, from the 
top to the base, wherever the slope is so rapid us to 
cause the soil to be washed dowm by lieavy rains. Al- 
though the manure of which the vine is greedy has to be 
carried up in baskets to the vineyards on these heights, 
and the labour they demand is constant, yet tl\e wiiizer 
is indcfatigablo, and as little inclined to scrutinize closely 
the true cost of cultivation as his neighbour tlic peasant 
corn-grower in the lowland village. The years of dis- 
a])poiiitincnt are also numerous. To one good vintage 
Ihere arc estimated two of ordinary yield, tw‘o of poor 
crops, and one total failiu*c ; so that the hard labour in the 
vineyard is accompanied by never-ceasing anxiety of the 
owner lor the result of his toil. Tliia is best evinced by 
the ibllowing ofiiciaL statement of the crojis : — 

1 3 
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Wine Production in the Phenish Province in the follow ing 
Yeare. 


Y«’(ir. 

Quant, in RimerM. 

Year. 

Quant, in Kitucts. 

1819 

. . 005,056 

1831 

. . 189,924 

1820 

. . 99,122 

1832 

. . 294,752 

1821 

. . 24,869 

1833 

. . 591,201 

1822 

. . 409,211 

1834 

. . 854,000 

1823 

. . 235,799 

1835 

. . 692,095 

1824 

. . 206,969 

1836 

. . 342,619 

182.') 

. . 36.3,260 

1837 

. ■ 25/, 567 

182G 

. . 711,113 

1838 

. . 173,835 

1827 

. . 140,820 

1839 

. . 412,830 

1828 

. . 816,229 

1840 

. . 236,722 

1829 

. . 228,759 

1841 

. . 189,070 

1830 

. . 14,674 

1842 

. . 466,993 


Tho average of these 24 years is 359,058 eiincrs, or 
5,386,000 imp. gallons as the production of 48,968 
morgens, or 31,195 acres, being nearly 185 gallons per 
acre. In the years quoted in the table, 2 were average 
years, 12 were below, and 10 above the average. The 
3 'cars 1821 and 1830 may be considered us total failui'cs ; 
whereas 1826, 1828, 1834, and 1835 were extraordinarily 
favourable seasons. The ground under wine-cultivation 
in tho Prussian part of the Rhine and Moselle valleys, 
and the adjacent vales, was classified as follows for the 
land-tax : — 


In the first class were 9,021 morgens. 

„ second class „ 12,199 „ 

„ third class „ 14.:)9S „ 

„ fourth class „ ]0,r»29 „ 

„ fifth class „ 2,33G „ 

0 sixth class „ 263 „ 

Little more than one-fifth of the whole was, therefore, 
classed as first-rate soil. This arises from the circum- 
^tancc that tho climate not being very favourable in the 
portion of the Middle Rhine that bclomrs to pFussia, it 
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i 0 only possible to grow vines upon tho steep slopes of 
the mountains. Even in the valley of the Moselle it is 
scarcely possible to use the ground which presents th(‘ 
depth of soil that the vine requires, w ithout losing too 
much in reflected heat. The traveller finds some vine- 
yards on the alluvial ofisets of the hills soon after leaving 
Coblenz, on a gentle slope near the village of Wiiinin- 
giHi ; but their produce, notwithstanding the goo<l qua- 
lity of the soil, is not to be compared to those on the 
steep a little farther on, where the hill-sidc forms an 
angle of 45®, and was only made accessible a few years 
iNUrk by an extensive blasting-operation conducted by 
the engineers of Coblenz. The vineyards of Piesport, 
Brauneberg, and Zclting vary in the angle they present 
to the aiirfucc of the river from 20® to 40®. In so moun- 
tainous a district any site less steep than these would 
assuredly prove unfit for the vine. 

Two peculiarities maybe observed in the vineyards of 
the Moselle that distinguish them from those of Nassau 
and Rhenish llossc, but wdiich we shall again meet wdth 
in the Palatinate. Tho first is the apparent neglect with 
which the growers seem to treat the preparation of th(' 
soil for planting. The young vines are planted in trenches 
w ith some dung, but with far less care than is observed 
on the Rhine. The land is not allowed to lie unused 
for years previous to the planting, nor is a layer of turf 
deemed necessary to receive the roots of the young plants. 
This is explained by the rapid decom])osition of tiie sob 
clay-slate of which the bills are composed, and which 
keeps up a constant supply of fresh soil, that by turning 
over is brought into contact with the plant. What this 
regeneration of the soil imparts in the shape of nourish- 
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ment is, however, not precisely ascertained. Tlie sccoxid 
peculiarly consists in its being possible to train the vines 
on the good sites much higher than cun be done in the 
valley of the llhine ; the angle of tlie slope being shar[i 
enough to reflect heat to the plant at a greater elevation. 

The grapes usually cultivated are such as ripen earliest, 
the climate not favouring a late vintage, except on the 
best sites and soils. The KIcinberg grape is the most 
common on the Moselle. This species gives abundance 
of fruit, sweet but without fine flavour, and ripens in the 
beginning of OotolKT. The Riesling, of which the finest 
hock wines arc made, is only found in the choicest vine- 
yards at Brauneberg, P5cspc>rt, and Zeltingcn. The 
Ki(.*filing ripens towards the close of October, but can 
only be used in warm seasons. In unfavourable summers 
it gives no return. Hence the quantity of the fine Mo- 
selle wines that is grown is very limited. Scharzberg, 
Brauneberg, Fies|)ort, and Zeltingen must not be judged 
oirby the light wines sold under those names at tuUcs 
d’hote, or by the still lighter dial are daily recommendcKl 
by travelling agents. The choice Moselle growths are 
rich but delicate wines, and are very expensive on the 
spot where they are produced. The KIcinberg wines are 
usually those which arc distinguished mildness and 
absence of acidity when young. They do not keep so 
well, nor can they be in any way ranked w itli the juice 
of the riesliug grape. At Fiesport and Zeltingen a good 
deal of red wine is made. 

The wine made by tbe peasants is treated nearly in the 
same manner on the Moselle as on the Rhine. The grapes 
arc not allowed to hang so long as in the choice vine- 
yards, and after they are trodden or stamped with a 
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wooden mallet in small vats, are abandoned to nature tor 
tlic process of fermentation. As soon as all fernieiitatiun 
subsides, the wine is drawn off into casks, and is again 
iBcked oF into oilier cuKks in the spring and autumn of 
the following year, or allowed to remain undisturbed ac- 
cording to the circumstances and diligence of the grower. 
The wine-merchant generally makes his purchases alter 
the spring rucking, when the quality can be ascertained, 
and undertakes the further management. Tlic light 
W'ines may be drunk in tlie second year ; the heavier sorts 
require from three to five years to ripen. During this time 
the wine is kepi in casks holding one or tw(' jnpo'?, as tlic 
quantity best suited to the convenience of the ccllurman, 
and to bring the liquor to maturity. The iinimmsc tuns 
that were formerly in use have gone quite out of fashion. 
Onec in every year, at least, the wine must be ra(‘ked off 
us long as it shows signs of fermcntatioii at the close of 
th(^ sjiring, and before these symptoms cease it is not fit 
to bottle. There is great similarily in all the light wines 
made on the Moselle and on the Ilhiiie below Uingen. 
The wines of Caub and Lorch arc distinguished amongst 
tlicm by a very delicate aroma, but possess too little body 
to bear cx])orlation. In the hot summer of that part of 
the Rhine they afford a very pleasing beverage when they 
can be had pure. At Bingen the direction of the bed of 
the Rhine is suddenly changed from a course lying N- 
and S. to one bearing E. and W. In eonset]Ucnce of 
this change the whole of the right bank, stretching as far 
as the Maine, has a southern aspect. This bunk is lined 
by the Taunus range, which atRiidesheim advunees with 
a rooky mass to the rivers bank, but whose heights gra- 
dually recede, forming an acute angle with the river to 
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Walluf, where they suddenly leave it and stretch 
at a right angle towards Wiesbaden and Uoiubiirg. 
At Walluf a projecting ridge runs out from the main 
range, and thus the gentle slopes that, with various 
undulations, lie on tlic base of the Taunus between 
Rudesheim and W*alluf, arc sheltered from tlie cast. 
w ind os well as from the violence of storms from the 
S.W. When to these favourable circumstances we add 
tliat tlicsc slopes are formed of alluvial soil, frequently 
attaining a depth of twenty feet or more of an ex- 
ceedingly fertile nature, the reader wilf easily conceive 
on what the claims of the “ llhinegau” to be prc-cmi- 
neiitly adapted to the production of wine are founded. 
The produce of the llhinegau vineyards will unhesitatingly 
be pronounced by all who have had an opportunity of 
tasting it in its purity, and with due selection, to be the 
choicest wdne that is made. But, in addition to the draw- 
*back of its being the dearest wine that is sold, its rai ily 
prevents so many from having the opportunity of judging 
of it, that many of our readers, travelled as well as iin- 
travelled, must, we fear, content themselves with the 
proofs w hich wc shall adduce of the correctness of our 
asseveration. The whole length of this favoured tract of 
oouiJ^ry is from 10 to 12 English miles. The summits of 
ibe Taunus that shelter it on the north rise 1 500 Icct above 
-the Rhine, and recede to a distance of a mile and a half 
from its bank. The upper i>art of tho mountains is 
Wi'ooded, the low'cr part presents undulations of varying size 
and slope. As the boat winds round what is emphatically 
called the hill of Rudesheim, tho traveller glances with 
no little surprise at the close and compact patches of 
•vines with which its precipitous side is literally clothed. 
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With the exception of a few nai-row paths, wall succeeds 
wall, and terrace overhangs terrace, to an elevation of 
500 feet above the level of the river. The hill is an im- 
mense mass of clay-slate, which is the predominant fomia- 
tion of the Taunus, and the steepness here alike supplies 
the place of deep soil and allows every aspect to be used. 
In approaching this round projection we pass Assmans- 
bausen, which stands also shrouded in vineyards, w'ith a 
south-westerly exposure. Here red wine is chiefly made, 
hut choice white wine has lately been produced there. An 
angle in the hill intervenes, but the same aspect soon recurs, 
and the Iludcsheim vineyards commence. The full round 
of the hill gives breadth to the south-wc.stern, bouthorn, 
and south-eastern sites, on each of which a wine of first- 
rate quality is produced. The w'hole front contains 400 
morgens (250 acres). The desci-iption of grape chiefly 
planted on the ** Borg ” is called the Orleans grape, 
bearing a large oval green berry that in w'arm years is a 
luscious fruit, but in damp seasons is more inclined to 
fail than even the riesling. The Orleans grape was for- 
merly more prevalent in the Rhinegau than it now is, as 
this disadvantage has banished it to the hill of Kiides- 
hciui. Adjacent to the “ Berg ” comes the site called 
“ llottland,” then follows the ** Ilinterhaus,” the fa- 
vourite growths of the riesling grape. For the initiated 
there aro two distinct Rudesheim wines, independently 
of the flavour belonging to the actual vineyard. In tlie 
Rhenish vineyards such generic terras as Ilock, Port, 
Sherry, and Madeira arc unknowm. Where pure grape- 
juice can Iks had, the shaiics of flavour arc countless, but 
each possesses its ]>ecuHar charm. 

I’he ap{>caran€e of the vineyards from Riidesheim on- 
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wards presents little variety in the style of cultivatioR. 
The vines arc kept low, and all rank shoots arc pinched 
off at various j)eriods, that all the strength of the plant 
may be left tor the formation of the fruit. The vines, 
planted with the care described some pages back, have 
three stakes set, one near the stock, and two at two 
feet distance on each side in the line of the meridian, that 
is to say, in the line i-unning from tlie top to the bottom of 
the slope. The space bctuvccn the rows is thus left free 
for the rays of the sun to penetrate and to shine on three 
sides of the bunch. Between die rows in well kept 
grounds not a weed is to be seen, and the soil is turned 
over will) a two-pronged pickaxe, two feet deep at least, 
three times, but often four or live times, in the course of 
the summer. Cow-dung is exclusively applied in cou- 
sidcraido quantities every three years. 

At Uudesheim is a cellar, belonging to the Duke oi' 
Nassau, at which the curious traveller lute in the autumn 
can see the pains that arc taken in making the ehoiccsf 
wines. Both red wine from the Ducal vineyard ut Ass- 
manshausen and white Kiideshcinicr ai'e made in this 
cellar, the arrangements in which may serve as a model. 
The grapes are allowed to hang at Assmanshausen until 
they begin to shrink ; but not until they moulder, as is the 
case with the white grapes. It is necessary to preserve 
the colouring matter under the skin in order to dye the 
wine red. In other respects the treatment is nearly the 
same in both cases. The grapes after gatlicring arc 
trodden into a mash by men witli great leathern boots, 
and the vats are removed to Riidesheim, when the red 
grapes arc thrown on a wire grating laid upon the butts 
into which they are to fall, and are separated from the 
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stalks by nibbing them to and fro ^ith a broom, in 
these butts the grapes are again bruised with wooden 
clubs until no berry remains unbroken, when they are 
removed to another cornpurtment of the building. Hero 
the lu'uised grapes are thrown into large casks placed on 
end, each of w’hich has a double to[). The inner covering 
is pierced with holes, and is fitted in about one-third 
lower than the outer top, which is made air-tight. 
During the fermentation nothing but juice and gas con. 
pass througli the holes in the inner covering, which sinks 
in proportion as the juico rises. A curved tin pipe two 
inches in diameter is introduc'cd into the air-tight cover, 
the lower end of which rests in a pan filled with water, 
which is changed every day. By this simple apparatus 
the escape of the alcohol with the carbonic acid gfis ihat 
<levelopcs itself in the fermenting process is prevented, 
and the ton rapid fermentation being checked, the mixture 
remains sweeter than it would if fermented in open ves* 
«c]s. The transition of the sugar in the grajio to alcohol 
is prcventerl in Italy by closing the cask entirely, aiid not 
allowing even the carbonic gas to escajic. In this manner 
the Alealico and other sweet red M'ines ^hat do not keep 
are prepared. On the Rhine the grower strives to pro- 
duce a rich beverage, and at the same time wine that 
will stand the test of time. 

Red w'incs are fermented before tlie grajies arc pressed 
that the colouring matter may be extracted from the skin. 
White wines are pressed first and the juice only is usually 
?et to ferment. At Riidesheim the juice is drawn out of 
the fermenting casks by means of a pipe communicating 
w’lth the cellar below. The residue is then pressed, and 
the juice is added to that previously obtained, or kept 
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soparato according to the taste of the grower. After 
fermentation tlic red w ine is kept till March when it is 
drawn off into fresh casks. White wine is drawn off 
Bomcwljat later. 

The white w'ine made of the Orleans grape at Riides- 
heim is more fiery in its nature than the riesling wine, 
w'hirh is mild. Both arc equally well flavoured when 
the graf)es have attained perfection, and then the grapes 
arc also a delicious table fruit. Riidesheim is one of the 
places to which ])aticnts resort who arc recommended by 
physicians to take a course of grapes. This pleasant 
medicine is somewhat expensive, the grapes being valued 
at 8^/. or 9rf. per pound in tlie vineyard, w'hile the pre- 
scription runs for several pounds in the day. Weak 
stomachs arc soon regenerated by this course. The hnc 
Orleans and riesling grapes rij)cn too late to be used in 
this manner ; and earlier kinds, all of which arc of inferior 
flavour, are substituted for them, such as the Klcinberg, 
and a delicate kind of green grape termed gutedel.” 
The muscatel grape, called on the Rhine tramincr," 
notwithstanding its luscious flavour, docs not equal the 
riesling when the latter is fully ripe ; and, although the 
small wine growlers arc fond of introducing the tramincr 
into their vineyards, yet it is not used anywhere in the 
Khinegau for the 6ne wines. The Riidesheim is one of 
the high-priced growths, and is sold of fine quality at 90/. 
to 100/. per pipe by the growers. A choice wine is now 
constantly made in all the best sites by the larger growers, 
who cause the grapes that first attain perfection to be 
gathered separately. The winzers go for this task armed 
with a thin sharp iron resembling a packing-needle and 
pick the ripest grapes off the sunny side of the branches. 
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A pipe of wine so made is called Auslesc,’* and sells 
sometimes for 400 ^. and 500 /. 

Adjoininji Tliidcsheim lies Geisenheiui, which is con- 
S]»icuous from far by the neat Gothic towers that have been 
recently added to its old church, which is well worth 
visiting. The Taumis summits recede lierc from the 
river's bank, and the alluvial intervening soil at their foot 
obtaijis some breadth. The choice site at Geisenheim is 
the “ llothcnberg,” on (he fall of one of the undulating 
projections which slopes somewhat steeply towards the 
village, forming an angle of 20 degrees with great deptli 
of soil. The Duke of Nassau, Count Ingelheim, Baron 
Zemicrlcin, M. Drcsol, a winc-mcrchant, and M.Gcrgcfi-'^y 
are the principal proprietors of the southern asj>o^t of the 
slope, where the rood of Jiuid Qg of a morgen) formerly 
sold for 80 and 90 florins ( 1600 /. and 1800 /. per acre). 
The value of these sites has considerably declined of late 
years ; and a few years back some land in a favourite site 
at Riidesheim w as purchased by the Duke of Nassau at the 
rate of 6000 florins per morgen , or 800 /. per acre. In Gei- 
aeiihcimthc traveller can see at M. Gergens*, or at Dresel 
and Co.*s, the arrangement of a ])rivate cellar, and form 
some idea of the capital required to grow and manage 
these fine wines. The houses seldom aflbi’d any idea of 
the extent of siihtcrraneoas space devoted to the wine. 
Several vaults from 80 to 200 feet in length, and broad 
enough to admit of two rows of double pipe casks to lie 
on each side and leave a convenient passage in the middle, 
are a common appendage to a very unpretending domicile. 
So much money is made by keeping the wine to the 
proper moment for selling it, that the grower becomes 
naturally a wholesale wine-roerchant. He, however, is 
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charged with a responsibility which docs not attach to 
the retailer ; lor his growth must preserve its character, 
whereas the retailer shifts the burden of his sins upon 
the grower. Wine bought in these cellars is therefore 
unadulterated, and is a delicious and most wholesome 
l)evcrage iu that state ; but it is rendered diiiicult for 
private consumers by the immense size of llio casks : 
since few private consumers can make use of 100 dozen 
of a wine tliat costs four pounds per dozen in the grower’s 
cellar. 

After passing (veisenheim, the traveller turns up a road 
that leads to the left directly from the river, in llit‘ 
direction of the mountains, and after w^inding uji a steep 
ascent about thi'ce quarters of a mile, hnds himself upon 
a small plateau that stretches like a neck from the Tau- 
nus towards tlie river, and dro])6 with a sudden slope, 
presenting a rounded front to the level of the villages on 
tlic river’s bank. This is the ^lohrtitcd Joliunnisberg, 
the ])eai'l of the Rhinegau, and one of the most delight- 
fully situated mansions in Europe. The full advantage 
of tlie situation can be supposed from a distant view of 
the commanding site, retiring, as it were, from the brunt of 
the storm between the projecting eminences on the east 
and the west, and prcsimting its full breadth to the sun 
which shines upon it from its rise to its setting. The 
attention that is paid to the direction of the rows in the 
Rhenish vineyards is perceptible even to the traveller ns 
he passes before it in the steam-boat. The rows open 
one after another as the boat advances like the meridians 
on a map, and the want of picturesque etibet which their 
regularity supposes, is not regretted where art has so 
evidently sought to court the co-operation of Nature hi a 
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useful task. To i*etuni to the summit of tlic eminence-^ 
all those advantages arc imperceptible on first reaching 
it, because the castle, with its spacious court-yard, covers 
the whole breadth of the brow of the hill. It is not 
until we arrive at the balcony of the first floor that the 
beauty of its position bursts ujmn us. Whoever chooses 
a bright day for the excursion will be repaid with a view 
that is scarcely to be surpassed. The vale of the Rhine, 
from Bingen to Maycnce, lie^ under the spectator like 
an unrolled map. Clear and bright the Rhine presents 
its broadest mass to the view', Ixit studded w'ith islands of 
various sizes, on w:hioh the luxuriant foliage of forest- 
trees refreshes the eye, and contrasts .loftly with the 
extent of lands, rich in com and wine, ’ that r'ovcr both 
banks as far as the eye can reach. To the right, Uiides- 
heim, with its hill, and opposite to it Bingen with its 
“ Scharlaehberg,'’ both places crowned w'ith ruins ot 
ancient date; at the base of the hill Gcisenhciui, the 
village of Joliuniiis)>erg, and WinkcJ, whose name is said 
to indicate the spot w'liere Charlemagne had fixed his 
cellar; uii the opposite bank Ingelheim, cmbosouied in 
a hollow covered with vineyards, the favourite summer 
abode oi' tliat groat man and mighty potentate ; on the 
left, the long vista of undulating heights, varying with 
vineyards and forests skirting the bright broad stream 
until the bunks seem to close upon its course, with num- 
berless adiliiioMs wliieh the observer can note at his 
leisure, compose a view of inexpri^ssible beauty — grand 
from the extent of the scattered signs of ricimess that it 
developes, but soothing ratiier than startling in its general 
effect. Tim inlei' si uttiu hing to the vines which run up 
to the walls of the houses, of course, is rather of an 
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economical nature than derived from any thinp; ornamental 
they p**escnt. Their value is beet appreciated in the cellar, 
which, like the whole estate, is managed with almost 
military precision. Prince Mettcrnich's cellar at Johan- 
nisberg, and that of the Duke of Nassau at Eberbach, oi' 
which we shall pi*csently speak, arc most useful establish- 
ments, serving as models for the country, with the es- 
pecial advantage of being most economically and pi'ofitably 
conducted. Every cx[)crimcnt that pi-omiscs to be an 
improvement is sure to be tried, and the i‘esult is made 
known with the greatest liberality. Both establishments 
have long been under the dii'cction of excellent adininis- 
tratoi's, whose services arc proved by the fact that none 
of all the competitors in the same line have been able to 
produce wine at all equal to the choice vintages of Johan- 
nisberg and of the ducal estates. That the excellence pf 
the wine where soil and situation are nearly equal is de- 
cidcnl by the treatment in the cellar, is proved by tl»e 
care taken to proserve un vailing method and unrelaxing 
diligence in all the jn'occsscs. The cellar at Johaniiis- 
berg occupies the basement story of the whole building, 
and consequently consists of a front equal to that of the 
castle and tw'o extensive wings. The entrance is on the 
western side, by a spacious staircase into the wing that 
forms the bottling department. A considerable store of 
bottles and packing-cases in all stages, filling, applying 
tlie etiquettes, winding paper and straw round each, and 
packing in the cases, first attracts attention ; especially as 
the packers, to show their skill, make no scruple of jump- 
ing on the open cases and pressing the bottles down with 
all their weight. The cellai' itself is a more imposing 
object, presenting a long vista of double pipes, ranged 
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in three rows sufficiently wide apart to allow a double pi])e 
to be rolled between them ; each is marked with a num- 
ber stamped on a tin plate corresponding witli the entry in 
the cellar-book. The stranger who enjoys the patronage 
of the cellar stew'ard, can here form an acquaintance 
with the genuine hock wine that he can only extend in 
the Duke of Nassau’s cellar at Ebcrbach, which is, how- 
ever, on a much larger scale. The value of the wine 
contained in upwards of 100 double pipes may be esti- 
mated from the price of the general run of the wine, which 
varies from 400/. to 600/. A double pipe of 1822 was 
sold to the Court of llcrlin for 12,500 florins, or 1440/. 
The vintages of 1811 are said to have produced 48 of 
these double pipes: 1818 yielded 47; 18 1 9, 52 ; and 
1833, 57 double pipes, or nearly one to the morgen, 
being equivalent to three pipes per acre. Those were 
extraordinary vintages, and there is reason to believe 
that the average of the StcinlKjrg vineyard obtains 
here, being about a pipe per morgen. The vineyards now 
contain 62 morgens, or about 40 acres. Cuiiiiected \iith 
the castle is a farm comprising 450 morgens of arable 
and 70 morgens of meadow land, together 300 acres. 
A large stock of cattle is kept to furnish cow-dung for 
the vineyards. 

The Johannisberg was founded as a Benedictine abbey 
in 1106, by Rutliard, Archbishop of Mayence. In the 
last century it was bought by the Abbot of Fulda, 
Prince Waldcrdorf, who, in 1717, built the castle as it 
’’ow stands. It fell during the confiscations of tho 
clerical lands to the house of Orange Nassau, and was 
taken from that house by Napoleon, after the battle of 
Jena, and conferred upon Marshal Kellermann, the 
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present perha{i8 involving a pun upon the name, which 
in German signifies Butler. In 1813 the castle was 
taken |)osscssion of by Austrian soldiers, and was pre- 
sented to its present owner, Prince Metternich, by the 
late Emperor Francis. 

Adjacent to the castle stands the scat of M. Miimni, 
an extensive wine-merchant of May enco, who owns an 
excellent vineyard on a rise behind the hill we have de- 
scribed, and all around the slopes are covered with vines 
that arrogate the name of the cclobruTcd site, and the 
product of which, if treated with the same cai*o, might 
easily be raised to a high value. That this care it not 
bestowed may furnish matter for a few observations in 
passing rapidly by excellent sites at Wiukel, Oistrich, 
and, farther ba^^k in the bosom of the hills, Kiderieh and 
Grafenberp, piv)diico of all these vineyards sel- 

dom DM ots the public under the real name, bur is chris- 
tened alter the more sclcci g'-owthc l)j ''ine-inciehnnts 
wlio are bound to follow 'heir c\.sionjvrs’ whims, and 
to furnish them with an 4*x'*u?i' f ” d»'Coraling thch* 
tables with the names at le^-st of wines that never find 
their way there. Wh}'^ sutticient outlay is not bestowed 
upon the adjacent growths to raise ihe wliole value of 
tlic llhinegan to the value of which it is capable, seems 
easily accounted for. The prices we have quoted show 
that on the most favourite sites the choice w inc that can 
bo made is very dear. The market is consequently very 
limited ; and by the increasing difficulty annually ex- 
perienced in all European lands of providing subsistence 
for an increasing population, bids fair, without exchange 
in our present systems, daily to diminish. iSuch wine is 
a luxury that, until necessaries are superabundantly ap- 
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pliod, cannot be indulged in ; and until bread and cheese 
cheapen and become more accessible than at present, the 
fine sites of the Hhinegau, that cannot meet the treatment 
tiiey deserve, miNt lie neglected. 

At Eibach, wliere also choice wine is grown, the road 
once more branches off to the left, and continues as- 
cending lor more than ainilo and a half until the traveller 
reaches the border of the forest-covering that tops the 
■'raunus, here at its gr<'atcst <Ustanee from the Uliiiie. 
A narrow glen, like a cleft in the hill, l(*ads liirn to the 
luieierif Abbey of Eberl)aeh, in former times one <»f the 
ino«l important clerical foiin<lalions of (lerniany. Since 
its confiscation the building lias been made to serve as a 
honv«<‘ of correction. Hut a very large edifice is now 
\ reiMing in the vicinity to siijiply its]>lace. "'Phe Abbots 
of Kiierbach w'ere p.'oufler of nothing amongst fhcir 

posseohiouN- than of tin* ‘‘ *Steinberg vineyard, 
\%liicii max b(' calleil i\\v of the llliinegai Tthe 

Johannisb'Tg be eniilled il'^ penn. "rids vineyard -lie.s 
at tile gi (‘iile<( elt'valion of all in th(‘ district, being uji- 
xxardsof 200 fec't above tin* level of llie lihino, whon-as 
the Joiumnisberg castle stainls J50 feet above the river. 
The whole vineyard comjirises 100 morgens, of whieli 
80 arc under eiiltixation, and is surrounded wilii a stone 
wall 12 feet high, whieh renders it cunspieiious from the 
llhine, although at a distance of two miles from the 
river. 'I'hc viii(*yard has various slopes, however, that 
are only percejitible on entering it. That whieh lias 
th«* most southern aspect is named the “golden cup,” 
another i.s called the “ llosegarden then conic the 
“ Friedrichsliiibe ” and the “ Pflanzer.” The last-named 
slope furnished, in 1819, the celcbraU‘d pijie of wine 

K 
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which sold some years back for 11,000 florins (91G/. 12s.). 
The management of this vineyard, with w'hich, as at 
Johannisborg, a farm is connected, is a perfect palteim 
of rural economy ; leaving notliing to desire that science, 
experience, and diligence can dictate. It is managed as 
a private domain of his Highness the Duke of Nassau, 
and under the direction of the present manager, Mr. 
Kbpp, serves as a model for the winders of the Rhine. 
As at Johannisberg, everything proceeds in military 
order. The men who work in the vineyard are enlisted 
rather than hired, and arc furnisliod with instructions 
which, as they arc well paid, they fear to disobey. The 
predominant grape in the vineyard is the Riesling ; but 
the immense extent of wall furnishes a large quantity of 
nearly every description of grape, and its jiroducc would 
soon undeceiv(« such as suppose that grapes can bo raised 
under glass to vie in ilavoiir with tfiose grown iu a fa^ 
^vourable climate in the open air. The view from this 
vineyard is more extensive than that from the Johannis- 
borg, but is diifereut, inasmuch as the Rhine is more 
distant from the S[)Cctator. 

If the Steinberg vineyard is on a larger scale, the 
cellar at Eberbach surpiisscs that of Johannisberg still 
more. The visitor is admitted from the court-yard into 
a vaulted basement story which has an extensive anti- 
vault ; and if he ha.s any cluim on the hospitality of the 
place, he there sees the cellar in its whole extent, 
lighted up b}' numerous laiiqis flickering on the butts like 
spirits, in a manner that recalls the well-known bacchana- 
lian scene in * Vivian Grey.’ But this cellar contains not 
the choice of a single growth alone. The ducal vineyards ‘ 
run through the Rhinegau from Ilochheim to Assmanns- 
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hausen, and of all tlic growths the best and choicest are 
to be found at Ebcrliaeh. In going through the whole 
for the course of the last forty years it is interesting to 
see how the jmlm was successively borne away by each. 
Thus, in 1822 it was Johannisherg, in 1819 Steinberg, 
in 1825 llochheitii, in 1829 Kiideshcim. in 1834 Stein- 
berg again, that excelled. We w'cro Ibrlunatc enough 
1c> taste the delicious cask of llochhcim, 1825, which 
froiri its smoothness, with surptussing bouquet, WJis 
christened “ the Bride.” It was sold in (he present 
year for 12,500 florins, having, in the oiiinion of judges, 
reacl)od its a(;rnc of j>crfection. Wo vcintured on that 
occasion to name the lliidcshcim, J829, in which the 
lire of thtj Orleans grape w'as perceptible, with little 
inferior bouquet to the furmer, ** the Bridegroom,’ ‘ Hut 
we fear wo have dwelt too long upon the details re- 
specting wines ; all correct descriptions of which can- 
not but appear exaggerated to those who have no op[X)r- 
tutiity of convincing themselves of the truth of what w'e 
asserted some ywges hack — that if the Rhenish is the 
dearest, it is beyond all dispute the finest wine that is 
made. 

From hiberbach the road joins the high road again 
near llattcnheiin, adjoining which lie the JVl arcoshrunn 
vineyards, much nearer to the Rhine than the Steinberg, 
and with southern exposure. The Duke of Nassau, 
Count Schonborn, and a few private owners, possess all 
the upper, that is to say, the best sites. In the cellars 
of M. H cymes at Hattcnheim, and of Dr. Grafe at 
Kltvillc, a few miles farther on, strangers may again sec 
Ihe extensive arrangements and cellarage which private 
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wino-growt’i’S who enjoy celebrity find it necessary to 
keep up. 

At Walluf the niounlaiiis iake a direetioii nearly at 
rijjht anjrles to the Rhine, and leave the bank uiipro- 
teeted aerainst the north and east winds. The soil 
^fp-nws lighter, and although vineyard'^ stiM fbllow^ the 
rourse ot the stream lo Sehierstein, yet no wine ol' note 
is in'odueed until wo reach the river Maine. At 
Muyenco the Rhine again turns southward, and the 
Maine runs into it with a weslorly course*. Near its 
mouth an ott^et from the higher Taiiniis range slo^ies 
to the river with a lull soiilherii aspect, and on its brow 
Ptaiuls the C’athedral of lloehheitn, whoso “close,” in 
(icruian the “ Doiu Deehamu,” Jiirnishes the wine that 
has Mipjdii’d us with a general appellation for all 
HlicnUii wines. That the name of “ Hock,” from 
lldchheim, has been so long used in this sense in 
England, may he ))erhaps explained hy the cireimistiincc 
•that the Rhinegau })eing no thoroiighrare for travellers, 
and anciently shut in hy a wall strictly guarded, strangers 
had only access lo lloeldieim, and that this lies on the 
road between Mayence and Frankfort. Next to the 
Cathedral close, the best vineyards at IToehheirii are at 
the bottom of the hill near the river. Through one of 
tlicse the railroad bet ween Wiesbaden and Fraidcfort 
was carried, and the enormous sum demanded for coin- 
])eiisatinn formed the subject of a law'-siiit, tliat was la^i 
year decided against the Coini)any. We believe the 
award was not much belowr 1250/. per acre. 

With Ilochheini we tiike leave of the choice growths 
that give incrite<l celebrity to the Rhenish vineyards. 
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The raiuous sites all belong to one i)rincipality, the 
Duchy ot‘ Nassau. Nor should it be omitted here that 
the Goveriiniont bus had no small share in improving 
the cultivation of this valuable part of its territory. 
Not only Imvt* the greatest improvements been made in 
the ducal vineyards and cellars ; the means of improv- 
ing wore here early afforded to nil by an easy aiui 
moderate plan for commutation of the tithe. Very few 
vineyards arc now saddled with tithe, and the (Jovern- 
111 ent encourages as much as it can the ctimmubitiori of 
what remains. The land-lax is, moreover, in Nassau 
exceedingly light, and wine is free from excise duly. Ab- 
sence of restrictions in the vineyards and in the cellar i.s 
the great promoter of improvement, and every day 
shows that this truth is here fully a]>precialod. The 
fullow'iiig slatislical details may be interesting as regards 
the land-tax levied in the llhiuegau : — 


Pislricts. 

'J'uttil nutnlM'r of 
all kjiuU. 

Morj^ons of 
vineyards. 

Simple rate 
of land-tax. 

llocliheim . 

. . 48,372 

2477 

8298 horiiis. 

Eltvill(* . . 

. . 41, .‘M;! 

4400 

6222 

iliideshcim . 

. . ri7,43.'5 

4r»uo 

0732 


147, 12U 

11,443 

21,2&2 


I'lie w'liole Jlhiiiegau, consisting of 90,000 acres, pays 
ill a year, when five rates arc levied, the sum of 106,200 
lloriiis, or about two shillings per English acre, which, 
considering the enormous value of groat part of the 
laud, must be cousiderecl very moderate. 

'J'lic left bank of the Uhinc, from Bingen ujiw'urds, 
I'orms the boundary of the Rhenish province of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse i)armstadt. Immediately opposite the 
lUiinegau there are two siles favourable for wine; the 
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Scharlaohbcrg near Bingen and the hills near Ingelheim. 
On the former a lighter wine than the fine Rhinegau 
growths is produced, but of delicate flavour. At Ingcl- 
hciin very jdoasaiit red w'inc is grow’U, that is treated in a 
similar liiaiiner to the Assmarinshausen. The heights in 
both these places arc considerable and sufficiently steep, 
but i! would iqipear that the want of radiation from the 
surface of the Uhine is perceptible on the Hessian side. 
The vineyards arc also more exposed to the north and 
east winds than those of the Uhinegau. Above Maycnce, 
near Ojipenhciin, the traveller again finds good sites and 
names that he fro(pient1y meets with in his way. Nierstciii 
and Laubenheim both lie near Oppenheim. Near Worms 
he finds the celebrated “ Jiicbiraiicnmilch ** intbe eluireh 
close of ‘‘Our Lady.” The vineyard is small, but its 
produce very delicious. The jiriiicipal inn at Worms is, 
however, the worst place at which the Licbfrauenmilch 
can be u.'-^kod for. 

, Uhenish llessc (llhcin Hessen) has a greater extent 
of surface under >inea than Nassau, but the value of the 
produce is very different in the two countries. The 
total area is 27,842 morgens, of which 2773 morgens 
fall to Bingen and 4741 to Obcringclheim. OpiKuihcim 
has G247 morgens. In the Rhenish province of Bavaria, 
or the “ Ralatinate,” the area is still greater. The vines 
cover in that jirovince 33,048 morgens, or 20,000 acres. 
These viiie^'ards are not visible from the Rhine, the banks 
above Oppenheim being flat, and varied only by undu- 
lating hills like those near Worms. From Oppenheim 
the heights stretch westward from the river to the Mont 
Tonnore, or Donnersberg, the chief mountain-chain that 
stretches onward and seems to join the Yosges. The 
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eastern declivities of these hills, where the vineyards of 
Forst, Wachenheim, Deidesheim, and other good growths 
are found, lie at distances varying from 10 to 20 miles 
from the river’s bank, 'fhese wines are mild and with- 
out acid, but possess little flavour. 

The banks of the Uhine on our left, when ascending 
from Mayenee, arc also flat ; but the. beautiful Oden 
chain of mountains accomjmnies this part of the river 
ut a considerable distance from its winding course. The 
base of this chain, whicli is skii'ted by the well known 
“ ilergstrasse,” is clothed with vineyards of no celebrity, 
wliich only help to ganiisb the tables or to furnish the 
evening cups of the richer peasants of the neat villages 
that lie along the road. The farming of this district is 
managed with consid<*rablc dexterity in choosing crops 
and rotations suited both to the soil and to the local 
deiiiaiid. But the scattered grounds, the small size of 
the j)arcels tilled, and other economical iaults, are here 
still perceptible, and thwart the eflbrts made by the 
goveniiuent to spread Iheorclicul knowledge by tlie 
means of an admirable agricultural college established 
near Darmstadt. Several of the (^rand Duke’s private 
estates arc managed as model farms ; not that any display 
of expensive instrinnemis can be found in them, but 
cxperiiiionts in rotations, in the quality of seeds, and in 
the rnamircs b«*st suited to various soils, arc made on 
them for the benefit of the adjacent country, W'hcre the 
value of such ])ractical aid is wrell understood. The dis- 
inclination to generalise, and to lay down rules for culti- 
vating whole provinces ujwri one system, is j)erceptible 
along the whole course of the Rhine, and lends to its 
agriculture a peculiar character that heightens the inte- 
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est with w hich the observer studies it. The disposition 
to treat every farm and even every field individually as 
regards ratation, crops, and manure, is nowhere more 
strikingly evident than in the two Grand Duchies of 
Hesse and Baden. If clearer views of the advantage 
that might be draw n from this disposition on the ])art of 
the small landowners could be formed and spread abroad, 
the agricultural wealth of these districts would be great. 
But here, as elsewhere, too much labour, capital, and 
time are spent in procuring the necessaries of life ; and 
both the government and the governed turn their atten- 
tion too little to the fact that soil and climate here are 
adapted to luxurious cultivation of the soil. To secure 
the means of prosecuting the luxurious agriculture suited 
to small allotments and a dense agricultural population, 
ill w'hich the vineyard would find its place as a pro- 
minent feature, means must be devised for cheapening 
the cost of the food, the fuel, and the forage indispens- 
able for the daily consumption of the people. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The comincncemcnt of the beautiful part of the valley of 
the Neekar is a eomniori rcsting-plare in a lour through 
the Rhenish districts. Few travellers have time to 
infjuirc' into the causes of the celebrity of the University 
of Heidelberg ; but all can feci the majestic b(‘auty of its 
ruined castle leaning against its green background of 
forest-clad lull, and reflected in the bright weaves of the 
rushing Ncckar. We choose, therefore, this charming 
spot for a survey of the agriculture of the Upper Rhine, 
which, from Bingen onward, has maintained a constant 
character that will be found to continue to the foot of the 
Alps. The leading feature of the system of tillage 
found throughout is, as wo before observed, a minute 
study of the position, soil, and other cupahilities of every 
separate field, as well as of the markets, near and distant, 
w'hcre the produce has to be sold. Where these primary 
conditions are found to be similar on several farms, a 
like treatment of crops will bo found to prevail. 'I'ho 
mode of tillage is generally such as is recommended by 
agricultural authorities, and (under the limitations that 
we have all along noted of minutely divided and scat- 
tered lands, as well as low prices arming from over 
competition) will be found satisfactory. If the crops are 
not so abundant :is fine soils and a propitious climate 
would induce us to expect, it must not be forgotten that 
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the state of the home as well as of foreign markets, 
clogged with duties, does not remunerate any extra- 
ordinary outlay in artificial means, excepting where the 
density of the population ensures a sale for the increased 
production. The plain at the mouth of the Neckar, be- 
tween Weinheim, Heidelberg, Leimen, and the Rhine, 
is even more populous than Rhinehessen on the left 
Rhine-bank. On a space equal to 90 square English 
miles, Professor Rau in 1 830 estiiimtcd there were 7 3,000 
inhabitants. At present there arc not fewer than 80,000, 
or 900 to the English squaie mile. It will, therefore, 
excite no surprise that the subdivision of the soil is very 
great. The same author, in his interesting treatise on 
the agriculture of this district, gives the following as the 
division of landed projierty : — 

Size of estates. In Handachiihalieim. In Neueuheim. 

No. of landowners. No. of landow'iiers. 


More than 20 morgens 

12 

5 

From . 

15 to 20 

7 

1 

n 

10 to 12 

13 

1 

a 

5 10 10 

41 

3 


3 to 5 

34 

1 


1 to 3 

108 

37 

Less than 

1 

163 

73 


The 378 landowners in liandschuhsheiin held estates 
of the following dimensions : — 

12 large estates, making together 504 morgens. 

7 estates from 15 to 20 morgens 121 „ 


10 „ 

„ 10 to 15 „ 

140 

41 „ 

1 , 5 to 10 y, 

250 

34 ,, 

,, 3 to 5 „ 

120 

108 „ 

1 to 3 „ 

180 

163 „ 

under 1 ,, 

65 

Inhabitants of other parishes 

20 


1400 morgens. 
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The Heidelberg morgen corresponds precisely with the 
English acre. 

With this dense population the small number of draught 
cattle is strongly contrasted, and points to the hand-labour 
employed in cultivating the soil. It is here f*alculated 
■that 21 aerevs require a pair of horses; 14 to 17 acres 
give work for 2 oxen ; and 7 to 10 acres to a pair of 
milch cows. Dossenheim, with 800 families, has but 
30 horses and 14 draught oxen ; the other lands were 
ploughed with cows, llandschuhslieim possessed 50 
horses and 10 draught oxen on its 937 acres of land. 
As a result of the study of the nature of the soil 
combined with the iiitluenec of trade, a great deal of 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of Heidelberg, 
Mannheim, and Sehwetzingen is under vegetables. On 
the sandy heights between Sehwetzingen and the Neckar 
tobacco is largely grown, while ordinary green and grain 
crops cover the land of better quality that surrounds the 
town on all sides. A similar calculation might almost be 
supposed to have dictated the size of farms, which are small 
near the heights, where a rich soil is found, and the cultiva- 
tion of small plots yields a subsistence; whereas they grow 
larger in the plains that have a sandy soil, as well as at sT 
distance from the towns. Both this division of property 
and the cultivation of market crops in great variety, in- 
cluding madder, woad, and tobacco, existed here in 
the beginning of the last century, in spite of the constant 
wars with France and the notorious devastations which 
accompanied them. Hisifery has preserved, as a contrast 
to the generals who burnt the villages of the Palatinate, 
the name of a peasant, David Mbllinger, of Mausheim, 
near Worms, as the man wlio first used liquid manure, 
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and this novelty was early adopted in the Palatinate, of 
which the district we arc now in formed a part. If the 
traveller will stroll out to the villages of Ilandshiihsheim 
and Weinheim, or along the river's bank to Wiblingen, 
he will find that green crops, as manures, are perfectly 
well understood, and in constant practice amongst the in'* 
telligent i)easantry. On entering the small inns of the 
villages, he will be treated with very fair wine of the 
growth of the adjacent hills, w hich, with little flavour, has 
less acid than the Rhinogau wines. He will on this 
excursion observe with pleasure an absence of total desti- 
tution in any class of the inhabitants ; but that a large 
X)ortion of the population stands on the verge of great 
poverty, while a still greater number is involved in pri- 
vations inseparable from the increase of mouths without 
a corresponding augmentation of the field of labour, w^ill 
not escape him. Agfleulture alone cannot confer w'ealtfa ; 
and if the agricultural population anywhere exceeds a 
fuRr proportion of the whole, there will arise distress. In 
another volume wo shall inquire why it has been found 
BO difficult to introduce manufactures amongst tliese in- 
telligent and industrious peasants. Here we shall only 
remark, that, for want of other occupations, the wages of 
labourers are exceedingly low, averaging frem lOd. to Is, 
per dip’ll for men, and 7d. to 8d. for women. If food be 
given, 10 kroutzers, or 3^., is all that is added in money. 
On the larger farms 41. |)er annum is the pay of the 
farm servants, whose boai-d is valued at 5/. From this 
and the adjacent districts the greatest number of emi- 
grants proceed annually to America. The pleasing part 
of the prospect afforded by these villages, is the evident 
economy and exertion on the jMirt of individuals to build 
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or preserve houses of good size for their families, in whic h 
sufficient and substantial furniture is also found. The; 
description of a village on the Lower Rhine will j)erhai)s 
in many details be recalled here to the memory, by the 
axtent and irregular plan of tiie farm-offices, the strag- 
.(ling position of the houses, the neglected state of tJie 
streets, roads, and other ])assagc;6, with the never- failing 
accompaniment of countless dunghills, which meet thngaze 
in their unvarnished impurity here as there. Tlie houses 
are, however, usually larger than on the Low'cr Rhine, 
and botli soil and climate remunerate the cultivator’s toil 
with a richer return. A few 3 Tars back tbe estimate of 
the rental of the families of Tlandschuhsheiin, according 
to which they were taxed, averaged 180 florins, or 15/., 
for each household, as revenue drawn from the laiid and 
the occupations that it furnished. We have seen that in 
this village 378 landowners possessed 1400 Heidelberg 
morgens ; the average was, tbereforo, to each nearly 4 
morgens, or something hiss than four English acres. If 
anybody should wonder, therefore, that a family can exist 
without distress upon 16/. |)er annum, they must find it 
still mure wonderful that where tliis is practicable anj'- 
body can earn 4/. jier acre, and, still more, make this an 
average return for 378 families in one village, even with 
tlic assistance of the little trades and occupations w hich a 
village commands, 'rhe agricultural system must be 
worth studying that can boast such a result. 

In the instruments used the peasants of this neigh- 
bourhood show their willingness to adopt improvements 
where they are practically useful. Their own plough, 
although in appearance much lighten than that we 
have described as common on the Lower Rhine, is well 
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suited to tbe soil,^hich is generally light, and demands 
a wheel-plough. But even tbe plough is suited to the 
soil for which it is made, and on stilFer soils has a deep 
mould-board well curved ; while on the sand near 
Fricdrichsfeld the mould-board is narrow and almost 
straight. On some of the larger farms, the Strassen- 
heim llof for instance, a heavy subsoil-plough is used 
w hen tobacco is to l)e planted. This plough is only the 
comiiion plough of the country on a larger scale, that 
opens a furrow IJ to 2 foot deep. The subsoil is of 
such quality on that farm, that turning it up is equivalent 
to manuring the surface. On other farms the land is 
carefully ploughed for tobacco twice in autumn, and 
three times or oftener in the following spring. The 
winter corn is usually ploughed in. Summer com is 
harrowed under ; clover is often sowm after the barley 
has been harrowed and the ground is rotted. Dung is 
copiously distributed, and is required for the exhausting 
crops taken off the soil. Altliough the number of' 
draught cattle is not great, yet cows are very numerous, 
and it has been calculated by M. lluu that one head of 
cattle was kept for 

morgens at Dossenheim and Handschuhsheim. 

„ at Kircliheim and Wiblingen. 

6j|j „ on 8 small farms from 30 to 75 morgens. 

9^ „ ou 2 farms of 162 and 180 morgens. 

As the calves are not included in this estimate, and 
the dung of the pig-sties, that are very numerous, as 
well as that from the sheep-folds, have also to be added, 
it is supposed that one head of cattle may be assumed 
for every 2^ English acres. Liquid manures are in 
great use in this neighbourhood, and the dung-heap, 
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vrliich is raised in an enclosure of mason-work on good 
farms, has a wooden pump attached to it to raise the 
liquor into the carts with barrels affixed for its convey- 
ance. An ohm is considered equal to IJ cwt. of c(»w- 
dung, and 32 barrels of 5 ohms are used to the morgen, 
or 48 barrels to the acre, when no other manure is 
applied. 'J'he efibet of the liquid manure is, however, 
limited to the one crop, and is not felt in those succeed- 
ing. A cow is reckoned to give 21 ohms or 4J barrels 
in the year. Sheep-folding for manure is common, and 
the money paid lor the benefit is a great inducement to 
those who keep sheep. A cah'ulation has been made 
for the soil of Wiblingcn, according to wliich 400 sheep 
must be folded fur tobacco ten nights, for spelt six nights, 
tor barley four nights on the acre. In Schwetzingon 150 
sheep are folded eight successive nights upon an acre of 
laud for barley. 

In the course of the stroll that we have suggested 
the straTiger may make himself acquainted W'ilh many 
plants that are not common objects of farming in Eng- 
land. Instead of w'hcat, spelt (Triticum Spelta) is 
the common bread corn. It suits a dry climate, and, 
like the hard Oilessa wheat, contains more nourishing 
particles than the ordinary wheat. It is, however, en- 
cumbered with a husk which makes the cleaning and 
grinding expensive. Rye is common, on the sands. 
Maize or Indian com is very frequent as a fallow crop, 
and is daily increasing in use. Ingenious machines 
have been invented to shed the grains, but it still remains 
a difficult process. The fallows are here covered 
with cabbages, carrots, and beet-root that attains an 
extraordinary magnitude. In good seasons the potatoes 
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{jiown aj'c also very fine. For cattle-feeding the tur- 
nijii-cabbage is much in use. Of this plant there are 
two sorts : one in in hich the turnip is Ibrmcd over the 
surfiico of the ground, and this is the most tender, and 
serves for table use as a vegetable. The other kind is 
coarser ; its turnijk is formed under ground. Stubble 
turnips and Swedes are in general use. Amongst the 
novelties f(*r an Englishman tlie po])])y must be ranked, 
which may here be seen to cover whole acres. The 
seed is not only crushed <0 give salad oil, but is often 
strewed over cakes, to whirh it imj)arts very little flavour, 
and it seems to Jia\ c no effect as an opiate. Tobacco ' 
is a favourite fallow ])lunt. M. llau gives the following 
rotations on three fai*ms a.s spcciimms for the district 

A. 180 inorgeiih iu stiff lowland soil. 

1. Fallow . .18 morgoijR tobacco 


T> 

7 

If 

rape 

beet-root 

>» 

20 

II 

clover 

a. Winter corn 

50 

II 

spelt 


6 


rye 

3. Summer corn 

20 

•1 

barley 

ff 

l(i 

II 

oats 


4 

If 

tares for seed 


17 

II 

potatoes 


17 


lucern 


180 morgens. 

H. .'>4 aci’cs ou the Uergstrasse. 

Fallow . . 8 morgens poppies 
„ 7 „ clover 

,, I „ Indian corn 

Winter coni 1 6 „ spelt and rye followed by turnips 

Sommer com 10 „ barley and oats 

n 6 „ beet-root and potatoes 

. , lucern 

54 morgens. 
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C. 162 acres on the Bergstrassc. 

1. Pallow . .10 morgens poppies 



15 

II 

rape 


4 

■1 

hemp 

»» 

6 

i» 

mangel-wurzel 

n 

10 

1* 

clover 

2. Winter 

corn 50 

II 

spelt and rye ; partly followed 
by turnips 

3. Summer corn 1 5 

fi 

barley 


20 


oats 

»* 

8 

•1 

potatoes 

« It 

24 

1G2 

morgens 

lucern 


On these three farms, therefore, the proportion between 
the crops w'as — 



A. 

B, 

C. 


Grain . . . 

. 53 

46 

52 

parts. 

Fodder . . 

. 34 

37 

30 

II 

Market crops 

. 13 

15 

18 



100 

100 

100 



On well-managed soils where two bushels of seed arc 
sown ])or morgen, or ix;r English acre, spelt will yield 15 
to 16 makers of 115 lbs., or 28 to 30 bushels, as an ave- 
rage crop. On the light soils near Scckcnheim and 
Kircliheim the return is but ] 1 makers to the morgen. 
The yield of rye on good soils is 10 makers of 115 lbs., 
or about 36 bushels, to the acre : oats yield 0 to ] 0 makei’S. 
Maize is chiefly used for the pigs and poultry. It is 
found to exhaust the soil very much, and sells for the 
price of rye. llcet-root, estimated at 10,000 plants to 
the morgen, is calculated to give 200 cw'ts. return ; the 
leaves picked off for the cattle in autumn are esti- 
mated at of the weight of the roots. Potatoes give 
80, sometimes 100, maltcrs per morgen ; turnips, 60 to 
75 cwts. 
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Tobaccjo is more extensively grown in the Palatinate, 
on both banks of the Rhine, than in any j)art of G«?r- 
many. Here, as on the Lower Rhine, it is an expensive 
crop, and remunerates less on the rich soils than on the 
sandy grounds. M. Rau estimates the labour at 1 7^^ florins, 
or about \L 10s. ; the dung at 10 florins, 16s. ; 

and the plants at 2^ florins, or 4s. 2d.^ per morgen. The 
yield is about 7 cwts. of leaves, which sell for 6 dollars 
]Ter cw't., leaving a return of 42 dollars, or 7/. 15s., for an 
outlay of 30 florins, or 21. 12j?. The price is higher if the 
fernientiiig jirocess described at page 33 is undergone, 
W'hich is not alw'ays the case, as the leaves arc marketable 
after being merely dried. 

As the land on which tobacco is grown in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden pays no extra land-tax, its arc^a is not 
exactly ascertained. Oflicial estimates state it to be 
13,500 morgens of acre, the yield of which average.** 
110,000 cwts., beings cwts. per Prussian morgen, or 
ft cwts. per acre. 

The following is the Oftieial Return of the area of 
land under tobacco in the Zollvcrein : — 


Morgenn. Cwta. 

Bavaria. . . . 19,455 Produce 101,171 

Saxony .... 186 „ 1,116 

Wirtemburg . . 10,000 „ 60,000 

Baden .... 13,447 „ 110,000 

Electorate of Hesse. 1,540 „ 8,001 

(vrand Duchy ditto 2,268 „ 13,608 

Thuringia . . . 1,082 „ 4,513 

Endosures in Prussia 555 „ 

Kingdom of Prussia 37,809 „ 242,985 


541,394 cwts . 

86,342 Prussian morgens, or 
53,900 acres. 

The total average of the Zollvcrein is thus little more 
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tlian JO cwts. per acre, according to the estimate of M. 
Dietcrici. In good years it is undoubtedly higher. 
Of this quantity a large proportion is exported from 
South Germany to Prussia and other northern states, on 
is'bich, although within the Zollverein, a duty is levied 
of two shillings per cwt., to meet the higher land-tax 
levied on tobacco-lands in Prussia. In 1842 the imj)ort- 
ation into the northern states amounted to 97,000 cwts. 
on which 64,774 dollars were ])aid as duty. 

Betw'een Carlsnihe and Baden-Baden the traveller 
passes one of the richest agricultural tracts of country in 
Europe. The valley, or rather plain, that lies stretched at 
the foot of the Black Forest chain, is well watered by the 
streams that full from this chain of hills, and its soil is an 
alluvial deposit of a very fertile nature. Farms are some- 
thing larger in this part of the Rhine than lower down 
the river, and the marks of case and even of wealth are 
easily distinguished in the houses of the greater landed 
])roprietors, although their peasant-like appearance and 
manner rather belong to a poorer class. Respecting the 
managcincnt of the peasants’ estates little remains to be 
add(‘d to what has been said. The crops grown here are 
the same w'ith those of the Palatinate ; poppies for oil, 
raj)c, Swedish turnips, tobacco, cabbages, and carrots, 
divide the fallow with the potato. The nature of the 
soil is here also minutely studied. The village system, 
however, is in full force in the whole of Baden, and it is 
rare for a peasant proprietor to live ujion his land. On 
the other hand, there are many large estates in this 
neighbourhood, belonging to the members of the reigning 
family, and to some noble families, which are excellently 
managed by men who have been brought up in some of 
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the agricultural colleges that wc have mentioned. One 
oi' these colleges is at Darmstadt. A useful poly- 
technic school has recently been founded at Carlsruhe. 
'I'ho fruit of these excellent establishments has been 
chiefly to lay a foundation in the minds of a large class of 
the peo[)lc that disposes them to industrious activity, 
and has prepared highly useful agents both for the 
inanagcmcnt of farms and of mariufactiiring establish- 
ments. Few young men would now think of offering 
themselves for the jdace of bailiff or farming agent, 
without possessing testimonials of their fitness from 
some of tliese colleges. The scientific explanations 
which any inquiring traveller can receive at the hands 
of almost any young men so occupied on large estates^ re- 
sfiecting the soil, climate, manners, &c. of the locality, 
will often iierhaps excite surprise, and no loss so the 
calculations by which they judge whether improved pro- 
cesses ought to be adopted, and where additional outlay 
or' increased economy is the more judicious plan to 
follow. 

Besides the large estates in the Grand Duchy of 
Darmstadt that we have already noticed as under scien- 
tific management, w^e may name the estate of Baron von 
Babo, near Weinheim, as very accessible from Heidel- 
berg. From Baden-Baden excursions may be made to 
Rothenfels and Augustenburg, country -scats belonging to 
the Margrave William of Baden, which have long served 
as pattern farms. Baron von Babo is an author on agri- 
cultural subjects, and the result of a few out of numerous 
experiments that he bos caused to be made w ith jdoughs, 
will both show the interest with which intelligent 
farmers follow improvements in Germany, and will throw 
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a usoful light on the plough of the Palatinate, which we 
before praised as well adapted to the soil. One of these, 
with a plough in use on the Bergstrassc, a Flemish wheel, 
and a Flemish swing-plough, being tried against each 
other in a dry stony soil, the result w'as : — 

Dpptli 

Pluii^li uat.‘(l. of 

i Furrovr. 

IncliOM. 

Pat,attnate. 

(Ladenburg) C 

(Strassenhoini) (j 

Pebgstuasse. I 
(Wieslocli) . I 4 

Flemish with (j 

Wheels. . 

Flemish Swing Vi 

Sowing-machines are onlj*^ in use for rape, and occa- 
sionally for turnips. Where secil is abundant and labour 
cheu]), the outlay for expensive machines is not repaid, as 
is the case where labour is dearer. This prineijile is 
further confirmed by ex|)criments that have been made 
with the Scotch tlii'eshing-muchine as modified by M. 
Donibasle, in Alsace. For small rjuantities the advantage 
of machinery is scarcely apparent; but machinery ap- 
plied to large quantities produces a great saving. Expe- 
riments made in Germany have shown that where — 

Tile prorluce in Wliput i-asts to fliroNli : — 
With the Macliine. By Hand. 

[f the production is .5000 sheaves 93 florins. 1 3.5 florins 

,, io,oo<) ,, ac ,, a7o ,, 

,, 20,000 ,, 1C3 ,, .541 ,, 

,, 40,000 ,, 265 ,, 1082 ,, 


BroHilth Power 

of luieil in Remarks. 

Furrow, draught . 

Inches. Cuts. 

0 4’9 Furrow clean, and 

clod well turned. 

9 .J-:! Furrow not clean or 

well turned. 

7 3* .5 Furrow shallow, 

well turned. 

9 3'0 Not so well cut or 

turned as in the fol- 

9 2' 7 lowing, which was 

the best 
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Supposing the outlay for a threshing-machine, of 4-horsc 
power, to be 70/., it is reimbursed in one year in a 
farm producing 40,000 sheaves. A farm producing only 
5000 sheaves would not admit of sufficient saving to pay 
the interest on the investment. 

Flax-mills are unknown in Germany for a similar reason. 
Every {Ksasant grows a small portion of flax, which he can 
heckle himself, or his servants can do it, in winter, when 
also it is spun by the females of the family. The saving that 
might be eftcctcd by the agency of machinery would, in 
a country w'kere the cultivation and treatment of flax are 
so well understood, be an object of first-rate magnitude, 
if the division of labour that must follow on the introduc- 
tion of machines were not prevented by the fwling of 
insecurity that lias so long induced the people to regard 
land as the only secure investment of their savings. A 
machine, of simple construction, and demanding little 
outlay, has been invented by M. Kuthc, of Lippe 
Detmold. Its utility in heckling and scutching flax has 
been c;areful]y tested, and may be estimated from the 
accompanying table. 

The improved instrument aflbrds a gain of 50 per cent., 
which, as in the case of the threshing-machine, is of no im- 
portance on a single morgen, and would not even be realized 
on SQ small a scale ; but on 500 morgens the saving amounts 
to no less a sum than 1000/. This mode of arguing, 
according to which the cultivation of crops that can be 
aided by machinery ought to be curried on u][)on a certain 
scale to admit of a large return, is not common in Ger- 
many. The only mode of securing an independent 
position to the mass of the people, is tliere supposed to 
He in the subdivision of the soil. To far-sighted 
observers this subdivision is already carried on the Rhine 
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EXPRRIMKNTS MADE IN DRESSING THE FLAX OF ONE 
MORGEN. 


Cummun Land 
llrake. 


Flemish Brake. 


Kuf-he'i Brake 
Machine. 


Steeped in 


Flanj Cow Flax Tov |P1 m Tow Flax Tow Flax. Tow Flax Tow 

Scutched . 284 ! HO 2v‘» 144 293 80 3il 57' 3y0| '2. 1:9« 43 

Heckled . ' i 4 aj lav 140 142 | 157 132' 14\* IjHj 16Sj IM; 134 141 

DrfHsed ll«. i4k 278 lio‘ 288:1 137 212 117 213 IBs'j 226; I54l 183 


Market 1 

Value . } 7 10 0 

Cost of 1 . 

Dressing ( I !•> 4 


£ 

s. 

rf. 

! £ 


d. 

£ 

s. 

rf.| 

£ 



X, 

7 

4 

6 , {9 

2 

2 

H 

17 


10 

» 

4 , 9 

16 

1 

n 

’ill 

7 

10 

2 


si 

2 

7 

10 ' 2 

4 

3 

12 

11 ' 

1 6 

14 

1' 

6 

T 

8 

a 

1 

li 7 

11 


as far as it is practicable, and sonic have suggested that it 
should be authoritatively, limited. Hut even these have 
brought forward no resource for those w ho, by such a 
measure, ara deprived of their share of the land. It has 
not been pointed out that the land is only one part of tlie 
capital of a nation, and that as much folly lies in devoting 
all energies to its cultivation as would be shown by at- 
tempting to carry on trade or manufactures in a large 
state to the exclusion of agriculture. 

The notion that the capitalist puts the whole profit on 
a large estate into his pocket without sharing it with his 
neighbours, is at the bottom of this wish to encourage 
small properties in land and small manufacturing esta- 
blishments. Those who advocate this system point to 
large estates where a number of labourers are poorly fed 
and live in dependence, while the owners live in power 
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and splendour. They forget that the desideratum is not 
to take a^v'ay from any one what he can gain, but to dis- 
cover new resources that raise his poorer neighbours to an 
equality with the rich. In agriculture it is not desirable, 
per se, that the profits should be divided only amongst 
one-third of the inhabitants of a country ; but it is not 
only desirable, but necessary, if the profits arising from 
manufactures and from trade are to be gahied in addi- 
tion, and if the country is to retain hands wherewith to 
gain them. 

On the large estates it is common to hire a traitour to 
supply the farm-servants with their meats, w'hich are 
<;oritracte(l for at so much a head. The following bill of 
fare form's the basis of the contract made at lloshenfels, 
the scat of the Margrave of Baden. Tlic traitcur has a 
lodging, with garden and pig-sty, wood for wann- 
ing the dining-room in which the work-] >oople arc allowed 
to remain during the hours of rest ; oil to light the same 
until nine o’clock p. ni He is also allowed to graze 
some cows with those of the landlord, but must milk 
them himself. For a fixed tariff he furnishes the meals 
as in follow ing page. 

A condition is imposed on the traitcur that, in addition 
to the fluids here named, jjotatoes arc to bo served every 
evening ns long as they can be had. \V e must also sup- 
pose that black or rye bread, ad libitum, is served, al- 
though it is professedly limited at supper to half a pound 
of bread for three men. The portion of moat at dinner 
every second day is half a pound per man. The traiteur 
receives 

For breakfast, dinner, and supper, per man 

For hired labourers 
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Metda furnished by the TVaiteur, 


Days. 

Mornint;. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sunday • 


Meal porridge, 
pork and po- 
tatoes, and 
sour cabbage. 

Bread or sour 
milk or po- 
tatoes. 

Monday . 


Rumford soup, 
and hasty 

pudding. 

Sour milk with 
bread. 

Tuesday . 

Wednesday 

Alternately 
dry bread, 
and bread 
and milk, | 
or boiled j 
potatoes, 
each day. 

Soup, meat, po- 
tatoes or peas, 
lentils, &c. 

Hasty pudding 
and meal por- 
ridge. 

Potato por- 

ridge and sour 
milk. 

Meal porridge, 
and sour milk. 

Thursday . 


! Barley broth, 
meat, and po- 
' tatoes. 

Sour milk, and 
meat browned 
with fat and 
boiling water. 

Friday . . 


Rumford soup 
and meal por- 
ridge. 

Bread and milk 
or sour milk. 

Saturday . 


Broth, with 
bread and 
meat. 

Meat porridge 
or sour milk. 


Although these meals will bear as little comparison 
with those of the Margrave’s table as the meals of agri- 
cultural labourers in any country with those of the land- 
lords, yet they stand very near the general food of the 
peasant landowners on the Rhine. There are many ex- 
jlieptions no doubt ; and the peasant’s coat and hat is often 
worn by people who live very much at their ease. This is 

I. 
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especially the case in Biiden, where there is a very 
wealthy peasantry. As, however, the population in- 
creases faster than the profits in agriculture can follow, 
there is no }>ros|)cct for any country that de])cnds solely 
on agi'iciiltnre but that of increasing poverty; and 
eloarly to be wished for our Rhenish neighbours that'', 
Ollier Bourctes of employment could spring up with the 
growth of their active youths and maidens. They will 
certainly be gainers when they coast* to measure the 
re<pcct to which a man is entitled exclusively by the 
broad acres that he haj)|)cns to possess, and begin to cal- 
culalc the various other sources of wealth that are placed 
by a benignant Providence at their eouiinand. We 
mentioned in a former chapter, that various contracts on 
joint account for the keep of cattle occur in the Rhenish 
districts. Occasionally a cow' is kept by the ow ner of a 
stable for the milk and one of the first two calves that 
fall. The following is a contract made between Count 
Gorlitz, of Sohlitz, in the grand Duchy of llcsse, and his 
head shepherd. TJu* entire management of the flocks 
is left to him, and three men are given to him as assist- 
ants, who have the right of grazing— the first 25 sheep, 
the second 20 sheep, the third 15 sheep, witli their Iambs. 
The liead shepherd receives wheat, rye, barley, jieas, len- 
tils, and lire- wood, delivered at his house, and s{)irits occa- 
sioiially. lie has, besides, five beds for potatoes, one for 
cabbages, two for flax, a small garden, and a cow. From the 
flocks he receives throe-fourths of the profits as his share ; 
and if this share docs not bring him the sum of 180 florins 
or 15/., he is guaranteed a money payment of 2/. to make 
good the deficiency. By this arrangement, his attention 
to the improvement of the flock is secured. Tlie shepherd 
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is, moreover, intrusted with the care of folding in such a 
manner as to manure thoroughly the lands appointed by 
the land steward, who is bound to designate daily a spot 
Jipr the fold. 

kVjSimilar calculations of the quantity of fodder consumed 
shoe}) in ])ro])ortion to their size have been made to 
those for oxen already noticed. According to these 


the- daily weight of hay 

or equivalents for sheep is — 

Wfitflil of 

H.irr nou- 

Kwos su(‘k> 

Sheep fat- 

CXircoHt;. 

rishment. 

liiijr. 

teriinj(. 

.'tO lbs. 

i'2.5 lbs. 

l-BTf) lbs. 

2-375 lbs. 

75 „ 

1-87 „ 

2-875 „ 

3-5fJ2 „ 

100 „ 

2-50 „ 

3*750 

4-750 „ 

120 „ 

3'- „ 

4T> „ 

5*7 

150 „ 

3‘ < 5 ff 

5*5 ,, 

7'S25 „ 


The yield in washed wool is estimated as follows . — 
Fine and half Merinos lbs. to 3) lbs. 

Country Sheep • • .2 „ 4 „ 
Long-woolled ditto .‘5 „ 7 „ 

Late Winter Lambs .... ^ 

Early ditto ditto ft* 

Siimincu ditto „ 

The change in the value of long wool in consequence 
of the improved method of combing, has not much served 
Germany, where the common sheep have very coarse 
wool. It has, however, created a great change, inasmuch 
os the Germans w ho long 8U])plicd us w ith fine wools, 
have become dependent on us for long wool, of which a 
^jjreatdeal is now shipped from England to the Continent. 

If our space allowed, we could add largely to the few 
^•calculations of Gorman scientific agriculturists that we 
Jhave given. 7'he inquiring traveller will soon be led 
yfrom contemjduting their results to consult the publica- 
j^ions of these authorities, and will find them replete with 
Instruction. 

j. 2 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Ot)R observations hitherto have been confined to the'^ 
}K>sition in which the Rhenish landlord and farmer stand ‘ 
with respect to that open field of exertion in w'hich suc- 
cess depends upon a skilful use of natural advantages. 
Thai all soils and situations have either peculiar advan- 
tages, which may be turned to good account by clever 
farmers, or arc saddled with drawbacks that demand no 
less exertion of skill to compensate, is a fact to which 
we have seen the Rhenish farmer is keenly alive. He 
suits his mode of cultivation where he can to his I'c- 
sources, and whore he cannot choose ho follows ilie 
demand to his best ability. The chief obstacle to his 
success we have also seen consists in the imperfect di- 
vision of labour that prevails in Germany, and which 
makes nearly every man a producer of the objects of 
general consumption : by which means the iiomc-market 
is almost annihilated in times of abundance, while in 
periods of scarcity there is no surplus of produce to 
look to. 

We have now to consider the burthens that press upon 
the land from a quarter that is beyond the cultivators’ 
reach — the taxes levied for general State purposes, as 
well as for local expenditure. The two heads must be 
taken together, because many things that in England are 
left to private management form in Germany objects oC 
solicitude for the government. 
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, lu the administration of justice, although the forms are 
occasionally dilatory and demand a sacrifice of time, yet 
the public functionaries diminish very much the outlay 
^^at attorneys’ and counsels’ fees occasion in England. 

' have already noticed the inexpensive and satisfactory 
|ite^bdc of transferring land and real property by entries 
made in the parish books under the control of chosen 
assessors. In criminal eases an advocate is appointed 
amongst the members of the board that takes cognizance 
of oficnccs for any party who is unable to pay the mo- 
derate remuneration demanded by advocates for drawing 
up papers. All police enquiries and pursuit of ofienders 
are carried on at the charge of the State. The sanatory 
and otficr preventive police enquiries are discharged by 
officers paid by government. The provilsion for the 
clergy, for the poor, and for schools, where they are not 
drawn from funds set especially apart for the purpose, 
form items of local, taxation, while a considerable sacri- 
fice of time is demanded in the personal attendance on 
the military exercises required of every individual during 
a portion of his life ; and no small share of trouble 
devolves upon the respectable inhabitants of both towns 
and villages, who are called to fill the office of assessors 
at local courts. 

Direct taxation-is a prominent feature in the budgets 
of all the German States. According to tlie last pub- 
. lished budget of supplies and ways and means for Prussia, 
' the land-tax yielded 10,497,944 dollars, or one-seventh of 
the whole revenue ; being about half as much again as the 
interest of the national debt, which amounted to 
. 7,263,000 dollars. The trading and manufacturing por- 
tion of the population contributed 2,435,460 dollars, and 
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the class-tax, levied on adult males of all ranks, in rates 
fixed their wealth, yielded 7,188,107 ^dollars. As 
this last may be considered a general property-tax, the 
direct taxes in Prussia amounted in 1844 to 19, CM 
dollars, or 3,000,000/. sterling; being more tha 
fofirth of the whole revenue of 70,000,000 dollars. 

Iloyal forests and domains contribute 9,000,000 
to the revenue of the state, on which there is a perpetual ' 
rent-charge of 2,573,000 dollars (400,000/.) for the 
civil list. This sum is no other than an absorption of 
rents that arc drawn from the land for tlie benefit of the 
revenue— a payment in kind which it might be diiiicult 
to obtain in another shape. 

We ha])pen to be well informed concerning bSth the 
amount of the land-tax in the Rhenish province of 
Prussia, and the basis upon which it is levied, from a 
critical inquiry into the mode of levying, published some 
years back by the late Burgomaster of Aix-la-Chapello, 
M. Ilansemann. The actual measurement of the land 
for the purpose of taxation was begun while the Rhenish 
province on the left bank of the river was under French 
sway. It has since been completed, and the rate divided 
according to the statistical survey, or as it is called in 
Ger=aany, the cadaster (from Kara and areptut oddly com- 
bined), in which the supposed quality of the soil is regis- 
tered, together with the divisions of property. The land 
is classed according to this supposed quality at the time 
the cadaster was formed, fiboat 20 to 15 years ago. Of ' 
course no other standard could be taken than the value of 
tlie produce which the average skill of the farmer at that 
time could raise from each field assessed at an average 
market price. Where parties were dissatisfied witli the 


[) 0,000 

^ ..IS,' 

a odI 


dollaw 
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award of the government commissions of arbitration were 
deputed to inspect the land, and occasionally to rejioat 
the experiments on which the valuation was founded. 
The result is thus stated hy M. Ilauseniann. The 
estimates made by the Prussian commissions raised the 
land and house tax 20 per cent, above the valuation 
assessed by the French authorities during the occupa- 
tion. This resulted from the commissioners’ taking the 
pri(‘e of corn at too high a figure, while they under- 
valutid the cost of cultivation. The deduction of 26 per 
cent, from the rcntid of a house for rejjairs is said to be 
also too low an estimate. The rates now levied may be 
seen in the table on the following jiage, which will serve 
the trav^ellcr as a guide in his inquiries in Hhenish Prussia. 

The district of Aix contains soils and situations of the 
most varied and contrasting kinds, from the moun< 
tainous declivities of Montjoic to the alluvial dejiosits 
in some of the valleys. As the average of every jiarish in 
the following table shows a different figure, it will testify 
to the care bcslow'ed on the valuations. The value of all 
kinds of produce has, however, varied and considerably 
augmented since the present rates were fixed, and the 
farming processes have improved no less. The profits 
accruing to the cultivator in 1828 are expressed by the 
number of groschen (30 gros. = 1 shilling) and varies 
from 24 or 27 groschen (2f. 2d, to 2s. per morgen, 
or 3s. 6d. per English acre, to 119 groschen per morgen, 
or 16s. 4d. per English acre, for arable land. This esti- 
mate, besides assuming a very indifferent style of farm- 
ing, deducts all the value of the peasant landowner’s 
labour from the profit as a charge included in the cost 
of cultivation. Jt may therefore be assumed as repre- 
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senting what, under other drcumstances, a tenant eould 
afford at the time of the valuation to pay as rent to a 
landlord, nor has there been such a change since 1828 
as to justify our considering tiiis too low a valuation. 
The peasants have increased in number, and in all pro- 
bability their holdings are smaller now than ever. As 
the peasants hold the bulk of the land, all legislation 
must look chiefly to their nccc^'sities, and on their small 
patches they assuredly do not grow corn more economi- 
cally than they used. In 1828 the cultivated land in 
the disiriet of Aix-la-Chapelle counted 1,230,276 estates 
on an area of 1 ,624,252 morgens, each allotment con- 
sequently averaging about two-thirds of an English acre. 

The estimated returns from these 1,624,252 morgens 
was 2,198,086 dollars, averaging, ronsequently, dol- 
lars per morgen, or 6af. Ad. per English acTe. The net 
return from houses is stated at 503,844 dollars, to add 
to the above. On these the land-tax eharged was 
445,393 dollars, or 16 percent. The land-tax chargt'd 
on the agricultural returns is stated on good authority to 
amount to 12 per cent on the peasant’s crops. Of the 
produce of large w(41-managed estates, of course, th(‘ 
land-tax consumes but a slender proportion ; but of these 
a great many enjoy an immunity from taxation that is 
regarded with sore feelings by their poorer neighbours, 
and allusions are frequently made to the promise of th(‘ 
late king to abolish privileges and concede rights as their 
substilule. The sum levied for land-tax, although 
small, is felt to be op])ressive, as it must be paid in hard 
money ; and although practically radioed by transf(M' 
and iuhcritance, yet the haunts ihe 

n 3 
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])ea8aiit*s mind throughout the year, and checks improve- 
ment, which, it is feared, would only create a higher 
rate. 

A fixed land-tax is, in a prosperous country, absorbed 
ill the profits realized, and is virtually redeemed by pur- 
chase and inheritance. The Pinissiun government has 
not raised the actual land-tax since 3838, when M. 
Ilansomanri gives the amount at 10,163,000 dollars. 
The published budget for 1844 states the land-tax re- 
ceipts to be 10,427,944 dollars, so that at least no aiig- 
incntation has taken place. The people have, how’cver, 
no guarantee that it will not be raised, as the crowm 
exercises an undisputed right of taxation, and in times of 
State emergency it is only on this field that the govem- 
fnent can fall back. 

In the land-tax here stated, the county and parish 
rates are included, on the plan of the centimes ud- 
ditionels’Mn France. The contribution raised in tliis 
manner from the land is small in proportion to the great 
objects obtained through its agency. But the circuin- 
atance of its being levied from the small landownors 
makes it oppressive, and the government early found 
that it could only be raised in this manner. There is 
little doubt, therefore, that the land-tax in Prussia has 
the sainjp effect that it has in Bengal ; and in both 
countries tlic individual energies of the people are 
paralyzed by the encouragement of small holdings to the 
detriment of all accumulation of capital. 

In the Duchy of Nassau a similar state of things ])re- 
vails. The rather below the rate in Prussia, 

but the princit^^ PI^ ^'- j^;»al revisions has been spoken 
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out by the Chambers. In ] 848 the land-tax rate is to 
lie reconsidered. The cultivated area of the country 
is 1,812,541 Nassau morgens, and is held by 42,676 
landed proprietors cultivating their own land. This area 
is f^quivulent to 1,103,000 English acres. Considerable 
improvement has no doubt taken place in the mode of 
farming, and both the fields and the vineyards yield a 
much higher return than was formerly obtained. But 
that the great evil of the subdivision of the soil is in- 
creasing ill the duchy, as elsewhere, is shown by the 
annexed little historical sketch of the division of pro- 
perty in the Rhinegau, which we owe to the kindness of 
an observing friend in oifice : — 


Number of Ijtnded Properties in the Wilnegau District of 
. Itiidesheim, 


raribli. 

! 



Years. 

Land iindt'r 
Vines. 


1 




18.^3. 

1 IS44. 

Morj 


1. liiidcslieim . 

less than 

2 morg. 

441 

1472 

720 

7:i0 


, 2 

»» 

.5 

99 

89 

9C 





9t 

10 


4G 

44 




i 

9t 

20 

99 

17 

13 




1 21 

tf 

3.5 


3 

4 




1 more 

i than 100 

99 

1 

1 




1 

i 




697 

jesi 

720 

720 

2 Assmannshau- 









sen . . . 

1 less than 

2 


108 

108 

23G 

238 


2 

99 

5 

99 

10 

9 




6 

99 

10 

99 

9 

13 




11 

99 

20 

99 

5 

5 




21 

99 

35 

” 1 


2 






* 


\ 

137 

236 

1 

238 
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j^Vutiiber (*f Landed Properiieft in the Rhinegau District 
Jiudesheim — cont inued. 



Parish. 



n 

Years. 

Land uiuIpt 
Vines. 







IS33. 

1844 

Mor 

(jen. 

3. 

Aalliaiiscn . 

less than 

2 

morg. 

182 

239 

21 

21 



2 

it 

5 


70 

49 





5 

fi 

10 


9 

5 





10 

n 

20 

ff 

5 

4 





21 


33 

ff 

2 

1 





r>i 


70 

f> 


1 





abov 

L* 100 

ff 

1 

2 









269 

301 

21 

21 

4. 

Fijbingcii . 

less thau 

2 

ff 

304 

338 

255 

245 


2 

»l 

5 

ff 

19 

27 





G 

If 

10 

ff 

4 

4 





11 

ff 

20 

fl 

1 

1 


. 







328 

370 

25.5 

245 

5. 

Geisenbcim 

less than 

2 

ff 

225 

234 

612 

580 



2 

fl 

5 

ff 

123 

107 





5 

ff 

10 

ff 

46 

52 





10 

ff 

20 

ff 

29 

27 





21 

ff 

35 

If 

6 

8 





36 

ff 

■50 

ff 

1 

2 






ff 

70 

ff 







71 

100 

ff 

1 

1 1 





above 100 

If 

2 

1 ^ 









433 

433 

612 

580 

6. 

Jobaniiisberg ^ 

less than 

2 

ff 

94 

123 

214 

218 


1 

2 

ff 

5 

ff 

55 

47 





6 

ff 

10 

ff 

24 

25 






ff 

20 

ff 

5 

4 






1»» 

35 

ff 








-HI 



] 








ff 











178 

!‘30o I 

19,4 
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Nundier of Landed Properties in the lihimtjau District of 
Jiiideshcim — continued. 


Parish. 


Sixt>. 


Ye 

on. 

Laud 

Vii 

Ullili T 
lt!.S 






1 8:ta 

1844. 

Slor^en. 

Lorch. . 

less than 

2 

morg. 

227 

285 

531 

595 


2 

n 

5 

„ 

140 

149 




5 

» 

10 

If 

88 

78 



- 

11 

•> 

20 

It 

23 

20 




21 

ft 

35 


13 

14 




3(3 

ft 

r>o 

>t 

2 

2 




51 

jf 

70 

ft 

1 

'l 




71 

,t 100 


1 

1 




more 

than 100,, 

2 

2 








407 

553 

531 

595 

Lorclihauseii 

less than 

2 

ft 

114 

149 

224 

227 


2 

ti 

5 

ft 

25 

S9 




6 

ft 

10 

tt 

18 

27 




11 

ft 

20 

ft 

16 

11 




21 


3r> 

ft 


2 








175 

228 

1 

224 

227 

Wiiikel. . 

less than 

2 

ft 

228 

1278 

520 ! 

500 


2 

ft 

5 

ft 

107 : 

132 




6 

ft 

10 

tt 

24 1 

40 




11 

ft 

20 

ft 

1 





21 

ft 

35 

ft 

19 

24 

1 



36 

ft 

50 

ft 

4 

6 




more than 100,, 

1 j 

1 








383 

482 

520 ; 

[500 


Taxati&n of Vineyards, 

Cap. Simplum. FI. Itrs. 
Under 2 morgens 50 fl. „ „ 12j 

2 „ 6 „ 100 „ * 25 
5 « 8 „ 200 „ flO 

8 „ n „ 300 „ 1 15 

11 „ 14 „ 500 „ „ 1 45 

ri^ng afterwards 200 florins for every 3 morgens. 
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From this table we sec that the nnnnal return from a 
i.iorgen, iwo-lhinls of an acre, is estimated very low. The ■ 
average of the Steinberg vineyards for twenty years is 
lialf a ])ipc per niurgon : now as tlie cheapest wine is worth '' 
ill llic llhinegaii 2(X) Horins per pipe, tlie valuation at 50 
florin on wliieh the simple rate amounts to li-i kreutzers, 
or 4fl. English, is very moderate. When live simjila, as 
lliey are called, in the year are required, the majority of 
Tlie Khiiiegau vineyards do not pay more than aboutj 
'2s. (}ft. per aero. In the same manner the return sup« 
posed to derivable from arable huid is rated very low 
in all the German States, although the Govenimcnts wen^ 
to vast expense and trouble, whcii the land-tax was regu^i 
lated, to diseover what the cost of cultivation under its' 
rudest form amounted to. Prices also ranged generally 
low in the years in which this regulation was effected, and 
the result has been a very moderate assessment. In Nas- 
.Mui, Hesse, and lladori, the return having been deter- 
mined by commissions of inrpiiry, and established at some- 
tiiing like the rate found in Prussia, a tax of one kreutzer 
ill the florin, or one in sixty, w'os levied upon the siijiposcd 
net jiroduce, to form what is called the simplum. The 
iiuiiiber of sinipla to be levied for the year’s expenses is 
determined in Nassau, Hesse, and Eadeti by a vote of the 
CUiambcrs. The direct taxes, and not the indirect taxes 
and excise duties, form the flueliiating items ol the budgets 
of these States. 7’he customs’ duties are regulated hy the 
periodical congresses that assemble to ffx the tariff'ol* the 
* Zollverein.’ On adhering to this customs’ league each 
of the German States that has representative assscniblics 
was obliged to resign, by a vote of the Chambers, the ar- 
rangements of the customs’ duties to the executive, and 
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they arc managed indijtloniaticforin like treaties orpeiu,^ 
and war. I'lic Chand)crs have given up their claim to 
control the import, export, and transit duties, hut retain 
the privilege of voting the number of simpla of which the 
land-tax is to be composed. 

As the (iovcriiiuent undertakes the charge of many 
things that in England form objects of local taxation, 
what we should cjdl county an<l even parish rates are 
^.usually included in the consolidated tax raised from the 
jand, ami fi’oni the traders and industrious classes genc- 
‘^lly, \^hoso assuiued profits have been calculated, like 
l<\ lose (»f the farmer, at a very low mte. Jn all the Rhe- 
I iish Slates the care of the Wgh roads is undertaken by 
(Joverriment. In Prussia a charge is specified for this 
purpose in the provincial budget. In Nassau there is a 
foundation fund, appropriated from the proceeds of the 
alienated <‘hiirch lands eorifiscated during the revolii- 
lioriary wars. This fund furnishes a sum annually for the 
care of the high roads, another for augmenting the rtnenucs 
of the poorer elei-gy, and a third sum in aid of education. 

We have abxjady noticed the excellent system of 
schooling that is met with everywhere in Germany, and 
must here point to a feature that has been generally dis- 
regarded by both French and English writers on fhi.s 
interesting subject, but which seems to us to fornj the 
mainspring that causca the German system to w ork so 
well. The schoolmaster in Germany is a public officer 
placed in the district to which he devotes his labour. His 
importance is in no way dependent upon the power of 
courting parents or of tyrannising over children. lli.s 
^ a(*ts are all jniblic, and he is under the constant control 
of public opinion. But with these restraints against mis- 
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( oiwluct^ he has a powerful motive fo oxort himself. The 
exj)octation of ])romotion is ever before him. All the 
higher sehola-stie charges arc fllleil by men who rise? as it‘, 
were from the ranks. In the grammar-schools young 
men fj’om eolloge enter as ushers and rise to be head 
)fiastcrs. In the village schools skilful masters arc pro- 
Ki(»led from ])laces with small salary to larger schools 
w here the reiniiriei ation is better. A meritorious teacher 
is sure to obtain an increase of salary where no opportu- 
nity of pi'oinotion ])r<isent«, itself. {■ 

By thi.s excc'llcrit sy.stera not only is a vast amount 6^ 
talent secured for the important ofiieo of public teacher ,jf 
but the bojio of ailvancin* to the higher posts in thfe] 
scholastic, career irjduce.s-a number of clever young men^ 
to devote their time to the task.*? of u.shorsor under-teachers , 
at low salaries, 'rhiis a .sufficient number of teachers can <- 
alvuiys be found, and the schools are well supplied with 
men who, nut being fatigued with incessant labour, carry 
a fn‘shness and cheerfulness to their elasses that i.s biehly 
beneficial. It is in this manner that with a very small 
c.\jji»nditure a highly valuable course ofQ^iucation is now 
at ilic command of every Gennun. The system of in- 
struction at the village schools is admirable, and at th»* 
giummar and ])oly technic schools in the larger towns it 
must be pronounced first-rate. 

'rhe common principle in (Jermany is to recognise no* 
di«tinction of rank. The school is open to all, and the 
small fees (in villages, not amounting to many shillings ; 
ami in towns, but to one or two pounds annually) are 
|iaid by all alike. In the Duchy of Nas.sau a change has 
been attempted at Wiesbaden, which, by giving a select 
education to those who are willing to pay the small sum 
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of two pounds annually, allows a poorer class of scliulars 
to be educated almost williout fees, 
j The rates levied ibr making roads do not exempt tliosc 
..fho use them fioin j)ayirig toll. The gates are usually 
met with at distances of 1 German or English miles 
aj»art, and the toll on a two-horsed vehicle is generally 
^aibout two})Ciieo. In tlic towns a iiuich higher toll is 
^ t'uimooiily levied for }Miving-nioney. Roads between 
pillages arc made by aid of lucal contributions, and are 
f *^j)t in 1 -epair by the resjjcctivc villages. The poor are also 
-|•^ntained by their fellow -villagers under various lo(‘al 
'.^^ffrangeriicriLs, but food is happily not too dear anywhere 
the Uiiirie to render it imi>Qietic:able for the aged and 
^)veu the (lurtially infirm to earn in some maniicr their 
daily bread, without the aid of workhouses. There is a 
fgreat deal of home-relief distributed in the towns by the 
overseers, |jurtly from the voluntary contributions at 
ehurc'hos, and partly derived from sums drawn from the 
revenues of the respective towns. A pauper is, how- 
ever, unhesitiitiiigly removed to his parish, and men- 
dicants are in general not tolerated. 

The prisons are also a ciiarge on the general revenue. 
Their cost is diminished by a good system of prison- 
labour, out of the proccHids of which, too, a small fund is 
provided for discharged prisoners, a regulation which has 
a most salutary effect. Excellent prison discipline is 
established at Cologne and atEbcrbacli in the Rhiiiegan, 
lat which places the system of secondary punishments is 
I admirable. The charge for the police establishments is 
^ one of tlic heaviest, and in its present shape the f)olice 
system is the most doubtful, as to any good resulting 
f from it, of all the German institutions. 
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Besides the land-tax there arc, in Prussia, some i)roduce- 
taxes that ])rcss on the cultivation of the soil. One we 
have noticed, that on tobacco. In Prussia toba(*co growi^, 
in portions of land exceeding six roods (about acre) if 
taxed at four different rates according to the soil. Tlic first-^ - 
class soils jjay about the second 7c/., the third Gie/., 
and the fourth 6d. per six roods, or fiT>tn 1/. os. to 1 1. per 
acre. The immediate efi’ect of this lax is to exclude 
tobacco tt) a great extent from the rotations of the fanners 
in llheuish Prussia. In Baiicn, Hesse, and Rhenish 
Bavaria, where no tax is incurred by it*? cultivation, 
tobacco is extensively grovin, and is found to be a very 
profitable crop. 

Wine is also taxed in Prus.sia, after fermentation, at- 
rates varying according toils quality, from 3i>‘. 6d. to Deaf 
per eimer (fifteen Eiiglisb gallons ). For lh(* sake of these 
two duties, which bring in about 00, (KK)/, anniiully to the 
Pru.s.sian exchequer, tlie whole princijde of the ‘ Zoll- 
vereiii ’ is s(‘t aside, and the free internal traffic Iwtwecn 
the various States is constrained. I'obacco and wine 
pay a differential duty on inqiorlation into Prussia from 
the other German States that have not adopted the same 
system of taxation. Large quantities of tobacco are an- 
nually sent into Pru.ssia from Baden and Bavaria, in the 
greater nurniier of German States there are tuxes on the, 
transfer of laud and houses, that would very much inter-' 
fere with the marketable value of land if the forms ,.f 
transfer were not otherwise easy, and the titles conso-. 
queritly good and clear. The stamp paid in Prussia 10 / 
the contract of sale which, when registered, forms the 
title-deed or conveyance, is one jier cent, on the pur- 
chase-money. In Nassau a tax of two per cent., besides' 
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u Stamp of J per cent., is levied on transfers of hind and 
houses. Similar charges are made in Hesse, Baden, ami 
Bavaria. 

In IViissia there are several towns which still retain a 
tax uj)on the griiuliiig of flour, at the rate of Is. for 
every scheflel of wheat, and of Or/. j)er scheHel for other 
irrain. 'riiis tax is equivalent to nearly 8,s‘. per (juarter 
on .wheat, and Is. 4r/. on the quarter of rye. A hout om** 
seventh of the towns of Prussia ado}>t this in lien of an 
ineoiiie-tax', which has been introduced into the other 
towns. 

In gi'neral, we may remark that the taxes raised tli- 
rectly li'orn tlie land and its produce in iVn^isia, furnish 
one-liulf of that jiortion of the revenue derived from tax- 
alioii, and two-flfths of the whole revenue of the State. 
Amrmgst these must also be imduded the tux u})oii all 
malt used in brewing and distilling, although thi.s tax 
is not raised until the malt is put into the mash4ul). 
Distillers then pay a duty of of a dollar, or for a 
sjiaee 0 ()invalent to 20 quarts ot mash room, from which 
it is ealeuiiited that one quart of whiskey, of 50 per cent, 
strength, can he extracted. For brewing, mult is taxed 
by weigh l, at 20 grosehen, or 2*-. per cwt., which is. 
perhaps, eipiivulent to 6s. 4e/. per (piarter. The small 
stills and breweries w hich we have mentioned as Ixung 
frequently utraehed to farms, pay only five-sixths of the 
1 uty leviecl where distilling and browing are independent 
I trades. Beer brewed in small quantities, and for domestic 
?onsumptioii, is exempt from duty. 

All lilt' rate.’ of taxation that we have named are vei’v 
^.moderate where the system of cultivation is good, and 
the size of farms admits of a siitficicnt profit being 
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drawn from them by the cultivutor. })ut in the present 
minute division of the soil they are felt to be very heavy, 
except where superior intelligence enables the fanner to 
study his market and suit his crops to it. Where this is 
not attended to, the profit that we have assumed as being 
common upon the Rhine, and which is \cry considerable, 
is, of course, not obtained. Where intelligence has lieen 
stimulated by ac(K)mpanying prosperity in trade and ma- 
nufactures, our calculations of the farmer's profit will often 
be found to be under-ratc'*. 


The following details of some large estates in Southern 
Ciorinany will best serve to show the skill that is exerted 
in the management of large ])rof>erties as compared with,^ 
the peasants' system of cultivation. The morgen is that ‘ 
of Wirtemberg,and is to the English acre as 71 to 40, or 
nearly three-quarters of an acre. 

Hipfelhof, near Heilbronn on the Neckar, contains — 

490 morgens arable. 

55 „ meadow. 

1 5 „ vineyards. 

250 „ forests. 

Rotations. 

67 morgens winter com. 

170 „ summer com. 

4d „ rape and poppies. 

43 „ potatoes and turnips (Swedes). 

103 „ clover and lucern. 

44 „ tares (green), clover, and fallow. 

490 morgens. 

Stock : 7 horses, 14 oxen — in winter only 4 to 6 ^ 


oxen. 
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Ibingcrhof, near Weil : — 

534 morgens 

arable. 

83 

meadow and garden. 

28 

common pasture. 

32.5 

forests. 

85 

fields let oS. 

10.55 



Rotations. 

J 1 7 morgens spelt. 

78 „ oats and barley. 

.'i2 „ rape-seed. 

2(i „ ptJtatoes and Swedish turnips. 


2G morgens tares and peas. 

92 „ clover and luccrii. 

78 „ clover pasture. 

Gfi ,, clean falloM'. 


534 uiorgoiis. 

Oettlr : i‘2 horses. (> oxen. 

Delails of Cuhimihm. 



.39 

13 

25 


Rariey. iTwiee ploughed third time 

I ill uiitninii) 1 day to 3 niorgeii . | 52 
lllarrowiiig and rolling 4 times, 

I 4 morgens daily . . .!104 

Oats. ■! ploughing, 3 times harrowing . ;i56 

Ditto on '3 harrowings (broken up in aii- 
fallow. tumn). .... 39 

[Peas and ! ploughing, 2 harrowings . 78 
tares. 2 p'.oughiiigR (1 in autunni) . :>2 


2(; 

94 


10 


fid 

87 


3(i0 
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26 

.'30 


23 

52 

40 


J Brought forward 

Potatoes.^4 harrowing ... 

3900 cwt. dung, 60 cwt. daily . 
Meadows in winter) 3600 cwt. o." 11. "ij 
loads of compost top dress-| 
iiig . . . , . 

»» Manured with dung, 11.5 loads . 
|llape-soed Fallow-ploAghing, 1 harmwing . 
Lucern. Four horse-harrowings. Carting 
green fodder, 2 horse-loads, 20 
days .... 
'Various other work . 


SiTMMEH Pkkiod, 70 Work-days, 


104 


80 


52 

Kape. 

52 

Bape. 

13 

Spelt 

18 

Potatoes. 

83 

Meadows 

92' 

Lucern) 
and > 
Clover.) 

263 

Corn and 
Rape. 
Green 

,, 

Fodder. 


Twice fallow -ploughing . -lot 

Four limes harrowing . . 

ManuriuB with 10,530 cwt dung/ 

60 cwtrdaily . . . ' 

Turning stubbles • . . 52 | 

Breaking up fallow, 2 ploughings; 26 ! 
Two harrowings . . . I 26 j 

earthing 3 morgens twice, per: | 

horse .... 36 i 

Housing hay and after-grass, .'57 
cwt per morgen, 3071 cwt, . : . . 
i green) i - j 

>2904 cwt , . ; . . ' 

ihay j I . 

Carting 3191 cwt corn^ 4806 cwt! 

straw =: 320 loads . • > • • 

70 days, two horses . • i • • 

Sum^jobs . . • • i •• 

Carting tithe produce . • , • • 


I 

360 

26 

6.5 


57 

60 

100 


f)0 

50 


778 


174 

.52 

1754 

87 

4.3 

6i 

12 

614 

58 

16(7 \ 
140 

100 

4 

low 
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Crow* I Autumnal Pebiod, 5J5 Work- 
I days. 


T Spelt. .1 ploughing . . . . !1 

I Ditto. . Ploughing in seed, twice liarrow-j 

! 1 iMg u 

- ■ Ti'allow. Carting dung, 78 loads, 30 cwt. ] 
Stii hides. .Carting dung after clovcr-beed.; 

! 52 loails . . . . j 

Potitoes. I Ploughing up twice, 1 harrowing | 
ICariing in 2704 cwt . . j 

Fallow \ 

idle .... I 

Rape. .Ditto • . , . i 

Potatoes.: Ditto . • • . j, 

j40 days’ green fodder carted, two. 
horses • . • . ! 


/ The calculation resulting from these data show 

]lii Spring 778 days’ work in 50 days == TJ? horses 

;In Summer 1073 ditto „ 70 ,, ^ ditto. 

. lu Autumn 807 ditto „ 55 „ ^ es 14^ ditto. 

'J’he above rotations are supported with 33 cwt. per 
vnorgen of horse and eow' dung, which are carted (mt in 
'149 days by two-horsc carts, at 120 cwt. d|^ly. 

Cfoihiff and Spreading Manurt . — The contract for 
manure at the Steinberg vineyard is 12 florins (l/..stor- 
ling) per morgen = M, 10s. per acre. 

^ In the diflcrencc that lies between the profits lo 
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drawn from tUo system of ealtivaiion a^lopted on 
iklp^s Smi that wiiieh the land-tax estimate assutmv as , 
the peassnt*6 return, Ilea the whole secret of the d-v,,. 
aeCiimuiatton of ca]nlai in Germany, ■* 


tilK icvo. 


by W, Ci4>wr^ au*l SaMS, Stainfora 








